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AmT. L— SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 

In the prosecution of our design, to keep our readers inform- 
ed of the progress of construction in Pennsylvania, according 
to the separate mode of confinement, we publish in this num- 
ber of the Journal, a plan and sections of the new prison in 
Schuylkill county. For the drawings and annexed description, 
we are indebted to the architect, N. Le Brun, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. 

It would be scarcely credible, had we not the unqualified * 
fact before our eyes, that our government has permitted county 
after county to build public prisons in open defiance of the 
clearly expressed policy of our legislature; and that except 
when the Prison Society of Philadelphia has urged the subject 
upon the attention of our lawgivers, absolutely nothing has been 
done towards compelling county officers to give effect, within 
their jurisdiction, to the design of our laws in relation to public 
discipline. To our shame be it acknowledged, that while we 
boast of our reforms, and of their triumphant influence abroad, 
we are neglecting the most important of our penal institutions. 
Without a bureau, or even a clerk, or a clerk's cabinet appro- 
priated to the subject of prison administration; without a report 
worth the name, upon the condition of jails throughout the 
State ; with a law upon our statute book which requires annual 
returns of information, and which is generally unexecuted, 
although less than five years old ; we are content to permit thQ 
VOL. vii. — 1 
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2 SCHUYLKILL COUNT* PRISON. 

expenditure of funds, raised by taxation of our people, upon 
structures, the very ground plan of which is manifestly irrecon- 
cilable with the penal system which we are pretending to 
enforce under the authority of State laws, within the walls of 
State penitentiaries. 

Wben experience of the evils of association of prisoners 
together, led to the enactments, which, more than sixty years 
ago, laid the foundation of the separate system in this country ; 
or when, thirty years ago, it was resolved to construct large 
and costly prisons for the better enforcement of that system, 
could it have been contemplated that the plan of the county 
jails devoted to indiscriminate association, should be perpetu- 
ated? Were the corrupting influences of those institutions, 
(affecting as they do, all classes of persons in confinement,) to be 
promoted by reconstruction, while we were carefully guarding 
the morals of criminals already twice and thrice convicted ? 
Was it understood that our youth of both sexes, our new ofien- 
ders, our witnesses even, were to ba exposed to the depraving 
companionships, the demoralizing and disgusting scenes, the 
unjust inequalities of the olden time, while we anxiously sepa- 
rated from each other the hardened ofienders who should suc- 
ceed in qualifying themselves for the large prisons ; and while 
we bestowed on these persons wholesome restraints, and in- 
struction, and counsel? In short, was it x designed that we 
should manufacture criminals, in order to subject them to oi^r 
vaunted penitentiary system ? If not, how are we to account 
for the fact that the county oflScers have built and rebuilt jails 
upon the pernicious plan of the last century, unless it be by 
attributing to our government an indifference, scarcely less 
censurable than would be a deliberate design to bring about 
these deplorable results. 

Despairing of any general execution of the duty entrusted to 
the county commissioners, to build suitable jails, the Prison 
Society asked of the legislature a re*declaration of the policy of 
the government ; and also that county officers before erecting a 
prison, should be required to submit the plan of it to the Secre- 
tary of State for his inspection and judgment. This request 
was considered by the judiciary committee of each branch, and 
upon their unanimous report in its favor, it was granted by the 
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SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON, O 

enactment of April 8, 1851, which has already been published 
in this Journal. It was hoped by the Society that the county 
commissioners would thereby be brought into seasonable con- 
ference with the government, and that the way would thus be 
opened for obtaming that kind of information which is most 
necessary to the judicious selection of a plan. Much would 
depend upon the fidelity with which the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth should execute the new duty confided to him ; but 
the gentleman then acting in that capacity exhibited a very 
creditable interest in the subject of the new law, and a disposi- 
tion to promote its successful operation. Yet without a steady 
and enlightened support from the legislature, it was evident that 
his favorable inclinations would go very little way towards en- 
suring the accomplishment of the main object To attempt a 
thorough alteration or final rejection of a plan already deliber- 
ately adopted by county commissioners, would be to excite 
hostility both to the department and to the law itself; and in 
the actual state of opinions and usages, might lead to retrograde 
legislation. The Secretary needs the considerate attention of 
each department of the government, and an intelligent conclu- 
sion on the part of all, that the course of the government must 
be as firmly maintained, as it has been clearly announced. It 
remains to be seen, whether the local oflicers will again exhibit 
such a contempt of public authority, as has been manifested 
b relation to the act of 1847 requiring annual returns. 

The reader will apprehend, without our aid, the difficulty of 
conducting the proposed supervision under existing restrictions; 
and he will also perceive that it is not in the imperfect manner 
now practicable, that we are to secure the regular develop- 
ment of our system. Even if we could thereby guarantee the 
separate confinement of every prisoner detained for trial or as 
a witness, there would still remain to be remedied architectural 
defects, which not only interfere with the administration, but 
put in jeopardy the health of the inmates. The correction of 
these is to be sought in the improvements which the skill of 
professional architects, guided by the actual experience of 
prisons, has devised with particular reference to the discipline 
to be administered. Such improvements are made known by 
publications, at the expense of the government in England and 
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France ; and they ought in some authoritative way to reach 
the contractors who build prisons in Pennsylvania. 

The main features o$ prison architecture have been settled 
by the example of our own State prisons; which have served 
as a basis for the valuable improvements in detail made in for- 
eign countries, in which our system has been adopted, and in 
which the advantages of enlarged administrative knowledge 
could be applied to new buildings : and these new details have 
been in turn received and used in several of our own counties. 
The veteran constructor to whom we owe the model which 
has been so extensively copied, has been himself instrumental 
in bringing foreign improvements to this country; and other 
professional laborers will, it is to be hoped, be able to contri- 
bute, from time to time, to the facilities for safe, convenient, 
healthful, and reformatory discipline. But the essentials of a 
good prison are settled in the minds of well informed persons 
in this country, as well as in England, France and other coun- 
tries of Europe. The system of discipline being given, there are 
some requisites now universally agreed amongst experts, to be 
necessary to a complete design. Yet some of these requisites 
are constantly disregarded, we might with greater truth say, 
violated by public officers. So general has been the evidence 
of a want of due preparation on the part of those persons who 
have undertaken to plan our county jails, that it becomes a 
mark of distinction to have properly studied the administrative 
wants to be supplied, and to have adhered to the leading fea- 
tures of design now authorized by a trial of many years, and 
by the sanction of the ablest professional minds at home and 
abroad. It is evident that Mr. Le Brun has recognized the 
governing elements of the problem submitted to him by the 
authorities of Schuylkill county, and while reserving to him- 
self, very properly, a discretion in the adjustment of details, he 
has conformed in the main to that architectural framework by 
which, as recommended by experience and the best profess- 
ional judgment, the worthiest practictioner will be the most 
ready to guide his work. We commend heartily to the atten- 
tion of his professional brethren, this best evidence of qualifica- 
tion for so important a branch of construction, as is that of 
prisons. 
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We may also congratulate our fellow-citizens of Schuylkill 
in their choice of public officers, who have known how to dis- 
regard the paltry suggestions of a mis-judged economy ; and 
who have not hesitated to expend the public funds in accord- 
ance with the policy of our jurisprudence, and with a regard 
to the rights of individuals, as well as to the security of the 
community. 

We do not propose to enter into any criticism of the 
particulars of the plan now published, but a word of explana- 
tion may be necessary to prevent misapprehension. The 
prison is said to contain 40 cells, but ii appears by the plan, 
that there are only 38 ; as the first two cells on each side have 
no partition between them, and at present, therefore, are in 
fact only one. We are informed that an impression exists 
among many of the citizens of the county, that a certain class 
of inmates, not charged with any turpitude, but held for rea- 
sons not denoting such character as would be likely to render 
their companionship hazardous, ought to be permitted to asso- 
ciate together, and that provision ought to be made for this 
class.^ The commissioners have yielded to this impression, so 
far as to leave unfinished the subdivision of the cells above 
mentioned ; but with commendable foresight, they have built 
their foundations, so that at any future time those cells may be 
partitioned by walls of sufficient thickness. It will, of course, 
be regretted by observers familiar with the risks to which dis- 
cipline is exposed by such opportunities for relaxation on the 
part of an indolent or indiscreet keeper, that there has been 
any departure from the integrity of the separate plan of con- 
struction; but in the circumstances, the commissioners of 
Schuylkill have done so much more than the majority of their 
oflicial brethren, that we are not disposed to make this depart- 
ure a prominent topic of the present notice. It will not afiect 
convicts ; and the door is open for prompt correction when ex- 
perience shall have shown that, even on the limited scale pro- 
posed, it is productive of evil in the routine of management. 
In no instance known to us has it failed to lead to favoritism, 
to negligent discipline, and to vicious influences amongst the 
inmates. 

* For example, witnenes of good cbaractor. 
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It will be seen that the cells have no yards attached, and 
that there is only one bath. We are not apprised of the rea- 
sons for these arrangements, but as they will impose upon the 
officers special care in relation to the health of the inmates, par- 
ticularly if convicts should be sentenced to this prison, we trust 
that the necessary attention will be given by the management ; 
and that no services will be withheld which may be required to 
render the actual provision available to the extent contemplated 
in the design of the building. 

The anxiety felt by citizens of the county for a removal of 
the seat of justice, may lead to a premature occupation of some 
of the cells ; but it may be reasonably expected that the com- 
missioners will take due precautions for that thorough drying 
of the masonry, without which the merits of the arrangements 
for heating and ventilation cannot be tried. Simple justice to 
the architect would require this, were it not imperatively de- 
manded by the health of the inmates. It may seem superfluous 
to advert to so obvious a consideration, but experience has 
shown, by more than one example, that the haste of county 
officers may overleap the restraints of professional advice. 

Description. — The Schuylkill County Prison is situated on 
an elevated position in the upper part of Pottsville, and imme- 
diately opposite the new Court-house. The lot on which it is 
erected, is 160 feet wide and 300 feet long, of which 150 by 
270 feet is enclosed within the high walls surrounding the prison 
building, which is itself about 53 by 175 feet The whole is 
elevated on a terrace, and recedes about 30 feet from the line 
of the street on which it fronts. 

The whole facade is faced with red sand stone, procured 
from the «* Forest," near Bridesboro*, Berks county, and is de- 
signed in the Norman style of architecture, a style appropriate 
for prisons, from its massive, solemn appearance, and economy 
in construction. This front consists of a centre building, over 
which rises a circular tower 20 feet in diameter and 78 feet 
high, serving at once an ornamental and useful purpose. The 
extremities of the wing yard walls are strengthened by square 
towers. The battlements of all the towers and main building 
are crenullated. 

There are forty 'cells, (exclusive of the bath room cell,) each 
9 feet wide and 14 feet long,'Uie area of each being 126 feet, 
which is larger than that of the cells of any other prison in the 
State. The highest of the lower cells is over 10 feet at the 
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crown of the arch, and that of the upper cells is 10 feet to the 
lowest point of the arch, and 14 feet 6 inches to the highest, the 
vaults of the ceiling being inclined parallel with the roof. The 
outer walls of the prison are of stone, 2 feet 3 inches thick ; the 
partition walls between the cells are of brick, 1 foot 6 inches 
thick, and the corridor walls 1 foot 10 inches thick, also of 
brick ; all the arch vaults are 9 inches thick. 

The cell doorways are each 2 feet wide and six feet high. 
The jambs and faces of the door frames are of cast iron 
throughout the whole thickness of the walls ; the inner cell door 
is a wrought iron grating, which is fastened by a three-bolt 
arrangement, secured by a slide bolt on the outside, and entirely 
inaccessible to the prisoners. A feed-wicket is placed in these 
doors. The outer door is of oak, strongly framed and secured 
by self-locking bolts, which at once lock the inner and the outer 
doors, and can only be re-opened with a key. The cover of this 
lock likewise screens the staples and slides of the inner door, 
each of the wooden doors has a peep hole. 

The opening for light in each of the cell windows is five 
inches wide by 4 feet 6 inches long. The frames are placed 
horizontally, near the ceiling, and are all of cast iron through 
the whole thickness of the walls, splayed above on the outside 
and below on the inside. They are permanently glazed with 
plate glass. 

Water is introduced into each cell, and the supply is regu- 
lated by the keeper in the corridor ; and by means of waste 
cocks, the water may be stopped off, in case of accident, from 
any particular cell, without cutting off the supply from the 
other cells. The water closets in the cells are trapped in such 
a manner as to prevent communication between prisoners when 
the soil pipes are emptied, which is done by opening large stop 
cocks worked by levers, which are placed in the yard at the 
termination of each row of pipes, the water passing directly 
into the drain pipe leading to a larse and deep well. As the 
water leaves the pipes, the ball cock in the water box at the 
head of each row of pipes opens the supply cock, and fills the 
pipes afresh in a few minutes. The whole operation l)eing 
performed by opening and shutting the large stop cock at the 
bottom of each range of pipes, where a waste pipe is placed to 
prevent any overflow into the cells. 

All the cells are to be ventilated by air descending through 
them similar to the plan followed in the prison at PentonvilTe, 
England, but with tnis difference, that instead of being heated 
by means of pipes filled with hot water, there are four hot air 
furnaces of an improved pattern, placed in the basement, under 
the corridor. This arrangement is economical, as no more 
furnaces need be fired up than will directly heat those cells 
actually occupied. The windows being fixtures and the doors 
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effectually closed, the fresh or warm air is introduced through 
a flue, (the area of which is 65 inches,) connected with the hot 
air chamber, and opening into each cell near the ceiling. A 
corresponding quantity of foul air is extracted by means of 
another flue, placed diagonally opposite the opening by which 
the fresh air is introduced. The ejecting flues pass up the outer 
walls, (being strengthened and protected by cast iron plates, 
bars, &c.,) and communicate with a main foul air flue, placed 
between the corridor arch and the roof, and terminating in a 
ventilating shaft within the tower in front, in which is a small 
grate to keep up a fire when necessary for the * purpose of 
accelerating the draft. All these difierent combinations and 
arrangements can be easily understood by referring to the en- 
gravings representing the sections through the prison, in which 
the arrows indicate the direction of the air currents, through 
the hot air chambers to the cells, and thence to the tower ven- 
tilating shaft. The same flues are used for ventilating the cells 
in summer, cold air being introduced. Sound breakers are 
placed at the extremities of each of the ventilating flues, which 
It is believed will efiectually prevent communication of words 
from cell to cell. 

The bath room cell, 7 feet 6 inches wide and 15 feet long, is 
furnished with all requisite conveniences ; hot and cold water, 
and a douche being provided. Each of the cells has an alarm 
bell-pull, which when used indicates by an open label over the 
cell door in the corridor, the cell from which the alarm pro- 
ceeded ; the bell or gong is placed in the second story of the 
tower. All the oflices and dwelling part of the prison, as like- 
wise the corridor, is to be lighted with gas. 

The corridor is 15 feet 6 inches wide, and the stairs to the 
second story cells and balcony, together with a handsome rail- 
ing surrounding it, are entirely of iron. Light is introduced 
from the roof through five sky lights, the frames and sashes of 
which are of cast iron, and glazed with thick unpolished plate 
glass. The wall surrounding the prison yard is 20 feet high, 
and a door is placed at the back end of the corridor to take the 
prisoners into the yard for out door exercise. 

In the front building are convenient apartments for the keeper 
and his family, also oflices for the Prison Inspectors, Commis- 
sioners, &c. The bakery and laundry are placed in the base- 
ment, directly under the kitchen and dining room in the first 
story. The second story is divided into bed rooms, with water 
closet and bath room. The store rooms are in the attic. The 
general arrangement of the prison is shown in the ground plan. 
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ART. IL-8EC0NI> ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW JERSEY 
PRISON REFORM ASSOCIATION, 1861. pp. 31. 

The efforts of our friends in the neighboring State to mend 
their prison-ways are not without encouraging success, and ,the 
report before us shows the existence of an organization quite 
adequate to accompUsh all that the institution of the society 
contemplated. It is gratifying also to note the large number of 
Counties from which reports have been received. In respect 
to the State Prison at Trenton, the report distinctly and approv- 
ingly recognises the principle of convict-separation upon which 
it is constructed as sound and salutary. 

It is suggested by the Central Committee as ^ an obvious ne- 
cessity that more cells should be provided, in order that the 
established principle of our Prison Discipline, as to separate 
confinement, may be rigorously observed. It is evident that 
not only the law requires that not more than one prisoner should 
occupy the same cell, but that the cells have been so constructed, 
as to size and ventilation, as to admit but one, with a proper 
regard to health. This necessity has already been brought to 
the attention of the Legislature, now sitting, by the Governor's 
message and the official documents from the Prison." 

We should have been reluctant to believe, but upon incontro- 
vertible evidence, that any penal institution in the country would 
have been found in the condition in which the report represents 
the gaol of Morris County. 

** It is in the same building with the Court House. There 
are eight rooms for the confinement of prisoners, three in the 
basement and five in the first story. Three of the rooms in the 
first story are now in actual use. These three rooms the Com- 
mittee examined carefully in company with the Sheriff. They 
aU communicate with a hall, about four feet wide, to which, 
daring 'the day, the prisoners have access, and where they can 
communicate with persons entering the Court House. The jail 
being in the rear of the building, the prisoners can also hold 
communication with persons outside through the grated win- 
dows. The consequence of this exposed condition of the jail is, 
that the friends of the prisoners, notwithstanding the vigilance 

VOL. vii. — 2. 
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of the keepers, can and often do furnish them with ardent spirits, 
with wliich ihey become intoxicated, and sometimes they are 
found amusing themselves with cards furnished by their ac- 
quaintances. Only one of the rooms being warmed, it is used 
in common by all the prisoners as a sitting room ; there they 
eat, and in winter lodge together. This room is thirteen feet 
by ten, and, at the time the committee visited the prison, was 
occupied by four prisoners, one of them a boy about sixteen 
years of age, the others of different ages from twenty-five to 
thirty-five. Upon inquiry, your committee learned that previous 
keepers had pursued the same course with the prisoners, and 
necessarily so from the construction of the building. 

There is no provision for the separate confinement of persons 
committed by the magistrates upon suspicion of crime from 
those who have been convicted and sentenced, nor to separate 
the young and inexperienced from the old offender. The effect 
of this arrangement (?) is found to be injurious upon the prisoners, 
but more especially so upon the juvenile offenders. 

We apprehend this discovei^ is not original in its present 
connection. The corrupting influence of evil communications 
may be regarded as a " fixed fact," and no farther experiments 
are needful for its confirmation. 

A workhouse is about to be erected in connection with the 
gaol. 

The interior of the gaol of Essex County, at Newark, has 
been new modelled, during the past year at an expense of nearly 
•8,000. 

The cells for the male prisoners are placed on one side 
of a large and beautiful and well lighted hall, to be used for 
a workshop. There are four tiers of cells fourteen in each 
tier, or fifty-six in all, well lighted and ventilated. In addition 
to this, the female prisoners are provided with a separate ward, 
consisting of a hall and three tiers of cells, six in each, making 
eighteen, and above this a convenient room for a hospital, &c. 
Adjoining this is the kitchen^ with a well constructed range and 
water fixtures. 

The prisoners have performed much of the labor in removing 
the old cells and floors and in digging the foundations for the 
new prison. 

This work meets the hearty approbation of all our good 
citizens, and we have no doubt will tend to lessen our prison 
expenses more than half, while it adds to the comfort of the 
prisoner and abates the immense evils growing out of the old 
system. 
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Prom January 1, 1850, to December 31 following, (one 
year,) there have been committed to the county jail, 663 

Average per month, 55j 

Prom November 14, 1849, to November 13,J850, there 
were committed. 



Being four more in this one year than in the whole term 
from October 20, 1840, to October 1843. 

Concerning the Somerset County gaol, the Committee say 
''it is almost as bad as it could have been made if the design 
had been to contrive the worst possible place fur the end pro- 
posed." 

They call for the erection of a new prison with eighteen or 
twenty cells, and suitable provision for the employmentof the pri- 
soners. •*The whole community is interested," they say, "in having 
each prisoner while in prison brought under such influences, that 
when he is released, he may return to society a better citizen 
than when he was incarcerated; and no jail is what it ought 
to be, unless provision is made to secure such a result In the 
present condition of our jail, this is not only impossible, but 
there are strong' influences at work, which render it almost 
certain that everyone confined in it will be returned to society 
a far worse man than he was when he entered those walls. 
His life in prison is a kind of education for crime. Every vice 
found to exist in the whole number confined with him becomes 
a common stock by daily communication." 

A very deplorable story is told of the Mercer County gaol. 
"We believe," (says the Committee,) " the prisoners areas 
well treated as they can be with the present accommodations ; 
yet, from the necessity of the case, the prison must serve as a 
school of vice. The prisoners have no employment; and a 
due regard to health forbids that they should be continually 
kept in their separate cells; and therefore during the day they 
are permitted to assemble in a common hall and passage : and 
it can readily be conceived what lessons may be taueht and 
learned when novices and proficients in crime are thus brought 
together, and compelled to associate one with another." 

The defects of tne jail, in the opinion of the Committee, are 
the following : 1, imperfect ventilation ; 2, an insufficient supply 
of water ; 3, inadequate provision for warming the cells in 
winter ; and 4, the entire want of any provision for keeping the 
prisoners usefully employed. 

Four as inhuman deficiencies as can well exist in such an 
institution and in a Christian community. 
There is appended to the general report a special report on 
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County gaols, particularly in relation to the practicability of 
making the labor of the prisoners defray the expenses of their 
confinement. The example of Conneqticut is cited, where all 
the County gaols ^ut two have within the brief period of from 
four to ten years, been put upon a new basis of discipline and 
employment. As the result of the new order of things, we have 
the following statements. 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

From March 31, 1850, to March 31, 1851, average number 
of prisoners, 32. 

Amount of salaries, board, clothing, bedding, fuel, 
and medical attendance, $3104.70 

Earnings of prisoners at shoe fitting, carpenter 
work, basket and chair making, 1062.34 

Leaving a balance to be provided for, 2042.36 

Under the former arrangement, tux> dollars a week was the 
sum always paid for board, and one of the gentlemen most 
familiar with the whole subject says, that for board, domestic 
labor, fuel, clothing, &c., the average cost of each prisoner was 
not less than $2.87^ per week. 

At this rate of charge the cost of 32 prisoners to 
the county of New Haven would amount to $4784.00 

Showing a difierence in favor of the improved sys- 
tem of 92741.64 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 

The present keeper of the Hartford jail entered on his duties 
on the 1st of June, 1850. His official report reaches only to 
March 31, 1851, embracing a period often months. 
In this time were expended: 

Stock and tools, 111.28 



For provisions, $723.30 

Fuel, 171.34 

Repairs and fixtures, 97.13 
Beading and clothing, 68. 1 1 



Incidental expenses, 94.93 
Medical « 52.86 

Salary and wages, 703.17 



82022.12 
Received from labor of prisoners, &c., 8936.26 

Leaving expenses to the county for 10 months, 1085.86 
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The average number of prisoners during this period 
was about 25. Under the former system, at 
92.87|^ per week, 25 prisoners for the same time 
(say 41 weeks) would amount to ^2946.87^ 

Actual expense, 1085.86 

Difierence in favor of the improved plan, 91861,01^ 



NEW LONDON COUNTT. 

The gross earnings and income of the County Prison 
at Norwich for the year ending the 81st March, 
1851, have been 92407.44 

The expenditures for the same period have been 2030.12 

Excess of expenditures over receipts, 9432.68 

The only work done in the prison during the year has been 
that of closing boots and shoes, and the amount received for 
that work is 91317.75. 

Thus showing the amount of all expenses after deducting 
products of labor, 91612.37. 

The number of prisoners committed for the year was 158, 
number at the close of the year 35. Supposing this to be the 
average number, and at 92.87^ a week, the amount would be 
$5:^98.28. Difference in favor of the new plan 93686.01. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

The report for the year ending April 1, 1851, sets forth the 
whole number received to have been 47. 

The Commissioners "do not themselves direct the mechanical 
labor, but farm out the labor'' to the sheriff, who is the jailor, 
for 9300. 

During the year, the prisoners made 1500 baskets and 10,000 
shingles. 



ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. , 

The plan on which these Connecticut jails have been con- 
ducted has been introduced into the Newark jail, in the county 
of Essex, N. J. 

The improved system went into operation on the 12th of 
February last, and the results are but partially developed. 
The amount received for labor at present nearly or quite equals 
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the amount of salaries paid. The amount found necessary for 
the well feeding each prisoner is 81 cents per week. Under 
the former arrangement, the jailor received $1.75 per week for 
board, hence there is a saving to the county of 94 cents a week 
on each prfsoner ; and if the average number be 50, the number 
in the prison when visited by the Committee, there will be a 
gain per annum of 92444. 

The opinion of the Committee, based on the facts herewith 
presented, is that with an average number of eight or ten nothing 
can be lost, but something gained. The services of one man 
to direct the work and conduct of the prisoners can be procured 
for about 9400, and this is the only extra outlay needed after 
the proper construction of the jail has been provided for. Sup- 
posing that 10 men can earn 20 cents a day each, this would 
amount to 9626 per annum ; or six men, at the same rate, would 
earn 9375. And if it should be said of some counties that there 
are not even this small number in their prisons, it is answered 
that there are more then that ought to be there; more whom 
the law, if properly executed, would place there ; more who 
are intemperate and vagrants, and who would be restrained 
from their depredations on society, if it were once ascertained 
that they could be placed under discipline and where at the 
same time they could be made to earn their bread. 

The Committee hope soon to see all the jails of the State, 
which have too generally been the miserable receptacles of 
contamination and filth, converted into well-disciplined houses 
of industry and reformation. In this hope we cordially sym- 
pathise, though we have great doubts of the possibility of effect- 
ing such desirable results until the principle of separating the 
convicts one from the other is adopted, as well in the county 
gaols as in the State Penitentiary. 



Amx. EL— THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW ON CONVICT^EPARA- 

TION. 

It is rather for the purpose of preserving in a permanent 
form, than from any novelty in the views or arguments of the 
writer, that we transfer to our pages, a few paragraphs frona 
No. XIX. of the JSTarth British Review, in relation to the pre- 
vailing methods of prison discipline. The author is evidently 
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familiar with the positions of the question, and though we 
should not adopt all his views, nor go the whole length of his 
conclusions, we think he shows a degree of candor and manli- 
ness in the discussion, which is sometimes sadly wanting in 
treatises upon this subject A clearer and more logical state- 
ment of the peculiarities and advantages of the separate system 
we have not seen. 

One of the earliest and most obvious movements in the im- 
provement of the condition of convicts was their classification* 
To give it effect, many new prisons were erected, which have 
since required expensive alterations. The object was to put 
into various divisions of the prison criminals in the same stage of 
crime, in order that thereby the more hardened might not influ- 
ence the penitent. It was a total blunder. It was found impos- 
sible to efiect any proper classification. For how is it possible to 
gauge the exact amount of individual corruption, or to require 
from turnkeys that psychological knowledge which can fathom 
the consciences of men ? It is a dream to expect so nicely to 
appreciate moral guilt as to assign to each prisoner his place in 
a graduated scale. It was fallacious, too, upon another ground; 
for an old ofifender, who might have escaped for many a year, 
was perhaps caught for a petty larceny. If judged according 
to this last crime, and so classified, it is obvious that a great 
mistake would be committed. The system, besides, partook of 
the evil of association, the effects of which cannot be exagge- 
rated. To put down this, every motive of humanity, as re- 
garded the good of society, induced inquiring men to resort to 
some other system which should save prisoners from the fear- 
ful contamination resulting from unrestricted intercourse. It 
was found that every association of criminals perverted, and 
never reformed ; and that, although classification might be use- 
ful, it was only in an inverse proportion to the numbers of which 
each class was composed, and was only perfect when it came 
to the point at which it lost its name and nature, in complete 
separation. 

What was then fallen upon is what has since gone by the 
name of the silent system. The prisoners during the day, are 
all in each other's presence. They are compelled to work, and 
under the pain of immediate flagellation, they are forced to be 
absolutely silent. It is a modification of this system which does 
not give the prisoners useful labor, but puts them upon the tread- 
wheel under the same rigorous silence. 

The discipline here is of a physical nature. It is enforced 
by the terrors of the lash. It degrades and humiliates, stimulat- 
ing vindictive feelings, by hardening the heart against so ap- 
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parently arbitrary a restriction. But rigidly as the discipline 
ivas enforced, it altogether failed. 

The silent industry of a crowded workshop in prison, is im- 
posing ; but it is a mistake to hold that vou thereby prevent the 
evils of unrestricted communication, it was what an eminent 
Scottish Judge declares to be a kind of *' Sisyphian torment, to 
keep men for months and years in company, and yet prevent 
all communication, by the lash." 

But the ffreat objection to it is, that along with the undoubted 
evils of bad communication, it completes effectually the ruin of 
every prisoner, by exposing his presence to his companions. If 
they cannot speak to him, tliey at least see and will remember 
him again. Thus entangled into thieves' society, he finds him* 
self in a net, from which no virtuous resolution can relieve him. 
Mr. Baron Alderson gives a striking exemplification of the in- 
utility of compulsory silence. He states that he knew an 
instance in which a regular plan for a robbery, afterwards ac- 
complished, " was laid, in one of what is called our best regu- 
lated jails, and on the tread>mill ! The instrument there was a 
boy, and the principals were adult thieves.'' Thus the system 
failed, if prevention of crime, along with the punishment of the 
offender, constituted any part of the theory of punishment Old 
associations were kept up in active and daily exercise; and new 
associations were formed which were never, through the whole 
of a guilty life, allowed to drop. The obedience, too, which was 
extorted by the lash, not being the act of a free moral agent, 
was no virtue at all. It was in itself rather a weakness, pre- 
paring for evil influence much more than for sound direction. 

In a separate cell a prisoner is in many respects free. He 
has himself to himself. But in the workroom he is a slave — the 
slave of his companions. If in their presence he give way to 
any outward sign of penitence, he is jeered and laughed at 
The neutrality of the weak and the resistance of the brave are 
alike swept away. In the cell he could have relief to a mind 
not hardened, in his Bible, his prayer-book, and his tears. But 
with his bad companions he loses all the good he ever had; and 
enriches himself at the expense of society, with a knowledge 
from which it will ultimately suffer. This is in truth only a 
modification of that old system of unrestricted intercogrse which 
characterized our prisons in former days, when the prison was 
the vestibule of a life transportation, or of the scaffold. No 
deterring effect can ever flow from a system in which the only 
punishment is that of silence imperfectly enforced. The crimi- 
nal is not thrown back upon his own reflections in the stern 
solitude of compulsory separation. He has none of that feeling 
of desolation which want of companions and the grave-like 
stillness of a solitary cell necessarily create. To make punish- 
-nent dreadful, we have only to resort to an isolation which 
alure loathes — to leave the objects of it 
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Que de lenr malbeareuM ombie." 

The faces of as few human beings as is necessary to preserve 
from madness, should alone be seen between the time when the 
gloomy portals close upon the condemned, until the hour when 
it is declared the expiation is accomplished. 

The system whicn has received in modem days the almost 
oniversal approbation of the most philanthropic men of all 
countries, is that known as the separate. The silent system of 
the workhouse, the tread-wheel, and all the other optimist specu- 
lations which have each had their day and disappeared, have 
given place to a system to which our humanity is recon- 
ciled, at the same time that it effects the o^ect of punishment. 
As to its operation much ic^norance exists, rart of this is owing 
to those tales of horror which, a number of years ago, were 
sent over Europe, relative to the system of separation and of 
silence adopted in the cells of Virginia and New York. There, 
human beings were immured in dungeons dark and damp. No 
intercourse with mankind was allowed from the commence- 
ment of the punishment to its close. None of the physical com- 
forts necessary for the support of life were given the unhappy 
condemned. The ventilation was bad, in pits, entered from the 
top by a ladder, the orifice of which was secured by a trap. 
The consequences of such treatment might easily be anticipated. 
Human nature could not endure the infliction of such hori'ors. 
An uninterrupted solitude in dark pits produced its natural fruits 
in death and madness. The system was abandoned. 

After exposing and lamenting the real or feigned ignorance* 
of those who cite this monstrous experiment as a test of the 
great principle of convict-separation, the reviewer proceeds to 
show what is the true idea of that system. 

Separate confinement is effected by placing the criminal in a 
cell tenanted only by himself, in which he never sees a fellow- 
prisoner, but where he is often visited by the officers of the 
prison. The teacher inculcates a knowledge of the first branches 
of education. The chaplain directs himself to his moral and 
religious training; and, along with these, he receives from 
others instruction in some useml employment 

The first effect of a thiePs sudden disappearance from active 

* Wherever we 6iid the words BoUtary and 9oRtude used, at die present day, m 
nfaenoe to prison discipline, instead of the words separate and teparation, we 
always regard it as eTidence that the party using them is very imperfectly acquainted 
with the subject, or (what we very reluctantly conclude) is willing to mislead public 
opinion. 

VOL. VU. — 3 ^ , 
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labor is to astonish himself with the unusual circumstance of 
solitude. Taken abruptly from his companions out of a turbu- 
lent and exciting life, he is plunged at once into the deepest 
silence. His mind receives a shock which startles it. If he 
has got the slightest power of resuscitation, he has an opportu- 
nity for reflection, undeterred by false shame, by the fear of his 
companions' scorn, or by the constant recollection in their 
society of the pleasures of the life that reformation would for 
ever lose to him. The more grievous may have been his out- 
rages upon society, the more painful will be the blow. If re- 
morse Qoes not accumulate upon his conscience, it does upon 
his memory. There is here a refuge to astonished and affright- 
ed virtue. To those who are desirous of another chance, no 
system is more calculated to give protection against the ruffianly 
society, and the still more ruffianly conduct of associates. Its 
more terrible effects are at the first ; the prisoner proceeding in 
a regular circle of feeling, from dismal to sorrowful, from sor- 
rowful to sad, from sad to serious, fronv serious to serenity i — 

" Through the first week it was lonely," says a penitential 
felon ; ^' but when I took to reading, I did not so much mind 
being by myself. I am quite sure it is a good deal better for 
me ; I do learn something good now ; but when we were all 
together in jail, I learned more wickedness in those three months 
than in all my life besides." 

The great mass think this discipline the severest of alL 
« Their own thoughts," says Mr. Tray,* " distress and pain 
them beyond measure. When alone, they require excitement ; 
and when they are so placed apart and must necessarily reflect 
on and review their position, they feel it intensely." 

A punishment so dreadful comes recommended by the strong- 
est of all arguments — success. The dread of it implies the 
necessity for its exercise, and establishes the wisdom of enforc- 
ing it And in the total failure of one of the greatest of modern 
experiments^ — the Perth Penitentiary — will be seen the ruinous 
consequences of diluting the wholesome severity of a system 
which trusts to conscience as the main instrument of punish- 
ment and reformation. 

It speaks with a solemn effect, especially to the young ; and 
if any scheme for the regeneration of fallen humanity can be 
successful, it must be one which takes care to prevent its good 
effects from being frittered away by the distractions of social 
activity, or the laborious bustle of useless (or useful) occupation. 
Shut out from the numberless things in life which distract atten- 
tion and divert the thoughts, the prisoner is left to revolve in the 
auiet monotony of his priton-life the same ideas which in honest 
ays (if he ever knew them) sometimes followed him, and thus 

* GoTemor of Home of Cknnnection, Tothillfiddi, Evidence, House of Lords. 
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pennaoence and eflect are given to what had never been more 
than occasional meditations. 

The assertion that the Separate System is inconsistent with 
healthy has been often made, and as often disproved. Sir Ben« 
jamin Brodie declared, in his evidence before the House of 
Lords, that it was " as little unfavorable as any imprisonment, 
and less unfavorable than most,** He denies that it has the 
slightest tendency to promote insanity. If further evidence 
were needed, we would point to those elaborate statistical tables, 
in criminal returns, which give one so lively an idea of human 
patience. The chaplain of the Pentonville Prison, in his Report 
to the Commissioners, has a distinct section upon the question 
as to the effect of separate confinement on the mind. He states 
that out of 1000 prisoners under consideration, the greater part 
were to his knowledge considerably improved. Four hundred 
and two were totally unable to read with any understanding on 
their admission ; and there were only forty-eight who left in 
that condition. One hundred and two were in the higher rules 
of arithmetic on entrance ; but there were 713 on leaving ; and 
the conclusion from these and similar data is, that the system 
has not any injurious effects upon the mind. 

In his recent report, one of the Inspectors of Prisons, states — 

** That the places of confinement in the southern and western 
districts are 80 in number, of which seven are conducted on the 
separate system. In the year from 29th September, 1844, to 
26th September, 1845, the daily average of prisoners in the 
whole 80 places was 4361. In the seven on the separate system 
it was 644 ; — 37 prisoners were affected with insanity, in nine 
of whom the symptoms first showed themselves during ihe 
period of their imprisonment; but of these nine not one occurred 
in the seven prisons on the separate-system." 

Reference is made to a Report by Captain Kincaid, one of 
the Scotch Inspectors of Prisons, wherein he recommends a 
return to the plan of association in respect to prisoners of very 
tender years, and sentenced to long periods of confinement, such 
as constitute a large proportion of the juvenile prisoners sent to 
the General Prison. A strong apprehension being felt, that how- 
ever beneficial the operation of the system might be, in the case 
of adult prisoners of both sexes, its strict enforcement could 
scarcely fail to have an injurious tendency in relation to a con- 
siderable number of the very young prisoners, particularly males. 

The Lord Justice Clerk declares that he signs the Report 
** under a dissent from the opinion, that the separate-system is 
not beneficially applicable in its rigor to juvenile offenders, for 
whom I am of opinion that it is in an especial manner most 
appropriate and serviceable, being convinced that imprisonment, 
accompanied with any kind of companionship, whether in trorAr, 
or instructions or ezercisef will have no deterring effect on that 
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class, and be attended with all the bad results of contamioatioa 
and evil influence. 

Mr. Clay, the chaplain of Preston jail, thus states his experi- 
ence in England : — 

** I cannot fully impress upon the Committee the value of a 
system of separate confinement till I show it in opposition to 
the ill effect of the former mode. I take, for instance, the com- 
mittal of boys about and under the age of 17 — in the year 1840, 
I think it was. I traced those boys for two years and a half, 
and I found, that of those who had come in for the first time 
in that year, before that year and another year and a half had 
elapsed, they came in at the rate of 56 per cent. Now, as I 
have told the Committee, during the two years and half we 
have been under the improved system, we have had altogether 
only three boys relapsed out of about 110." 

It may be, that in carrying out the great scheme, some of 
the unhappy objects of the discipline may sink beneath it These 
are the accidents to which we must look, in all general systems 
intended to regulate the masses of m^ankind. Perhaps some 
such instance has occurred ; and the* authorities, proceedins^ 
from a particular instance to general principles, have pushed 
their conclusions to principles more general. Tested by such 
a rule, all systems, principles, and institutions would fail. We 
should in vain legislate, if our legislation must be adapted to 
the particular character of every unit. 



AnT. IV--SCOTCH PRISONS. 

In a country like ours, consisting of thirty-one independent 
sovereignties, each having exclusive control of its penal laws 
and institutions, it is not surprising that great diversity should 
exist in the administration of the respective governments. The 
scale of crime and punishment in adjoining States may be 
widely different And in most of the States a great diversity 
in the treatment of crimlnab is seen even in adjoining counties. 
But why there should not be uniformity in countries under 
monarchical rule, not only in the laws and their administration, 
but also in the application of its sanctions, (including the con- 
struction and management of gaols and penitentiaries,) is not so 
readily understood. 
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When the Twelfth Report of the Inspectors of the Prisons of 
Scotland was published, some two or three years since, public 
attention was called to the statements it contained, many of 
which were thought to be irreconcilable with each other. For 
example, the report stated that the prisons of the country were 
"considered to be in a very satisfactory state," while at 
the same time the pages which immediately follow, prove 
that they are exactly the reverse. The Prison at Ayr, 
for example, " was dangerously overcrowded ; three, four, or 
five persons in every cell, the dimensions of which are not 
osoally considered fit for a single prisoner." It had, moreover, 
DO chaplain, and 140 prisoners. The Prison of Dundee was in 
a similar condition in regard to accommodation. That of 
Falkirk ** is a damp dilapidated place, incapable of improve- 
ment, and totally unfit to be used as a Prison ; and yet its two 
miserable cells are sometimes required to accommodate seven 
males and three females." The peeper of the Irvine Prison 
states, that ** he has only one pair of blankets, though the num- 
ber of prisoners sometimes amounts to seven at a time ; and 
that the bed-ticks have not been washed, nor the straw within 
them changed, for the last five years." In the Forfar Prison, 
sometunes nine prisoners ** are obliged to occupy an apartment 
ten feet three and a half inches long, by five feet ten and a half 
inches in breadth, with the door opening inwards, and in which 
there is only room for two beds." And in the Prison even of 
Edinburgh, ''there were only 127 out of 555 prisoners in con- 
finement, to whom the separate-system could not be applied, 
for want of room." 

These items are not without use, as suggesting the points in 
which abuses are likely to occur ; but our main object in citing 
them, 18 as a contrast to a picture of another Scotch prison, 
drawn by no inimical hand, b\]t intended to exhibit another 
form of abuse, not less calculated to defeat the proper ends of 
penitentiary discipline. 

The prison at Perth is one of the most expensive model- 
prisoos in the world. Though supported by lar^e funds, and 
ondef the direction of men distinguished for their rank, their 
homanicy, and their knowledge, it has failed to accomplish one 
sngle object of its institution ; and the appalling fact has been 
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admitted by one of its Directors, that no less than sixtt-ssven 
PER CENT, of the prisoners who endure its discipline are recom- 
mitted. The reason may be traced to a system at variance 
with the character of punishment, and which has been treated 
by Lord Denman thus, in speaking of juvenile offenders: 

** I greatly dread the effect of gtvin^ them benefits and privi- 
leges which they never could have hoped for, but from the 
commission of crimes. I own myself extremely jealous of the 
gratuitous instruction of the young felon in a trade, merely be- 
cause he is a felon, and of the displacement of the honest from 
employment, by his success in thus obtaining it Perhaps this 
is the most important branch of criminal law ; for the age in- 
quired of is that at which the habits are formed, and the path 
of life is chosen. I hold the only legitimate end of punishment 
to be, to deter from crime; but I tnink I perceive in some of 
the theories of benevolent men such a mode of administering 
the criminal law as to encourage instead of deterring." — 
Appendix to First RejxjrU Lords^ p. 3. 

Whether or not this was intended to apply to the prison at 
Perth, it certainly hits off that great renovating shop for the 
enfeebled constitutions of exhausted criminals. The system 
there is a literal reduction to practice of the precept, that when 
a man strikes you upon the one cheek, you are to turn him the 
other also. The comforts of existence are liberally supplied by 
an injured community, to the ruffians who have wronged them. 
We take them from the streets — corrupted and corrupting — 
place them in the bath— cleanse them from outward pollution 
^-clothe them in warm and comfortable garments — and locate 
them in an apartment, the possession of which they never antici- 
pated even in their dreams. It is well-lighted, ventilated, and 
warmed. They have employment given tnem to occupy atten- 
tion and pass the time. They are addressed in the language of 
kindness ; educated men interest themselves in their welfare. 
From a state of humiliation they are raised to a position of self- 
esteem. They have the privilege of converse with books. Food 
of a healthy kind — sufficient exercise — instruction in many use- 
ful branches of education, and in a trade. This is solitary im- 
prisonment at Perth ! A cheerful gaiety is diffused over the 
severe brow of penal discipline. The suffering of the past is 
forgotten in the hilarious glow of present enjoyment All goes 
merry as a marriage-bell ! What have the best of us different 
from this, except the freedom — useless without leisure — to take 
a longer stroll than a comfortable airing-yard permits? What 
depressing contrasts these things create ! Compare them with 
the living in the noisome garret, or still more noisome cellar of 
the honest poor, who have never qualified themselves by a life 
of crime for the service of skilful teachers during life, and who 
have not as good a funeral when life shall be no more ! 
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In reading the varioas reports of the inspectors, one loses 
patience at the extreme minuteness with which these gentlemen 
describe their anxiety to have everything clean and tidy. If a 
miserable spider has been left unmolested in a corner of a cell, 
or a bluebottle is found buzzing about the ears of a prisoner, 
these circumstances will be duly chronicled. The prisoners 
vould be the most ungrateful of mankind if they did not con- 
sider themselves contented ; accordingly, the chaplains and the 
inspectors of the prisons duly record as a great fact, that John 
Thomson, or Michael OGrad v, or Betty Mulligan, " expressed 
themselves happy and satisfied;" as if it was for their satisfac- 
tion they are kept in such comfortable quarters ! 

Our readers may perhaps look upon this picture as quite 
overdrawn, but if it supplies a motive to caution in the indul- 
gence of a morbid philanthropy in the treatment of public 
offenders, our purpose will be served. That there is danger of 
our falling into that extreme, might be easily shown, and the 
results are well expressed by a foreign reviewer of the Scotch 
reports. 

The object of punishment appears to be forgotten. We have 
proceeded from the cruelty of former days to all the liberalities 
of a well-meant, but foolish generosity. Experience has only 
illuminated the track we have passed ; and nothing can more 
illustrate the failure which has overtaken our experiments both 
in England and here, than the aimlessness and contradictory 
character of measures for the future. There is no unity of pur- 
pose, no confidence in any one principle— no perseverance in a 
plan. Every year brings its vernal promise, and its autumnal 
disappointment. All is ai chaos of inconsistencies — a medley of 
contradictions — a series of experiments, in which none is pur- 
sued far enough to give much prospect of success, although for 
the time, the prisoners are kept laboring away with much 
energy on the edifice of their own social and moral regenera- 
tion, and compelled to take it all down again when they have 
got it half erected. There is no simple and consistent code of 
regulations. This, with the eminent authorities that direct our 
institutions, must arise from that philosophical doubt consequent 
on enlargement of understanding ; though the disgrace which 
has overtaken in Scotland the Separate System of Prison dis- 
cipline is attributable greatly to allowing the judgment to be 
dragged headlong by generous and amiable sensibilities which 
have no jurisdiction here.* 

• North Britiah Review, fiovembcr, 1848. 
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If we are xi6i greatly mistakea, there are some among us, 
who are disposed to advocate such relaxations of discipline 
under the separate system, as would not only involve it in dis- 
credit, but ensure its speedy abrogation. A pigmy may sap 
what a giant cannot overturn. 



Amx. V^-OUR CRIMINAL LAW. 

With the gederal progress of society and especially with the 
advance of the institution of science and humanity, it would be 
strange indeed if no light had been shed upon the path of the 
legislator, judge, and gaoler, in respect to crimes and penalties. 
It is scarcely to be supposed that thirty years have brought 
such meliorating influences to those involuntary sufferers, the 
blind, the deaf, the mute, the idiot, and the insane, and that 
nothing can be suggested which justice and humanity will unite 
to approve for alleviating the miitories of wilful offenders, not 
to impair the efficiency of the discipline, but on the contrary to 
secure its wholesome severity. 

There is no State in the Union more interested in this topic 
than Pennsylvania. The same enlightened and humane feeling 
which prompted her ^o establish bylaw a uniform system of 
Prison Discipline, and one before untried in the United States, 
will induce her to make it as perfect as practicable. It was to be 
expected that, in the progress of the experiment, many defects 
would be discovered in the structure of prisons, and in their 
disciplinary regulations and internal economy ; that changes 
would be suggested in the gradation of crimes and the appor- 
tionment of penalties — that judges would find it necessary to 
discriminate more carefully, and regard themselves as the depo- 
sitories of a discretionary power which to neglect, is to abuse 
— that the inflnence of the new system on mind and body would 
be closely watched, and its features modified to meet any ap- 
parent exigency, and last, though not least, that the penal code 
would be revised in due time, and its provisions adapted to the 
existing state of things. 
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It is to this point that the attention of the Legislature is spe- 
cially requested. With due regard to the independence of the 
different departments of the government, and without any re- 
flection upon our courts of justice or prison-officers, it is 
respectfully suggested, that it is within the special province of the 
Legislature to inquire into the operations of the laws, adjust 
their inequalities, supply deficiencies, and adapt their general 
bearing to the results of experience and the actual condition of 
society. 

The following points may be specified as (jeserviug Legisla- 
tive investigation. 

I. Whether the principle of convict-separation which distin- 
guishes the Pennsylvania system, does not enable us to accom- 
plish the object of punishment, (if accomplished at all,) in a 
much shorter period than where association is permitted 1 

It must be for the interest of the State to make the process 
of punishment as rapid as possible. Convicts are very un- 
profitable laborers, and to keep them a day beyond the needful 
term of duress is neither just nor economical. If they can be 
restored to society as sharers of the common burden, the sooner 
it is done the better. It is believed that many convicts are 
sentenced to three, five, or seven years, the end of whose in- 
carceration would be far better answered by a much briefer 
confinement. 

It has been contended by some of the advocates of the sepa- 
rate principle, that the loss on the labor of convicts, in conse- 
quence of being restricted to trades which can bo pursued 
single-handed and in a small apartment, would be fully made 
op in the great abridgment which is allowable of the term of 
their confinement, without lessening at all the efficiency or 
success of the discipline, but rather enlarging both. In the 
present state of our criminal code, however, no such abridg- 
ment is likely to be realized. 

II. Whether a judicious modification of the penal code would 
DOt obviate in a great measure the necessity for frequent par- 
dons, by which the whole force of the law is relaxed and the 
wholesome eflfect of the discipline coimteracted ? 

How far the imduly protracted severity of oursystei;n,or indeed 
any system of imprisonment, on individual cases of peculiar phy- 
voL. vn.-^4. ^ T 
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sical condition or mental temperament may have been urged as a 
reason for the interposition of the pardoning power, we have no 
means of knowing, but it is quite clear that such a reason, if it 
is well founded, would be urged with great force ; and if, through 
neglect or other causes, the sufferer is denied such alleviations 
as are requisite in all prisons and are perfectly consistent with 
convict-separation, nothing but the exercise of executive 
clemency can prevent the occurrence of a grave and perhaps 
irreparable abuse of power* It is submitted to the Legislature 
that a judicious revision of the criminal code and a review of 
the results of its administration might disclose the true source of 
evils of this class and suggest an appropriate remedy* 

III. Whether our penal laws might not be so modified as to 
allow of conditional sentences — thus rendering the good conduct 
of the prisoner available to shorten the term of his duress ? 

The right of the State- to deprive a citizen of liberty and 
subject him to penal suffering, is not to be denied, but should never 
be stretched beyond clear necessity. If an offender is in bondage 
to the law seven years, when two would as well or better 
have answered the ends of justice, it is clearly a case of op- 
pression, from which the community and the offender both 
suffer. And the question whether two, three, five, or seven years 
confinement is most likely to answer these ends, is not fully to 
be determined at the time sentence is past. It must depend not 
a little upon the development of results — and hence the period 
fixed by the sentence, should be the very shortest that the law 
allows unless there are some specific reasons for supposing that 
an extension of the time, in a grave case, is required. 

If the period of confinement is unduly abridged, or the severity 
of it relaxed, so that the ends of the sentence are not answered, 
it will put society to the risk of further depredations and to the 
trouble and expense of a re-conviction, which are certainly to be 
avoided if practicable. There is, however, some redress in such 
a case. But where the period of confinement is unduly length, 
ened the convict is unjustly treated, and the end of his sentence 
is defeated — ^he has no redress — ^is probably exasperated by a 
sense of injury and feels justified in taking the shortest methods of 
revenge. There is no question that an error on the side of 
lenity, in the determination of sentences, is far less prolific of 
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evil and far more capable of correction than an error on die 
ride of severity. 

Should it be practicable to introduce into our criminal code 
some conditional provisions by which the prisoner should have 
in his own hands, the power to abridge or prolong the period of 
his confinement, such as is commented on in our Journal for 
April, 1851, we might reap advantages from it, which would 
abundantly compensate for all the risks we should incur. At all 
events let the suggestion be weighed, for it is dictated by no 
private or momentary interest 



AmT. VL— ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS. 

Our readers are not ignorant of the gratifying success which 
has attended recent efforts to mitigate the calamity of idiocy. 
Id Europe, institutions for this purpose have been established 
many years. In the United States, they are more recent but 
not less successful One has recently been opened between 
Albany and Troy, which is under Legislative patronage and 
supervision. 

We have been particularly impressed by the report of an in- 
stitution of this kind in England, in which the condition of the 
unhappy creatures before treatment, is strikingly contrasted with 
that to which they are raised. From this report we also learn 
something of the number of this class of sufferers, and the liberal 
things which are devised for their relief. The report to which 
we refer is for 1851. 

The institution; of which it j^ives so interesting an account, 
has been practically at work for two years, though it dates its 
commencement a year earlier, that period having been consumed 
in preparatory labors. The report speaks of the institution under 
the endearing name of a pamily, consisting of one hundred and 
ninety-five individuals — a family, whose members are made up 
of the saddest elements of physical existence — partakers of that 
one blood whereof God made the family of man — of it, yet 
hardly in it. These sons and daughters of sorrow labor not 
only under severe degrees of mental infirmity and privation, 
but under the superadded afliiction, for the most part, of an 
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infirm" or diseased constitutioD ; the ♦* majority of them are 
feeble/ several imperfectly formed, some are partially para- 
lyzed, and many epileptic, off to a certain extent limited in 
the use of their bodily powers, with senses sluggish, imperfect 
speech,^enfeebled use of their hands, and unsteady or ricketty 
walk." Such are the materials, to the passing eye unpromising 
and dismal indeed, out of which the managers of this asylum 
hope to raise a homo circle of not useless, not burdensome, not 
unintelligent, and of absolutely happy beings. There are those 
who are conversant with the sentimentalities of misery, who 
can descant upon it, and dwell amidst the poetry of it, who are 

« ** In love with wretchedneM, 
But ihun the wretched." 

Everybody who knows his own natural character, sees 
and deplores the root of this spurious pathos there, and he is 
therefore in a condition to estimate something of the toil, some- 
thing of the self-denial, something of the shrinking, something of 
the labor of love, that are exercised when the heart and hand of 
benevolence come in actual contact with such poor outcasts. 
He can understand how many gleams of hope are extinguished 
by the caprice or sullenness, or absolute vacancy, which from 
time to time cast a black shadow of almost despair upon every 
effort ; he knows what a demand upon the resources of the 
temper and the spirits is made by Ihe tardy steps of even the 
most hopeful. To such the report especially addresses itself, 
and by such it will be read with sentiments of gratitude and 
admiration : — 

1. First of all, to conceive of any change that has been 
effected, it is needful to know what was the state of the family 
originally. Amongst those placed under the care of the board 
from the commencement there have been : — 

Twenty-five unable to walk. 

One hundred and fourteen unable to feed or dress themselves 
or take care of their persons. 

Twenty epileptic. 

Twelve paralyzed. 

Sixty-eight dumb ; and 

Twenty-five under nine years of age. 

All the family, of course, were the subjects of physical infir- 
mity and mental imbecility. The rule with the board has been 
from the first, to deem no case ineligible^ however bad in itself^ 
and hoioever burdensome to themselves^ where there was the rea- 
sonable prospect of amendment. So helpless and so unpromising 
a family, perhaps was never before brought together. 

Physical training has of course had the first place ; which, as 
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advance is made, is succeeded by that which is mental and 
moral First, bathing, shampooing, and gymnastic exercises; 
then reading, writings natural and Scripture history, singing, 
and drawing, and music ; also gardening, carpentering, &c* 
The result has been, as far as the limited time allowed for the 
experiment, absolutely good. Six have been taught to walk, 
and fourteen much improved who had a crippled use of their 
limbs. Twenty-seven who were dumb, or made strange and 
unmeaning noises, are getting the use of articulate sounds and 
are beginning to speak. Forty-eight have been taught to feed 
and dress themselves, and to observe cleanly habits. Twenty- 
three have been taught to read ; twenty-seven to write ; eleven 
to cipher ; sixteen to draw. Some are taught music ; nearly 
all singing ; nearly all are in the drilling or gymnastic classes. 
Ninety can attend with propriety on domestic, and about fifty 
can attend on public worship, and have pleasure in so doing. ' 
There is order, there is the formation of good habits out of the 
revolting material of screaming, barking, moping, dirt, and 
destructiveness. In attaining, this, several cases were placed 
under separate care, night and day , from hour to hour. There 
is health : a family so infirm and frail may be well supposed to 
need the tenderest nursing that a warm heart can bestow upon 
it, and for lack of which, doubtless, hundreds and thousands 
have fallen away to hopeless dementation, and an early grave. 
For the first eighteen months during which the asylum was 
open, much painful service, as may be supposed, fell upon the 
infirmary. But subsequently the change has been so striking 
that there is not a single case of sickness in the whole establish- 
ment. There is happiness ; elements of buoyant happiness exist 
in the poor idiot The report says : — 

The poor idiot, if wisely and kindly treated, is mostly disposed 
to be happy. Providence tempers the wind to the shorn lamb- 
Every advance we make in the care and education of this class, 
has a sensible efiect on their contentment and satisfaction. 
Care sits lightly on them ; they are very open to kindness, and 
glad to return it; and even under privation they are often saved 
from distressing consciousness. Apart from the cases of posi- 
tive physical disease and suffering, there is not a family, far or 
near, more contented, more cheerful, more happy 1 And this is 
so evident, and at the same time so surprising to visitors, that 
they commonly retire, asking themselves, Can this be an idiot 

FAMILY ? 

What they want is a building adequate to the great emer- 
gency, — a NATIONAL asylum. Private dwellings are found incon- 
venient, incapable of being converted into the required accom- 
modation. What is indispensable to success, is separation and 
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classification. An eligible site, half an hour's distance from 
London, has been secured ; and a building fund has been opened, 
headed by the notice of a donation, by will, from Sir Charles- 
Forbes, of 500L It is proposed to raise a model institution, 
worthy of the object, and to provide, at first, for not less than 
three hundred beds. 10,000i are required before it can be com- 
menced. The autumnal election of beneficiaries of the charity 
was to take place on the 30th of October last, for the purpose of 
choosing fifteen candidates. The number of applicants — their 
circumstances making up a history of human wretchedness of 
which it would be only needful to lift up a corner of the drapery 
that hides the woe of London from the wealth of London, to 
melt 10,000 hearts — amounts to one hundred and sixty-four ! 
a large proportion between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 



Aet. VII.— ANmiAL REPORT OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 

In 1835 a society was organized in Boston "for the purpose 
of inquiring into and removing the causes of pauperism and the 
discouragement of street-beggary, by obtaining and communi- 
cating information about applicants for charity and aiding them 
to obtain employment." A friend has kindly sent us a report 
of last year's proceedings, made in October last, which contains 
several items of sufficient general interest to entitle them to a 
place in our Journal. 

The grand results for the year, evince the necessity and ap- 
propriateness of the Society's efforts, and are withal very credita- 
ble to the efficiency of its executive officers. The whole num- 
ber furnished with employment, during the year, was 3,137 ; 
viz.: 203 girls, who were fifteen years of age or under; 184 
boys, minors ; and 2,750 men and women. Places in the city, 
1,377; in the country, 1,760. There have been 1,603 cases 
in charge of the reference office, during the past year, for 
employment, investigation, information, or charity, by each of 
whom was received a note, letter or reference-ticket; or they 
were brought by persons interested in them; all of which have 
received the proper attention due to them. Among these 1,503 
cases were a large number of much interest. Some who have 
applied for charity have been furnished with employment, by 
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which they have been enabled to take care of themselves. 
Runaway boys have been restored to their friends, or placed in 
good keeping. Some very destitute persons have been sent to 
their friends in olher parts of ihe State or country, partly by 
the kindness of railroad superintendents, and partly through the 
assistance of gentlemen who have been interested in such .cases. 
One man was loaned a hand-cart, and is doing well ; another 
was furnished with a wooden leg, who is not doing so well, but 
still continues at times his practice of begging. Numbers of 
unprotected females, strangers in the city, have reason to be 
thankful they were directed or sent here. 

On the subject of street begging the ground taken in the re- 
port may be learned from the following passage. 



In the book kept for the purpose of minuting some of the cases 
that pass through our hands, will be found recorded a number of 
cases of imposition detected or reported : those that have felt in- 
terested by the plausible stories told by these impostors have not 
only saved their money by referring them to our office, but have 
gained a beneficial experience of this class, which is much more 
numerous than is generally supposed. There is no safety in 
giving to street-beggars, or those that apply at the door, n one 
is interested in their statements, and convenience does not admit 
of making a thorough personal investigation before relieving, 
and it is not known where to send them to the proper source of 
relief, it would be better for him to send them away empty, or 
to give food, but never money. In nine cases out of ten, if relief 
b afforded without first obtaining a knowledge of the applicant, 
the donor will be deceived and imposed upon. The "travelling 
business" is on the increase, and is now the most in vogue ; 
persons stating they wish to go here and there to their friends, 
and only need so much more to pay their passage. There is 
honest poverty; there is much suffering in our city; and even 
some of these cases are honest, and worthy of attention and re- 
lief. But a majority of them are a mere pretence, a swindling 
operation ; or the applicants are amply able to |5ay their own 
fare to wherever their inclination or business calls them. Ex- 
perience in this business has fully demonstrated these facts. 
Soliciting aid to bury a child, or some member of a family, is 
another form of imposition much practised. The public cannot 
be too cautious in bestowing aid upon such applicants ; we have 
records of the grossest impositions of this kind. We would not 
wish to close the heart or the hand of any desirous of relieving 
the deserving poor, but would kindly proffer our advice and 
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assistance, if necessary, in promoting such a good work. In 
view, however, of the want of all s^sten) in relieving the desti- 
tute, — in these days, when the importunate and bold professional 
beggar reaps a harvest, while virtuous, honest poverty dares 
hardly to show its head, and goes unnoticed and unrelieved, we 
would say to all, " Beware of imposition." 

There are some curious facts on the subject of immigration. 
The number registered at the Custom House in New York in 
1840-41 was 54,741 ; in Boston, 8,237. In 1845-6, in New 
York, 91,118; in Boston, 8,550. In 1850, in New York, 
212,796; in Boston, 30,075. 

The following table shows that while the paupers of the city, 
— "its own poor," — have decreased 37 per cent., the imported 
pauperism has increased about 150 per cent! 

PAUPERISM IN boston; AND ITS COST. 
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The proportion of native and foreign pauperism appears still 
more strikingly in the Dispensary Report, from which we learn 
that the whole number of cases attended by the Physicians of 
the Dispensary during the year was 4,055, of which 64 were 
Bostonians, 2,277 were Irish, and 949 were the children of Irish 
parents. There is also a very notable increase of committals 
to the Gaol and House of Correction, as will appear from the 
following tables : — * 
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*' After adding to all this," says the report, " the expenses of 
the various courts by which the prisoners enumerated have 
been tried, some little idea can be formed of the cost of crime 
in dollars and cents to the city of Boston. Setting aside the 
great increase of expense within the past five years, no one can 
look at the vast increase of crime, especially among minors, 
during the same period, without the most fearful apprehensions 
as to the future ; and well may we inquire. Where is the end to 
be ? The whole commitments to Jail in the past year have in- 
creased over those of the year 1845, about one hundred and 
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thirty-two per cent.; and to the House of Correction, about 
sixty per cent The commitments of minors to the Jail have 
increased, for the same time, one hundred and seventy per cent; 
and to the House of Correction, two hundred per cent 

** Immigration f Pauperism^ and Crime come together. The 
statistics of immigration are enlarged ; and, as a consequence 
of their increase, our pauper and criminal statistics are also 
increased. 

<' By the census of 1850, it will be seen, that from 1845, (or in 
five years) there has been an actual diminution in the American 
population of the city of Boston of 1,755 persons. In the same 
time, there has been an increase of 26,177 in their foreign popu- 
lation. 

** If figures prove any thing, then these statistics, drawn from 
oflicial sources, prove that the greater part of our pauperism 
and crime is not of natural growth here. It is not, with us, 
owing to a falling-oflf in business, a pressure of the money- 
market, or a failure of the crops. No. It is imported, ready 
made to our hands ; and on it is paid a higher rate of duty than 
on all other importations. But, instead of using their best ener- 
gies to remedy this state of things, the community are indirectly, 
if not directly, fostering them. And how 7 it may be asked* 
By holding out inducements or encouragement for thousands to 
remain, who, if they wish to better their condition should leave 
this city; — by providing men and women with partial work, and 
allowing them to depend upon charity for the rest of their support, 
instead of advising, and even if necessary assisting them, to go 
where their labor would be in demand, and would afibrd them an 
independent subsistence, if not something more ; — by the lack of 
all system in the distribution of charity ; — by the out-door relief 
afforded, of which the opinion in this country, England, and 
France, is that it is calculated to increase pauperism; and 
whatever tends to increase pauperism increases crime : they 
are, indeed, indissolubly connected." 

We have it in our hearts to treat the subject of pauperism in 
connection with street-begging, truancy, &c., more at large than 
our limits allow, for we are pursuaded that philanthropy is both 
sinned against and sinning in all these matters. 
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There is no mystery ia the inereaae of crime in our country. 
When we consider how large an infusion of the foreign element 
every year brings into our population ; the extreme increase 
which is given to traffic in ardent spirit, and the multiplied 
temptations to use it ; the facilities of escaping detection,, the 
examples of stupendous fraud and corruption in high life, which 
are neither punished nor even prosecuted ; the large exercise of 
executive clemency, and the widely prevailing disposition to 
regard crime as a misfortune, for which the perpetrator is to 
be pitied, (if not petted,) rather than as an exhibition of depravity, 
for which he justly suffers: when these things are considered, 
we may rather wonder at the degree in which ofiences are 
repressed, and that so large a measure of public peace and 
order is secured. 

We had the opportunity lately, by the kindness of an officer 
of the court, to look over a presentment or report of the Grand 
Jury of Suffolk County, (Mass.,) which as our readers know is 
all but the same with the city of Boston. It was made to the 
Municipal Court of that city, and embraces a period of six 
months. 

During that period, 790 cases were presented for inquiry, 
and in 677 of them true bills were found. Of the 700 cases, 
523 were foreigners, and 167 minors, leaving only 100, or 
about one*eighth of the number adult natives I 

Of the crimes, 220 were larcenies ; 86 assaults and batteries; 
964 noisy and disorderly houses, and violations of license and 
sundry other laws of the same class ; 29 keeping brothels, and 
25 for breaking and entering buildings. In support of these 
various charges, 2,384 different witnesses were examined by 
the Grand Jury. 

In a very elaborate survey of the moral condition of the 
community, the jury advert to second-hand clothes-dealers, 
junk shops, and pawn brokers' offices, as among the most pro- 
lific sources of crime, but they do not suggest any specific 
measure to suppress or regulate them. 

The vast preponderance of foreigners in the criminal com- 
munity is dwelt upon, and perhaps some little natural pride is 
gratified by the contrast, but after all there is no great satisfac- 
tion in this view. Wherever they originate, such people are 
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now, or soon will be, incorporated into the body politic of the 
United States. They are quite as likely to pick the pocket, 
fire the dwelling, or take the life of an American as of a for- 
eigner. They and their children add as much to the pauper 
burden of the town or State, as if they were native Americans ; 
and though we may hope, that the influence of our free institu- 
tions, the ease with which an honest living may be obtained, 
and the conscious improvement of their social condition, will 
combine to work a favorable change in their character, yet 
we must remember, that when sound and corrupt bodies come 
in contact, the odds are all against the former. 

If we would avoid the worst consequences of an influx of 
ignorant, degraded and vicious foreigners, we must ensure their 
immediate dispersion. Our true policy is to encourage and 
facilitate, in every possible way, their immediate passage to the 
agricultural districts of the country, where labour is in demand, 
and a fair remuneration in food, if not in money, is very sure. 
By this distribution of its particles, a fusion of the foreign ele- 
ment into the general habits of American society is secured, 
but it will never occur, if they remain in a mass in the port 
where they land. 

We have noticed loud complaints in some papers, (chiefly 
those under foreign influence,) that families, (especially from 
Ireland,) arriving in this country, and without sufiicient means 
to support themselves are separated, — the children being sent to 
farmers and mechanics in rural districts, and indentured to 
service. It is undoubtedly true, that many emigrant families, 
whose habits or necessities make them the objects of public 
charity, are disposed of by the public authorities as our own 
pauper families are ; and if their children can be placed in the 
households of respectable farmers in the country, where they 
can be schooled and trained, as all children in such a country 
as ours may and must be, they ought to esteem it one of the 
blessings which they secure by their change of home. 

The general impression that America is a free country ; that 
all the people in America live comfortably, as a matter of 
course ; that it is a common thing to have three meals a day ; 
and that meat and bread are within the reach even of a poor 
man, if he is willing to work for them, is doubtless expanded 
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by many persons, who propose to try their fortunes here ; so 
that they come to think of a free country as a lawless one ; of a 
comfortable life as a lazy one, and of meat and wheat as grow- 
ing right up to one's mouth all ready to be swallowed, as some 
creatures are said to swallow flies that have collected within 
their jaws, while they were sunning themselves. 

The sooner these fancies are dispelled, the better for them 
and for us ; and hence the very best thing that can be done for 
a poor emigrant family arriving at Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia, and unable to provide for their own wants, is, to 
secure tliera cheap, but comfortable and immediate transporta- 
tion from the place of landing to some section of the country 
where their muscular energies can be at once fully tasked, and 
their industry fairly recompensed. It is, we are aware, a volun- 
tary thing with such a family, whether they will go or not, just as 
it is a voluntary thing whether they will work or starve ; but it 
is the duty of the public authorities to insist upon the Bible 
maxim : "If any man,*' (who is able,) "will not work, neither shall 
be eat ;" and places are, or should be provided in every city, 
where large numbers of emigrants arrive, at which every able 
bodied man and woman who seeks or needs public charity, 
may be comfortably fed, clothed and lodged in return for daily 
labour, and with the privilege of receiving in money, whatever 
they may earn beyond their support. Our legislatures have 
conferred all needful authority upon the municipal government 
of every such place, to check the accumulation of poverty and 
crime from this source; and if it is suffered to lie inoperative they 
deserve to suffer, — and surely will, sooner or later, suffer — the 
terrible consequences of their neglect 

Our doctrine then is, treat all poor emigrants kindly, and let 
them enjoy the social, civil and religious privileges which our 
country affords. But when they throw themselves, or in the 
providence of God, are cast upon the public for a supply of 
their wants, the public have some voice in the method of dis- 
pensing its charily. They are not only justified, but in duty 
bound to determine how the desired aid can be bestowed with 
the greatest advantage to the beneficiary and to the public. 
And when they provide places for the children in the country, 
where their prospective services can be made available to their 
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present support, ind their highest moral welfare at the same 
time secured, they do the best thing that is practicable for all 
concerned. And a like good service they do, when they put 
the parents and elder children to suitable labour for their own 
subsistence, or when they push them out far from the crowded, 
unwholesome and corrupt courts and alleys of the city, into the 
free pure air of the country; and instead of the occasional jobs, 
and the temptations and corruptions of idle intervals, give them 
steady, healthful and well remunerated employment on the farm, 
in the woods, or upon the canal or rail road. 

We had no thought of pursuing this topic so far, when it in- 
cidentally came up in noticing the Grand Jury's report upon it; 
but it is worthy of this and much more and better consideration, 
and we shall make it a point to refer to some other subjects 
of the same document in our next number. 



To the Editor or Editors of the Prison Journal 

Noticing in the fourth number of volume one of "Quarterly- 
Summary, of the transactions of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia," a paper on the effects of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of Prison Discipline, by a member of the faculty, I am in- 
duced to express the hope that you will expose the ex-parte 
character of its facts, and the fallacy of its arguments. 

It is to be regretted, that so many form their opinion of the 
system from the reading or hearing of such a paper, without 
any farther examination. Ought not the other side of the case 
to be exhibited, through the same medium, as well as in your 
Journal ? 

A Believer iir the Great Supbrioritt or the system of 

Separatioit. 

We thank our correspondent for manifesting so much in- 
terest for our Journal and its objects, but we do not think it 
worth while to pursue the course he suggests : 

Not long since, a brief exposition *of the results of the system 

* '* An inqcdTy into the alleged tendency of the leparation of convicts one from 
the other to prodooe dieetae and derangement," pp 160«— E. C. & J. Biddls. 
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which the medical paper disapproves was published in Philadel- 
phia, ID Mrhich the best and most conclusive medical evidence 
was adduced, to show that every position of any importance^ 
taken in the paper to which our correspondent alludes^ is un- 
tenable. It is idle to accumulate testimony, while that which 
has already been adduced is abundant and uncontradicted. 
When that testimony is impeached or invalidated, or the con- 
clusions drawn from it are shown to be unwarranted, it will be 
time enough to resume the inquiry. 



PUBLIC CHARirnsa 

The following passage is from ** an address to the graduating 
class of South Carolina coUege at commencement, the first day 
of December, 1851, by Professor Lieber.'* 

If our age had produced nothing but the Ragged School, the 
Savings Bank, and the Wash-house for the poor, I should feel 
warranted in saying that the throb of charity is not unknown 
to its heart. I told you that I lately beheld the remains of 
Nineveh's grandeur. In the same city, whither the emblems 
of Assyrian sway have travelled — a symbolic indication of the 
direction which the course of history itself has taken, from 
Asia through the south of Europe, to the northern nations — in 
the same city where the wonder of our age was erected, the 
greatest monument of peace and good will, there too I have 
repeatedly visited the Ragged School, and those rescue schools 
for young abandoned thieves, and offending girls, far more 
difficult to reclaim than thieves ; and I believe that man was 
never engaged in a more Christian and holy cause. If we 
justly observe that Christianity has produced by far the vastest 
changes in society, government, national intercouse, commerce 
and literature, simply because it changed the inner man, and, 
therefore, humanity itself; we ought to add: And it has been 
able to produce the Ragged School. Kings and governments 
have in ail ages occupied themselves, at times, with high em- 
prizes; but it was left to our day to hear monarchs mention in 
their pithy throne speeches, addressed to assembled parliaments, 
the Primer, the Penitentiary, and the Potatoe, — the poorest 
food for the poorest people. These are signs that stand for 
multitudes of things. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 



THE BOX AND THE BRUSHES; OR, WHO KNOWS WHAT HE 
MAY COME TO YET! 

We had been to the ballion office of the Bank of England to ez« 
amine some packages of coin and brilliants that had just arrived^ 
and were slowly crossing^ the area in front of the Royal Exchange, no- 
ticing as we walked the innumerable and ever varying countenances of the 
crowd which streams along from Cheapeide through (>)mhill and Lombard 
Street, when just as we stepped upon the pavement which forms the noble 
esplanade, our attention was drawn to a group of persons standing by the 
railings directly under the Duke of Wellington's statue. It was some 
minutes ere we could discover the object that interested them ; it was not the 
heroic figure of the old warrior, nor the noble war horse he bestrode, neither 
was it the magnificent portico of the Exchange : pillars, frieze, and inscrii>- 
tions, were all lost upon them ; they were lookmg down rather than up ; they 
seemed very intent, however, upon something, and we hastened to join them. 
It is not every thing that arrests the busy Londoners at the hour of balf>past 
ten in the morning, especially in that centre of commercial life. A few steps 
brought us round to the front of bis grace, and there, directly under the 
very countenance of the *' great captain,*' knelt a little lad, whose cap and 
red blouse, as well as the midge on his breast, told us at a glance that he 
belonged to a new order recently instituted by the philanthropists of London, 
the members of which are drawn firom the hovels and dens of humanity, but 
who are destined to become shming, if not illustrious characters in their day 
and generation. We allude to the **polishing brigade," alitis the " Shoe-black 
Society," whose ranks are to be filled firom time to time by the most promis- 
ing and trustworthy pupils of the Ragged Schools of the metropolis. Our 
little fi-iend was quite up to his business. In firont of him lay a small box, 
about fourteen inches by ten, which was surmounted by a block of wood, say 
four inches high, and shaped something like the sole of a shoe or boot; in 
this instance a human foot, belonging to a most benevolent-lookiog younff 
gentleman, was placed upon it, the trouser turned up at the bottom, and 
** blackie" was polishing away in good earnest ; at his left stood the jar of 
liquid, which with the box and brushes, formed his only stock-in-trade. 
The first boot was soon finished, and the trouser replaced ; the other was 
then lifted, the dust whisked away, the blacking applied, and then brush, 
brush. In a few minutes the process was complete, and the gentleman, 
well pleased with his improved appearance, after satisfying the artist, 
was lost in the thronging tide of life that was eddying to and fi^ in this 
ffreat thoroughfare. The boy replaced his tools of trade, carefully closed 
his jar, eyed keenly the copper coin he had received, and then stood up to 
look for another customer. We looked at his box ; it bore the inscription on 
each side, *'For One Penny, ^^ We read his badge, •* Ragged School Shoe- 
black Society." We viewed his shrewd, yet open and intelligent counte- 
nance, as gentler yet firmly he put the crowd of youngsters who had gathered 
too close upon him, back a little ; a moment, and a promise of another customer 
presented itself; he moved up ; quick as thought his hand was to his cap, 
*^Want boots cleaned, sirT^ but the party moved on, the little shoe black, 
came back to his stand, drew his box and tools to his side, and really looked 
for the moment as if he felt the dignity of honest toil 
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There was nothing in his whole appe&rance to which you codd object ; 
his &ce had a glow of health upon it, joined to a modest self-respect, which 
we greatly admired ; and as he leaned m his coarse but conspicuous uniform at 
the base of the Wellington monument, we thought with great interest of his 
probable fete in this wonderful metropolis of the industrial world. We were 
Dot alone in these thoughts. An elderly woman, evidently of the working 
classes, had like ourselves been watching the lad at his work, and now it was 
finished, and she could look upon his fece, her mother*s heart rejoiced over 
the young candidate for labor, and less restrained or more enthusiastic than 
we. she'was loud in his praises. ** If he is a good boy," said she, " he*ll be Lord 
Mayor of London yet — ay, that he will,'* she repeated ; and, turning to us 
as we looked on approvingly, said, '* He is a good boy, and if all goes on 
well, who knows what he may bel" "Very true," we replied. " We like his 
appearance much ; indeed his whole manner is prepossessing." This was 
Baud in a low tone, and we were not near enough for the object of our enco- 
miums to bear us. {Suddenly our aged companion said to us, " Til speak to 
hi|» ; who knows but a word from an old woman may be hearkened to 1 
Boys will sometimes take kindly what we say, when they will not listen to . 
men." She started forward, spoke to the lad, patting him on the shoulder 
kindly and encouragingly, all of which he acknowledged by nodding acqui- 
escence, still, however, keeping an eye to business. She then returned to 
us, and again repeating that ** he was a good boy, and she was sure he 
would prosper, and perhups be yet Lord Mayor of London," went off breath- 
inggood 'Wishes and blessings upon his head. 

The boy was now alone. We stepped up to him and asked to what school 
be belonged. He said ** Ratcliffe Highway." How long had ihe boys been 
allowed to come into the city 1 About a fortnight Had he a father 1 Yes, 
but he was very old and decrepid ; and his m^er loo— she was quite help- 
less. He had been selected from the " Beer Street" Ragged School for his 
good conduct, and was earning his living and something more in this novel 
branch of industry. He said Lord Ashley and some oSier gentlemen had 
got the Lord Mayor's leave for them to work in the city, and he hoped they 
should do well. 

We hoped so too. We told him that we knew all about the Society ; had 
been present when it was commenced, and were sure neither his Lordship, 
nor the gentlemen of the Committee, would lose sight of those lads who were 
persevering and honest good boys. We begged him to think ofthaty and to 
think dUo that God was his friend for certain, and then, as our time and his 
was precious, we presented him with some little gratuity /or himself and has- 
tened on our way, greatly pleased with this little incident ; and still thinking 
of the old lady's words, we said half aloud as we turned, at the corner of the 
Mansion House, to have a last look at our young friend of the " box and 
the brushes," who knows but the germ of another " Whittington" is to 
be found in the mind of that poor Ragged School boy 1 At all events there 
is heart in him, and hope for him, and whoever it was that raised this lad 
from poverty and ruin, and set him feirly on his feet in this struggling world, 
'*Ae hath done a good work ;" he shall not lose his reward. We would rather 
be among the number of those who are excavating these living stones from 
the quarry of degraded humanity, than be entitled to sit down at the turtle 
and champagne leasts of " City dignitariea" Rather be one, ^ 

"Gathering from" (he "world's wide forest," "as a flow'ret from the soil. 
The nobility of labor — the long pedigree of toil." 

As the foUowing stanzas are very much in keeping with the preceding 
article, and withal convey a very phihmthiopic and philoeophical sentiment 
VOL. VII.— 6 , 
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in easily-remembered rhyme, we hope they will not be regai^dd U ad im- 
pertinent appendix. 

CLEANING OFF THE DIRT. 

I was born and brought np in the midst of the dirt. 
With nothing for stockings, and rags for a shirt 
Vd never a father, and as for my mother, 
She never was sober from one day to t' other. 

My ** lullaby baby" was swearing and din ; 
My earliest sweet'^meat a mouthful of gin. 
As soon as I'm able to move on my feet. 
To pick up a living, Tm turned on the street 

Tm hungfry, and often in want of a meal: 

So, of course, I must work, or beg, borrow, or steal, % 

But work there's no getting, — for none will employ 

A shoeless and parentless vagabond boy. 

I meet with companions, — and there's one they call •• Bob," 
Who good-naturedly offers to give me a job. 
Says he — ** There's the pawnbroker's over the way ; 
Take the coat from outside ! — ^There'll be nothing to pay.** 

I do as he bids me. He tells me with joy. 
He's glad to have found such a proinising boy. 
And as without money I buy things so well, 
He thinks I shall make a good hand at a sell. 

So he takes me at once to a kind-hearted gent. 
With a beard rather black, and a noee very bent. 
Who gives me a shilling, and calls me **good lad !" 
And asks if there ain't any more to be had. 

The game it goes on, every day after day ; 
But more gets the trouble and less gets the pay : 
That it comes very soon as a pleasant relief. 
To be cag'd for three months as a juvenile thie£ 

When tum'd out of prison — the season is cold — 
Of "a school for the Outcast" by some one I'm told. 
I think that I'll go there ; — if nothing I gain. 
At least I'm kept out of the wind and the rain. 

At first when I go there I'm ready to lat^h ; 
I turn off the gas and the teachers I chaflT; 
• But as nothing their temper appears to provoke, 
I very soon find there's an end to that joke. 

They ask if I'll work ; I answer — " Of course ; 
If Tm fed like a Christian, I'll work like a horse." 
So they start me in life in the polishing trade. 
By which, ever since, a good living I've made. 

And oflen my memory carries me back. 
Comparing myself to the shoe that I black ; 
I think how the dirt might have stuck to me still. 
For want of a little hard work and good will 
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So, honour to thoee who are on the alert 

To raise up poor fellows, like us, from the dirt, 

And cause all the rubbings through which we have past 

To end, like this boot, in a polish at last 

There is nothing so black, but if pains we bestow, 
With something like suneiiine will speedily glow ; 
And though deep in the mud, if exertion we use, 
We may walk, very soon, in respectable shoes. 



The Aberdeen (Scotch) Journal of July 28, 1851, contains some very 
nsefiiJ and instructive statements which we commend to the careful con- 
sideration of the readers of our Journal, and especially to such as are dis- 
posed to overlook the influence of preventive agencies in the reduction of 
crime. 

Prison Statistics— Eppiciency op industrial schools, etc. — ^It has 
been remarked, with a good deal of truth, that statistics may be brought lo 
the support of almost any opinion or set of opinions. This, however arises 
from partial views being taken of particular results; for when due allowance 
is made for disturbing causes, the evidence of figures is, (next to iHat of 
one's own senses and actual facts,) the surest index to the soundness or 
unsoundness of any particular theory. Thus, for example, many estimable 
persons who entertain a profound reverence for the genius of arithmetic, 
taking up the returns of our Countv Police, prove to their own abundant 
satisfiction, that crime has, within the last half century, or it may be for a 
shorter period, enormously increased. Tl^y see in 1850 perhaps 20 con- 
victions for one in 1800— and therefore, say they, crime must be twenty-fold 
increased. 'J'hose, however, who penetrate beneath the surface, will admit 
the increase of the convictions without feeling at all shut up to the conclu- 
sbn that there is any absolute increase of crime whatever. We have before 
us a graphic picture of the state of this county at and previous to the esta- 
blishment of the useful Rural Constabulary Force in 1840, sketched by the 
Commissioners of Supply, to prove the necessity for the "application of some 
effectual check" to crime and vagrancy in the county. They say — •• Every 
part of the county suffers more or less from vagrants; but the more remote 
districts suffer most severely from the visitations of gangs of four, ten, or 
fifteen masterful beggars, who establish themselves for days or even weeks 
t(^ther in a place, and levy contributions from all around ; and if not sup- 
plied with what they want, help themselves without scruple — and are withal 
so formidable that the tenantry are afraid to meddle with them, and rather 
submit to the evil than incur their vengeance by complaining to the ma/^is- 
trates." Every one of the assaults, breaches of the peace, thefts, etc., which 
|*nia8terful beggars" or others, now commit, results, with scarcely an exception, 
in conviction ; whereas, formerly, this class was probably ten times more nume^ 
rous,and the crime fifty fold greater than now, with many fewer convictions. 
The key to this apparent contradiction is, that an efficient police force now 
exerts a paramount influence over rogues, who formerly plundered with 
impunity honest people who feared them. 

The following figures show forcibly the increased efficiency of the Rural 
Police Force, comparing the first ye ir with the eleventh year of»its exis- 
tence. The number of vagrants apprehended in 1840-41 was 2,459, yet the 
convictions obtained amounted to only 113. After ten years' experience, 
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we find the apprehensions of vagrants redneed to 843, while the convictions 
have increased to 242. Thus, there are more «• convictions," but fewer 
" masterful beggars." In the days of our forefathers, the " liberty of the 
subject amounuid to '^licentiousness," compared with what is enjoyed now, 
when every blow given in a drunken brawl leads to conviction for assault 

Let us next see what effect education, or rather the want of education, 
has as a crime-producing cause. In the eight years from 1843 to 1850 in- 
clusive, the number of persons confined in Uie Aberdeen prisons, who 

Could not read was, .... 1,236 

Could read with difficulty, - - - 3,218 

Could read well, .... 1,914 • 

Could write none, .... 2,158 

Could write with difficulty, - - - 2,702 

Could write well, ..... 515 

Superior education, .... 65 

Thus, while the number of prisoners who could read none or with diffi- 
culty was 4,454, the number who could read well was 1914; and only 515 
prisoners could write well, compared with 4,860 who could write none or 
with difficulty. The number who had a superior education was only 55. 
It is hence quite clear that, while education alone does not always keep an 
individual out of prison, yet the classes without education are manifold more 
criminally disposed. 

The above figures, we should mention, as well as those which follow, are 
compiled from the returns of the Grovernor of the Aberdeen prisons and the 
Superintendent of the Rural Constabulary Force, and are, therefore, quite 
reliable. We have already alluded to the deceptiveness of figures when 
partiallv looked at; but we believe it will be generally admitted that the 
fair and rational method of dealiMg with the evidence of statistics is, to com- 
pare one year or series of years, with another year or series of years, in 
which the means of detection and other circumstances were, as nearly as 
possible, equal, and to draw a conclusion accordingly. Taking this view, 
the following statistics show incontest^bly that Industrial Schools are pro- 
ducing a decided effect in abating crime. The figures have been partly 
employed for the same purpose in various ways before ; but those now sul>- 
mitted come down to a later period, are more complete, and are presented 
in a somewhat different form. The following table shows the number of 
persons committed to the prison of Aberdeen, with their ages, during the 
nine yeara from 1843-51, ending June 30 each year : — 



Year. 


Age 12 and under. 


13 and under 17. 


17 to 20. 20 and above. 


1843 


42 


135 


116 477 


1844 


57 


147 


123 454 


1845 


49 


145 


162 459 


1846 


43 


139 


124 424 


1847 


19 


128 


139 390 
18 and 20. 21 and above. 


1848 


19 


166 


134 493 


1849 


18 


115 


119 532 


1850 


12 


113 


112 670 


1851 


11 


87 


102 524 



The Itadustrial School sjrstem came into full operation in May, 1845. 
Let us, therefore, contrast the three yeara preceding 30th Juneof tliat year, 
with an equal period ending the same date this year : — 
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Priwnen 12 and nnder. Prisonen 12 and under. 

1843 42 1849 18 

1844 67 1850 12 

1845 49 1861 11 

Yearij average 49} 13} 

ThoB, the average of criminals under 12 for the last threeyeara, as com- 
pared with that of 1843-44-46, is little more than a fourth ! For each of the 
list two years, it is considerably under that figure. But if the schools have 
an mfluence in preventing crime, it must now tell, after six years' fiill 
operation, on the class above 12 years of age. Accordingly, the following 
IB the contrast, for the like period as above, of prisoners committed at the age 
offroml2tol7orl8:— *^ *- ^ 

13 to 17 13 to 18 

1843 135 1849 115 

1844 147 1850 123 

1845 145 1851 87 

Yearly average, 142J 108t 

_A year more is included in the last column ; yet the result is marked. 
Thus, the class bevond children in point of age, yields considerably fewer 
criminals now than before — a feet which surely proves that some check, what- 
ever it be, is operating at the sources of crime. Can ^e doubt what that 
mfluence is 1 

But if the young are getting better, the following figures show that the 
old are getting worse. Coming to prisoners above 20, and taking the 
same triennial periods, the results are :— 

Above 20 Above 21 

1843 477 1849 532 

1844 464 1860 670 

1845 459 1851 524 

Yearly average, 463t 675t 

There i»a decrease of crime, on the whole, this year, as compared with 
last and several former years ; but does not the above table forcibly show 
that the proportion of adult criminals, or at least of committals, above 20 
years of age, vs actually increasing, while that of juvenile criminals is de- 
creasing % This fact is clearly demonstrated (inferentially) by the following 
table — the last with which we shall, at present, trouble the reader — com- 
paring the year 1843 with that of 1850, in the increase of committals for the 
first tune and above : — 

NUMBER OF TIMES COMMITTED. 

7th, 8th, 9th, 11th and 

184a 1st 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 5th. 6th, and 10th upwarda Total. 

Male8-306 93 44 35 15 13 11 4 620 

Fem.— 125 34 30 11 5 7 17 3 232 



1843. 




















i Total 


430 


127 


74 


46 


20 


20 


28 


7 


752 


1850. 




















1 Total 


492 


140 


81 


52 


43 


33 


67 


34 


943 


Malefr-382 


69 


43 


25 


18 


18 


32 


10 




Fern.- 


-110 


51 


38 


27 


25 


15 


85 


24 
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We have placed the totals of 1850, derived from adding the two under 
lines, above instead of below these, in order to bring them into juxtaposition 
with those of 1843. The results are very marked, especially in committals 
for five times and upwards, and prove that neither prison discipline nor any 
other influence deters those who have commenced a career of crime ; while 
the former results indubitably prove that an effective force is operating in 
preventing the young from entering on such a career. It is, therefore, an 
eminently wise arrangement to seek "prevention" before **cure," and to 
direct benevolent energ ies specioUy on the young. If the gratifying results, 
so conspicuously and unanswerably demonstrated bjr the above statistics, 
shall have the effect of inducing a continued and increasing measure of 
support to be given to our admirable Industrial School system, we shall 
consider that our labor in arranging them has been amply repaid. 



THE WORLD'S OUTCASTS AT THE WORLD'S EXHIBITION. 
Among all the marvellous productions of nature and art which filled the 
Crystal Palace there were some specimens of human misery and degrada- 
tion which were not without interest to the philanthropic observer, and so 
unique and extraordinary were the circumstances under which they were 
introduced, that we feel as if the admiration of our readers at the narrative 
will not allow them to question the appropriateness of the extract to the 
pages of our Journal If there is any grateful reward to those who labor for 
the elevation of the degraded, or for the improvement of the vicious and 
neglected, it is in witnessing their appreciation of our efforts, and of the 
sources of innocent enjoyment which we have been the means of opening 
to them. It would be well if more of our sympathies were bestowed upon 
those who though rapidly approaching have not yet reached the convict's 
doom, and who, though blame- worthy, are oflen the least offending of the 
guilty parties. 

About a month after the opening of the Crystal Palace, the following sug- 
gestion was made by a devoted friend of the Ragged iSchool movement : — 
"The Great Exhibition is now the subject of conversation among all classes, 
and thousands daily crowd to see its wonders. The children in our ragged 
schools cannot pay to go. But is it not possible, should a day be set apart for 
them to see it. that among the many who would gather there, there might be 
some minds which would be greatly benefited by the visit? It might be, 
in some cases, as putting a match to the tinder, and in future days such 
would date their success and prosperity to the ambition which fired their 
spirits in the Crystal Palace 1" 

Similar suggestions were afterwards received from other firiends and 
teachers of the ragged flocks, and, for a time, some fondly hoped that if 
application was made to the Commissioners, they might relax their rules 
for once, and allow the ragged regiments to go in " scot free." Applica- 
tion was made accordingly, and great disappointment felt when the pro- 
position was negatived. The Shoe-Blacks went in a body, paid for their 
admission, and were highly gratified ; but to defray the expenses of even 
the most deserving from so many schools, seemed all but hopeless. At 
length Lord Ashley, the noble Chairman of the Union, suggested that 
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a small fund should be raised, sufficient to reward about five hundred of 
the most exemplary pupils, who should be selected from the schools 
according to meriC and in proportion to the average numbers. The pro- 
posal was announced by an advertisement in the Ix)ndon Times, and in a 
few days an amount was received sufficient to send six hundred and fifty 
scholars and eighty-two teachers ! The latter, of course, accomfxinied the chil- 
dren in order to insure propriety of conduct It is not often that inconvenience 
is experienced in ragged schools from an over-supply of meritorious pupils, 
bat in several instances the prize-men so far exceeded the number of prizes, 
that in order to prevent discouragement, and evil arising from intended ffood, 
the local friends, at their own expense, gave a **firee passage** to nearly an 
equal number. 

Great preparations were made for the occasion. There were no pur- 
chasers of new garments, nor much money expended on the outfits ; but some 
articles were lagged, others borrowed, and every available means adopted 
for improving the outward appearance, and attaining a degree of respecta- 
bility. Not a few clothes were washed for the first time, and hands and faces 
bore striking marks of an unusual measure of sanitary care. In some cases 
they were assembled at school before seven in the morning, where they met 
with iheir teachers and guides, who commended them to God in prayer before 
commencing the journey. Neither accidents nor offences occurred to mar 
the enjoyment or stain the character of the juvenile visitors. Each coun- 
tenance seemed to be li|?hted up with a joyous gratitude. An unusual degree of 
self-respect was manifested, as if they thought themselves to be somebody, 
and not the mere disjointed, driven-away units which they once were. Of 
the beneficial eflTects of the visit we cannot speak, for like the general results 
of the Exhibition upon society at large, they are yetfutujfe. Doubtless, the 
recollection of that *^day of days*' will linger in many a memory, and in some 
may germinate, grow, and ripen, where least expected. Be this as it may, 
there is one result on which we can reckon with certainty, and which, to our 
mind, is of the highest importance. Increased feelings of gratitude have 
been fostered among the poor, and a new proof afforded them that many of 
their richer neighbors are their truest friends. A thousand children, on tneir 
return, telling of the wonders they had seen, could not be forgetful of the 
kindness of those through whose bounty they were there ; nor will the good 
e£fect be lost upon themselves and parents for many days to come. 



Seasonable Charity.— No charities have a higher claim on our sympa- 
thy and aid, than those which embrace little children. The early stage at 
which kind and salutary influences are exerted upon them, is of itself a 
strong argument in their behalf, and the helpless and forlorn condition of 
the beneficiaries cannot but plead, trumpet-tongued, in their behalf. 

In this view, we receive with great satisfaction the second annual report 
of the " Union School and Children's Home," in the district of Moyamen- 
sing, (No. 874 South Street ;) and the sixteenth annual report of ** The Asso- 
ciation for care of Coloured Orphans," better known as ♦* The Shelter." By 
the former, daring the two years of its existence, one hundred and fifty-five 
poor little ones have been received and cared for ; sixty-one of whom have 
been placed in fiimilies where it is believed, suitable trainmg will be pro- 
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Tided for them. The particular instances in which this charity has proved 
itself the handmaid of a merciful Providence to the perishing children of 
want and woe, are well fitted to excite every benevolent heart to give it 
aid and encouragement 

** The Shelter,** situated in Thirteenth Street, comer of James Street, 
is designed exclusively for colored children, and has enlisted the deep inter- 
est of many of our most judicious and benevolent citizens. There were at 
the date of the report sixty-seven pupils in the institution, thirteen having 
been admitted in 1851, and ten apprenticed. There are twelve little ones 
in the nursery all under two years of age. The expense of all the care 
and training of the family, averages but seventy-five cents a week. Surely 
the charity that confers the blessings of Christian nurture on orphans and 
homeless children, must be blest of him who is pleased to reveal Himself as 
the "Father of the fatherless." 



New Aspect op Appairs in the Convict Colonies op Great Britain. 
— It is known to our readers that Botany Bay, once the Tophet of the world, 
has turned out to be a second Ophir, " the wonder of the world for its golden 
ore.** The shipment of gold from Australia to England, during July and 
the beginning of August, was valued at JE70,000. Gangs of convicts find 
themselves in possession of mines of gold, and the spot on the globe which 
of all others has been most repulsive, has suddenly become the point of 
universal attraction. 

It seems to be a settled point, that no more convicts will be landed on 
the shores of Australia ; and it seems likely to become a settled point, that 
the Colonists are strong enough to take care of themselves. The Austra- 
lians have formed themselves into a league, and on the 29th of July last, a 
great public meeting was held at Sidney, and a petition was adopted, pray- 
ing her Majesty to dismiss Lord Grey from her councils, and to command 
her ministers to redeem their pledge to the Colonists, on the subject of 
convict-transportation. It would be a singular reverse in the position of 
affairs, if a penal colony of the British government should become an inde- 
pendent nation, prescribing its own terms of intercourse with the country 
under whose laws they have been ignominiously exiled ! It seems, how- 
ever, to be a very probable occurrence. 



Suicides in Paris. — According to a statistical comparison of 9000 cases 
of suicide which have occurred at Paris during the space of 34 years, it 
appears that premeditated suicides generally take place there about the 
break of day, or during the night ; and that unpremeditated or impulsive 
suicide, occurs mostly during the day time. Children, old men and women, 
ibr the most part, committed suicide by hanging or 8uffi>cation. The great- 
est number of suicides occur from the age of 20 to 30 years, and frcttn 40 to 
70. The annual average of suicides in Paris is 300 ! 
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A«T. I— REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK, UNDER THE RESOLUTION OP 
THE ASSEMBLY, PASSED APRIL 17, 1851, ''to ezuniiM into the fiscal 
a&ira and general management and diadpline of the Aabuni, Clinton, and Sing- 
8mg Pnaons," pp. 256. 

We have rarely examined a public document in relation to 
the penal institutions of our country containing more important 
(acts, or more interesting topics of reflection, than the rep)ort 
before us, made to the New York Assembly on the 7th of Janu- 
ary last. It is the result of a thorough and independent investi- 
gation instituted by five men, acting under the supreme authority 
of the State, into the administration of one of the most import- 
ant and complicated departments of the government. It not 
only fearlessly exposes the abuses and perversions of chief 
officials and their subordinates, but it points the attention of the 
l^islature to the sources of those abuses, and thus plainly inti- 
mates the mode of correcting or preventing them. 

As it is a voluminous pamphlet, and not likely to fall into the 
hands of many of our readers, we propose to take them hastily 
through it, pausing for a moment at such passages, here and 
there, as may seem to be worthy of note. 

We are not disposed to regard all the abuses which this re- 
port discloses as necessarily incident to the mode of discipline 
employed. By so doing, we should fall into an error which we 
have often had occasion to expose in others. The system is 

VOL. VIL — 7 
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one thing; how it is administered, here or there, is another and 
very different thing. Any system of discipline may be per- 
verted to mischievous ends ; and though the plan adopted at 
Auburn and Sing-Sing may furnish apologies and facililicsr as 
well as temptations and opportunities for abuses which are not 
found in prisons conducted on a different principle, no one can 
suppose that the legislature or people of New York would sanc- 
tion, for a moment, any plan, the active administration of which 
necessarily involves such consequences. 

Our purpose then in reviewing this document is not to dis- 
credit a particular system by an exhibition of the enormities 
which are committed under it ; but to show the stern necessity, 
under any and all systems, of guarding most scrupulously the 
exercise of power by one man over another, though that other 
may be a convicted felon ! The commonwealth has a higher 
interest in the right temper and disposition of offenders when 
they leave their cells, than in their conviction and punishment 

The three State prisons of New York contain from 1500 to 
2000 convicts through the year. The skill and muscular 
strength of these men are, for the time being, the property of 
the State, and certain parties, called contractors, stand ready to 
buy their labour at a stipulated price, '* their interest being in 
direct conflict with that of the State, and the welfare of the pri- 
soners." P.O. These two, viz., the contractors and the convicts, 
are the prominent parties in interest. The State is pleased, if 
a revenue is derived from this or any other source; but if the 
prisons pay their way, and no call is made for appropriations 
to meet deficiencies, there is not likely to be much stir about them, 
except when some political game requires them to be brought 
upon the table. 

In order to have the labourers on hand and in good working 
order, they must be shut up and clothed and fed, like other 
working animals; and to this end buildings must be erected and 
enclosed, and suitable accommodations must be provided for 
working, eating and sleeping. Persons must also be employed 
to keep the gang in proper condition, and this gives occasion 
for a corps of officers, consisting of a warden, who has the 
general superintendence of the concern; an agent, who is chiefly 
employed to conduct the financial affairs, purchases, sales, &c.; 
keepers,, who hav^s the more imoMdiate oversight of pax- 
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ticalar sections; the physician, who is expected to keep the 
animal power of the prison in good repair; and the chaplain 
and instructor, whose duties are sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. 

Over and above all these are the inspectors, (as they are called,) 
though the report shows that a more inappropriate title could 
scarcely be given them. In consequence of the superficial dis- 
charge of their duties, the grossest abuses are said to have 
been introduced into the prisons, and the contractors, who have 
really no official influence -er authority, have come to be arbi- 
trary rulers— prescribing their own terms, and securing 
to themselves advantages and emoluments quite beyond 
their right. One of the earliest sources of mischief to which 
the report refers, is the frequent change in the two chief execu- 
'tive officers^ the average period of the term of the warden's 
office at Auburn, being one and five-seventh years, and that of 
the agenfs one and one-half years only ! In the former office, 
there were seven diffisrent incumbents in twelve years, and in 
the latter twelve in eighteen years ! This evil is ascribed to 
political influences, and the delay to correct it to general apathy 
on prison subjects. It can hardly be expected that such short 
terms of service would give the incumbents more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of the condition of the prisons, or allow them 
to correct, or even detect abuses. We are not surprised, 
therefore, at the startling financial puzzles which the report 
discloses — such as how 995 prisoners in Sing Sing in 1844, 
cost $2,50 per month, while 765 in 1850, cost $3,90 per month 
—how thQ total prison expenses in 1850 were 80 per cent., 
more than in 1844, though the number of convicts was nearly 
one quarter less — how the expense of guarding convicts in- 
creased twenty-five per cent., while the number to be guarded 
was diminished eighteen per cent ! 
These contrasts at a single view stand thus : 
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It is quite obvious that no explanation of such anomalies can 
be given, without involving some neglect or abuse. 

Allusion is made to the extraordinary stand taken by the 
prison-inspectors against the visits of the committee of the 
New York Prison Association. Our views on this subject 
were fully expressed in our number for January, 1851, and we 
are not surprised to find in this report, an emphatic condem- 
nation of their course. Several reports were made to the legis- 
lature replete with valuable information, such as had never 
before been obtained in respect to the workings of the peniten- 
tiary system. 

" The inspections were made by persons of high standing, over 
whom neither contractors nor officers could exert any influence^' 
and a most salutary influence was produced by the constant ap- 
prehension of an inspection, which no acts of theirs could colour 
or affect. Facts of much importance thus found their way to 
the ear of the legislature, which were not found in the reports 
of the inspectors. But in 1848, the inspectors adopted a regu- 
lation which allowed those inspections only upon conditions 
which would render them utterly valueless, namely, that they 
should be conducted only in the presence of some officer of the 
prisons, to be selected by the inspectors, and thus closing the 
door to the reception of information which could not be asked 
or expected under such penalties as the inspectors might inflict 
on those who gave it." P. 15. 

That the earnings of the convicts should at least equal the 
expenditures of the prison, seems to have been regarded as a 
point of paramount importance. Of the inspector, it is said, 
that the finances constitute the chief subject that engages his 
attention, — "almost any abuse being sooner tolerated than a de- 
ficiency in the receipts of the prison." P. 5. And in connection 
with the duties of the agent, it is said, that " every thing is made 
to bend to making the prison support itself. Reformation, health, 
humanity, and life itself are in constant danger of being sacri- 
ficed to this object." P. 21. 

" Does the warden order a greater amount of food or clothing 
or a change in the quality — does the chaplain ask for lamps to 
enable the prisoners to read in their cells — does the physician 

Erescribe a respite from labour — the ever vigilant agent is at 
and to interpose the powerful argument of economy, and the 
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promptings of humanity are silenced. While this is not always 
the case in fact, a natural tendency in that direction is obvious. 
"At Auburn, this feeling has been carried to such an extent 
that the agent, a few years ago, completely usurped the duties 
of the physician, and refused to be governed by his directions, 
in relation to the food of the prisoners and other matters, simply 
on the ground of expense."* 

Two very important points are alluded to, in which this false 
economy is displayed : 1. The total neglect to build twenty 
cells for the separate confinement of the least manageable con- 
victs ; and 2, the neglect to furnish lights in the cells, for want 
of which, during the winter months, the " convicts were obliged 
to spend fourteen of the twenty-four hours in utter darkness, 
to the injury of body, mind and soul." P. 23. 

One of the most popular arguments which have been urged 
in favour of the congregate, in distinction from the separate 
mode of discipline, has been the comparative expensiveness of 
the former. In one of our States, it was this single considera- 
tion that decided the legislature in favour of the former. The 
following paragraph from the present report shows that re- 
liance OD such a consideration is unsafe : 

" Certain sums of money appear under the head of * Receipts,* 
and perhaps an equal amount under the head of ' Expenditures,' 
and the inference is that the prison is supporting itself, while in 
fact it may be, and generally is, in debt several thousands of 
dollars. These debts are paid out of the receipts of the follow- 
ing year, and correspondmg or increased amounts incurred. 
So it goes on from year to year, until the amount becomes un- 
wieldy, and then the legislature is asked for an appropriation to 
pay « past indebtedness.' This method not only furnishes the 
ie;;islature with a very imperfect idea of the prison finances, 
but leads people of other Slates into error as to the cost of sup- 
porting our prisons ; for the manner of conducting our prisons 
is closely watched at home and abroad, and carefully compared 
with the systems of other States and nations." P. 25. 

On the subject of libraries, some judicious suggestions are 
made. The very liberal sum of $300 is appropriated by the 
-■" 

* This abow it very strongly commented upon bj Doctor Folate, in his com- 
iTOpicatkm to the croinmittee, noticed at a subsaqoent page. 
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Slate, annually, to be expended in books for the use of the con- 
victs, and the committee regard it as 

"One of the wisest and most beneficent appropriations ihat the 
legislature is called upon to make. The useful knowledge, the 
elevating influences, and the many encouragements to a virtu- 
ous life that may he drawn from a well selected, though meagre 
library, can hardly be estimated. With an abundance of time, 
and an insatiable desire for reading among prisoners, this might 
be made a most effective means of reformation. But a most un- 
pardonable negligence upon this point is manifest upon a slight 
examination of the catalogues of the several libraries. It seems 
more probable that some artful bookseller had availed himself of 
an opportunity to dispose of some of his unsaleable stock, than 
that a pains-taking and careful selection of useful and interest- 
ing books had been made. A few years ago, serious complaints 
were made that works of fiction were allowed in the prison- 
libraries, and now the other extreme seems to have been 
followed, and we have in their places dry and dismal treatises 
on some abstruse points of theology. The result of this is that 
a large portion of the prison library is unused, and the convicts 
are secretly supplied with books by the contractors, as rewards 
for diligence and over work." Page 37. 

One of the witnesses testified to the committee, that since the 
fall of 1850, reading has been forbidden excepting in the cells, 
and in the cells the men are unable to read excepting on Sun- 
day, and on some of the longest days in the year. 

From the section of the report, which treats of the eflfects of 
the discipline, we derive much important information. 

The advocates of convict-separation have uniformly con- 
tended, that if the true condition of prisons on the congregate 
plan were disclosed, the apparent excess of insanity under the 
former system, would instantly vanish.* Evidence has never 
been wanting to show, that so long as a convict holds his place 
among his associates at the work-bench, the derangement or 
imbecility of his mental faculties is nobody's concern. Until the 
case becomes extreme, or is forced, by some sudden act of 
violence, upon the attention of the prison authorities, or the 
public, (as in the instance of Plumb at Auburn, and Rogers at 
Charlestown,) the reports disclose no insanity. That we are 

* See ** Inquiry into the alleged tendency of the separation of conTict% one firom 
the other, to prodoce diaeaie and derangement," page 81, ctpamm. 
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not mistaken in this opinion is dear, from the document before 
us, " In the course of the investigation," say the committee, 
** we were struck with the numerous cases of mental aliena- 
tion among the convicts. A much larger numl)er of the in- 
mates of our prisons are more or less insane than the public 
imagine, or than the officers of the prisons themselves seem fully 
aware.^* Page 40. 

That the knowledge of the officers of the prison is quite in- 
definite, appears from the testimony of one of the witnesses. 
Rich, a keeper, who served the prison in that capacity four 
years, and had charge of the shoe shop, in answer to the ques- 
tion — •* Have you any insane convicts in your shop ; if so, how 
many?'' says, "I believe I have several; I think I can safely 
say four, and at times six.^^ 

Q. Have you ever reported these men to the physician? 

J, I never have; I have spoken to the warden about them. 

Q. What is the occasion of their insanity? 

A. I don't know ; they were in the shop when I took charge 
of if, except one who I took from the dungeon; his name was 
Owen I think. 

Q. What are the names of those convicts who you think to 
be insane ? 

A. James Delane, James Knapp, George Owens, John Good- 
rich. 

Q. Are these men half-pay men? 

A, Two are, the other two work for the State. Page 149. 

In confirmation of this statement, we may refer to the very 
full expose of the internal management and condition of the 
prison, made by a medical practitioner, who has resided 
in Auburn twenty-nine years, during fifteen of which he 
has practiced medicine, and for two years, from April 1849 to 
March 1851, was physician to the penitentiary. Of course his 
means of information are such as few can possess. Dr. Fos- 
gate was examined by the committee, but preferred, at their 
suggestion, to prepare a statement on some points with more 
deliberation than could be allowed in oral testimony. 

In the course of this statement he urges the importance of a 
commission of lunacy, and presents several impressive illustra- 
tions of the necessity of such a supervision. 
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From mv own knowledge' of this prison, I can come to no 
other conclusion than that an amount of injury from the want 
of such a commission is past all belief. Without such an assist- 
ance, unless the whole management of this prison is radically 
changed, the physician can do little or nothing for insane con- 
victs, as he is absolutely debarred exercising the highest func- 
tion of his calling, that of being a friend to the afflicted, which 
under other circumstances is his peculiar privilege. As it now 
is, should he even hint at the possibility of a convict being in- 
sane, he is not only met with the jeers and ridicule of the con- 
tractors and their swarm of foremen, but most disgraceful to 
relate, by the officers proper, to the institution itself. *• The 
man is coming a game over you," say they ; " we can cure him 
of all his craziness.-' Such instances have occurred so often, 
and can be so readily understood, that particular citations 
would be superfluous. 

Some instances to show the importance of a commission, I 
will relate. Convict number 5,563, came to prison in a de- 
ranged state of mind, induced by too severe study of the law. 
He was unused to labour, and his infirmity, at times, rendered 
him unable to do so. On one occasion he was directed by his 
keeper to collect a quantity of scattered brick then being thrown 
from an old wall. As he did not perform the task satisfactorily, 
he was put in the shower bath, from which he emerged, anx- 
ious to do his work as required. Among other disabilities, 
either actual or fancied, he could not at all times see, from the 
interposition of a black spot in his field of vision. But, suffer- 
ing from the severe punisnment just inflicted, regardless of cir- 
cumstances, he rushed to his work beneath a shower of falling 
brick. In a few minutes after he was carried to the hospital 
in a comatose state; his head still wet from the shower .bath ; 
and his hair clotted with blood from a wound in the scalp 
caused by a falling brick. The insanity of this convict, so far 
as I know, was never doubted in the prison. There had been 
an eflbrt made by some friends to obtain either a pardon for 
him, or a transfer to the Lunatic Asylum. In their application 
to the inspectors, then at the prison, they presented letters from 
the judge who tried, and the District Attorney, who arraigned 
him, stating their belief from facts which did not appear on the 
trial, that he was of unsound mind. Still this individual is 
serving out a sentence that the State never contemplated. 

Convict number 4,073, has been in prison about nine years. 
Some three years since it was noticed that his work was be- 
coming imperfectly done ; yet, to all appearance, he was as 
attentive to his duty as ever. This difficulty increased so 
rapidly that the contractor entered complaint, when, upon ex- 
amination, it was thought he might be becoming insane. His 
work was changed, but this broke in upon his established habits. 
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and rendered him still worse. His insanity, fortanately, was of 
the kind allowed in this prison. He was not violent, not even 
talkative ; did not attempt to hold conversation with his keeper 
without first respectfully asking permission, which usually 
occurred, as that officer told me, once in about three months. 
This convict was a stranger to all about him, except by sight, 
and for nearly two years he has done little or no labour, but 
goes to his meals when told, and to his cell when so directed 
by his keeper. 

** Convict number 4,947 was sentenced to prison for the term 
of ten years. For the first year he did his work and conformed 
to the rules with great propriety, but at its termination de- 
manded his release as being the end of his term. Upon this he 
80 firmly insisted, that to convince him of his error, he was 
taken to the office, shown the commitment, and informed that 
criminals were never sentenced for a less period than two 
years. He returned to his work and performed his duty for 
another year, on the last day of which he again demanded his 
release. From that time, for several years, even to the ddy of 
his death, the officers never succeeded in their endeavours to 
make him work, although I doubt whether any human being 
ever suflered more or severer punishments without the loss of 
life. I shall never forget the lofty bearing and super-human 
firmness of spirit he exhibited during his short but fatal sickness 
in the hospital. It was the result of a strong mind, exalted and 
strengthened in its derangement, tiow can it be otherwise, 
than that such convicts should injure a discipline to which 
neither the laws of God nor man intended they should be sub- 
jected? The onlv relief in such cases would be in an appoint- 
ment by the legislature of a permanent commission of lunacy, 
composed of men eminent for their capacity, independent by 
their position, humane in their sentiments, and for reasons too 
obvious to mention, having no connection with either the prisons 
or asylums of the State, and into whose hands should be in- 
trusted the detention in the prison of insane convicts, or their 
transfer to a lunatic asylum." 

The committee attach great importance to the means of 
moral, religious, and literary instruction of convicts. They 
think the officers who are charged with this department " per- 
form their duties in a most superficial manner." In connection 
TPiih one class of these duties, the following very just observa- 
tion occurs. 

"If there is any congregation in the world that requires a 
chaplain with a high order of talents and a deep devotion to 
bis work, it is a congregation of criminals. But a principle 
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the reverse of this seems too often to prevail in the appoint- 
ments to this important office. 

" To regulate this branch of the institution, and render it as 
beneficial as possible, that unjust regulation, restricting the 
chaplain to minister to the convicts only after day's work is 
completed and they are locked in their cells, should be rescinded* 
He should be allowed to choose his own time in which to minister 
to the spiritual welfare of his charge, independent of all other 
interference; then there would be abundant time to bestow on 
every convict all the instruction and advice that good judgment 
and Christian charity might dictate." 

We believe there is no metliod of accomplishing such a de- 
sirable end that can consist with any thing short of convict- 
separation. The views entertained by us on this subject will 
be seen in an elaborate paper " On the office of Prison Chap- 
lain," published in our number for April, 1847.* That the 
suggestions there presented are sound and practical, every 
year's observation convinces us, and we only regret that any 
considerations of delicacy or expediency should lead to the 
continuance of an incompetent person, in an office of so much 
importance, in any of our prisons. 

We should be glad to transfer to our pages the valuable re- 
marks of the Committee on the treatment of discharged pri- 
soners. That the interest of the community is deeply involved 
in the temper and disposition of the convict, at his discharge, 
is very obvious. All eyes and ears are open, and every mus- 
cle tasked to catch and cage rogues ; and when they are fairly 
under lock and key, there is a quiet composure felt, as if all were 
safe again. At the end of two, three, or four years, the culprit 
is set free; and — though the treatment he has received during 
the interval may have been such as to awaken and exasperate 
his worst tempers, and to fill his mind with devices of revenge, 
so that he is a far more dangerous member of society than 
when all eyes were turned upon him with dread, and when, 
attended by two or three officers, he was consigned to the pri- 
son, — yet he leaves the place without attendant or restraint. 

This is a most propitious moment for the sympathies and 
effi:)rts of benevolence. To soothe irritation — to inspire with 
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hope a depressed — ^perchance a desperate — heart; to encourage 
even feeble purposes of amendment; in a 'word — to do half as 
much towards restoring him to a reputable standing, as will in- 
evitably be done to sink him still lower in infamy and crime — 
these are offices in which the State should engage with quite 
as much earnestness as in the detection and conviction of 
oSenders. As it is now, it would seem as if the ordinary 
claims of honesty and justice were disregarded, to say nothing 

of humanity or p)olicy. — Hear the committee: 

'' During their examinations they were called upon to witness 
the practical workings of the law providing the discharged 
convict with a suit of clothes and a sufficient sum of money to 
enable him to reach his former place of residence. They saw 
smart, intelligent men sent from the prison, after a faithrul ser- 
vice of their sentences, clad in a suit of garments shabby and 
ridiculous in the extreme, and with the paltry sum of four or 
five dollars upon which to subsist until some other means should 
be found. The clothes, including hat, boots and everything 
furnished to each man must not, by law, exceed in value the 
sum of ten dollars, and are procured by the agent, generally, 
of dealers in 'second hand clothin;^.' The clothing which the 
convict brings to the prison with him, often of five times the 
value of that furnished him on his discharge, is put into com- 
mon stock, and is of no avail to the original owner. 

^ Overlooking the injustice of thus treating a man who has 
perhaps earned for the State many hundreds of dollars over 
and above the cost of his support while in prison, it is as impo- 
litic as it is' unjust to degrade a man in his own eyes and in .the 
estimation of the world, at a time too when he needs all the 
aids of an opposite tendency. We submit that the law and the 
practice under it, is disreputable to the State and demands im- 
mediate amendment. Indeed, it is clear that the State should 
go further. Its interest in the poor prisoner ouj^^ht not lo cease 
when he leaves the gates of the prison. Humanfty, Christianity, 
and interest, all point another way.'' pp. 32, 33. *^ 

On the subject of the undue length of sentences the report 
presents some very important considerations. Several tables 
are introduced to show the comparative influence of severity 
in this respect — not only upon convicts, but upon the public. 
A general summary of the history of Sing Sing prison, for 30 
years, shows the average length of sentence of 7,030 convicts 
to be 5 years 7 months and 8 days. Of the whole number, 
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867, or 12,33 per cent died, and 1617, or 23 per cent were 
pardoned ! 

Of 1627 sentenced for 2 years 141 were pardoned, and 92 died. 

" 138 " 

« 49 ** 

u 202 « 

" 20 " 

" 101 " 

« 21 *' 

«< 94 «« 

" 30 •* 

« 88 " 

Passing for the present the conclusions to which those inves- 
tigations conducted the committee, let us look at some facts 
presented by the several witnesses who were examined. 

And first comes Dr. Fosgate's paper, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, and which we should be glad to present entire 
to our readers. 

The main topics discussed by the doctor are, 1, Punishment, 
(2) Abuse of the contract system. (3) Insanity. (4) Pardons. 
(5) Religious instruction. (6) Admission of strangers. (7) 
Abuses in the medical department 

The doctor justly remarks, that all well-regulated prisons 
are conducted either upon the plan of that at Auburn, or on a 
system widely difierent in principle and contra-distinguished 
by name. He ascribes the ** honor or the infamy of being the 
progenitor of the Auburn system," to a deserter from the Bri- 
tish army, stationed in Canada, in 1812, by the name of John 
D. Clay. He describes the peculiar features of the Auburn sys- 
tem to be ** associated labor by day, entire isolation by night, 
and, in theory, perfect non-intercourse at all times among the 
convicts. It is a system of absolute physical force into which 
the idea of moral government enters not at all.'' And he adds, 
that to ** maintain such a system, which to every reflecting mind 
must appear at variance with our very organization, penalties 
commensurate must be affixed to every infraction of the rules 
of order ; and so long as association and non-intercourse are 
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associated, corporeal punishments must be resorted to; and 
such are the means whereby the disciph'ne of this prison is sus- 
tained. Among the physical means to maintain this discipline, 
there are now in use the cold water shower-bath, the yoke and 
the dungeon." p. 67. 

Of the first of these punishments most convicts have a great 
dread, " but as the emotion of fear to the unreflecting mind 
presents little or no barrier to the commission of crimes having 
their origin in the emotions, it does not. pre vent a violation of 
rules which are in opposition to the instincts; still, when the of- 
fender sees the penalty with no hope of escape, this most de- 
pressing of the passions augments the danger to which he is 
about to be exposed." 

To illustrate the effects of this mode of punishment, several 
cases are cited, among which are the following : 

"Convict number 5066, aged about thirty years, in good 
health and spirits, of sanguine nervous temperament, was 
brought to the hospital in a perfectly unconscious state and 
with convulsive twitchings of the muscles. His mouth filled 
with frothy saliva ; no perceptible pulsations in the radial ar- 
tery ; but little external heat, and very imperfect respiration. 
He had been showered, as I was credibly informed, with about 
two pails of cold water. His body was rubbed with stimulants 
and warmly covered with blankets. In about two hours deglu- 
tition was partially restored, when brandy and other stimulants 
were administered. In four hours after entering the hospital 
his consciousness returned. 

" This individual was so nearly destroyed that he had passed 
into that calm, quiet, mental state that immediately precedes 
death by drowning. He said that at last he had the delightful 
sensation of sailing, and then it was all over. He suffered 
from cramps in his lower extremities for about three months 
after." p. 71. 

"Convict number 4,565, aged thirty-eight years, of sanguine 
nervous temp)erament, and in good health, was showered with 
three pails of cold water. He was taken from the stocks in 
convulsions, which lasted some thirty minutes, when he was 
conveyed to the hospital. He was bled thirty ounces, and took 
a cathartic potion. The venesection partly relieved the pain, 
but not the derangement The cathartic operated freely, and 
on the following morning his mind was apparently clear, but 
his head still ached. He said he felt as tnough his head was 
* bound with a band of iron.' Under the use of blisters, after 
several days, the pain and constriction gradually subsided. 
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Convict number 4,959, was showered previous to my connec- 
tion with the prison. He came out of the slocks an insane 
man, hopelessly inf^,urable, though at limes he converses under- 
standingly about the punishment. Convict number 5,GG9 was 
showered with six pails of water discharged on his head in a 
half inch stream^ Shortly after he fell into convulsions, from 
which he emerged with a mind totally destroyed. He was par- 
doned in about three months afterwards, and a report subse- 
quently reached the prison that he did not long survive the 
injury. This occurred previous to my connection with the 
prison. These instances are extreme. — not of every day oc- 
currence, — but nevertheless they go to show how inappropriate 
it is to place this punishment in hands totally inadequate to 
comprehend its power." p. 72. 

That our readers may have some idea of the character of 
the ofiences for which convicts are visited with such extreme 
severity, we select a few from the report of the Clinton Prison. 

** 1850, Feb. 13. John Butler, showered eight pails of water 
for leaving his place of work without license, ana talking and 
laughing with the convicts. 

1850, Feb. 13. Joshua Merrill, showered with eight pails 
of water, for leaving his place of work without license, and 
talking and laughing with the convicts. Philip Fitzgerald, 
twelve pails for using insolent language to his keeper. 

March 5, 1850. Beman Wait, eight pails, for disobeying 
orders, profane language, used to another convict. 

March 23, 1850. Beman Wait, 3 pails, for disturbance in 
his cell. 

March 5, 1850. Beman Wait, showered with seventeen 
pails of water, for fighting with another convict. 

Jager Zingsting, showered sixteen pails ; repeated for strik- 
ing Torry. April 13, 1850. 

April 17, 1850. Van Eps, showered seventeen pails of wa- 
ter and put an iron yoke on his neck, and shaved his head, for 
escaping prison with Mortimer. 

April 24, 1850. Benj. Collins, for laughing and talking, 
four pails. 

April 27, 1850. John Collins, disobedience to orders, eight 
pails of water. 

Wm. Halyard — Head shaved on one side, showered with 
eighteen pails, iron yoke on his neck, and ball and chain, for 
eloping from prison on the fifth instant: May 7, 1850. 

John Jackson — Twenty-one pails, for neglect of work and 
not coming from his cell : May 13, 1850. 
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John Jackson— Twenty pails» for disobedience of orders : 
May 17, 1850. 

Frederick Johnson — Twelve pails, for talking and neglect- 
ing work: May 20, J 850. 

Thos. O'Connell — Eight pails, for stealing salts from the 
hospital: June 3, 1850. 

Jas. O. Gates — Seven pails for lying, and disobedience of 
orders: July 19, 1850. 

George Fox— Eight pails, noise in cell : Aug. 5, 1850. 

C. Paw — Seven pails, disobeying orders: Aug. 8, 1850. 

G. Harnage — Three pails, refusing to work: Aug. 13, 1850. 

John Sager — Showered, taking tools from the machine shop: 
Aug. 20, 1850. 

Jas. M'Donald — Showered, insolent in finding fault with his 
clothing, and telling me that I had been seeking an opportunity 
to punish him for some time: Sept. 11, 1850. 

Robert Monro — Showered, for having a pipe in his posses- 
sion and telling a lie about it: Sept 13, 1850. 

Augt. Thorndike — Showered, for stealing potatoes and se- 
creting ihem : Oct. 14, 1850. 

Alonzo Reynolds— Fifteen pails, for refusing to work and 
using threatening language: Dec. 27, 1850. 

John J. Reynolds— Three pails, for smoking: Dec. 28, 1850. 

Wm. Kingsley — Showered, five pails, for singing in his cell : 
Feb. 7, 1850. 

John Jackson — Noise in cell, seven pails: Feb. 7, 1851. 

Joseph Thayer — 12 pails, for wasting and throwing away 
his food: March 28, 1851. 

Thos. M'Guire — 9 pails, smoking in his cell: April 3, 1851. 

Parkman Chapel — 3 pails, breaking out of ranks when 
marching, and dancing: April 5, 1851. 

Geo. Fox — 4 pails, whistling in his cell: April 14, 1851. 

Lewis Wenre*— 7 pails, giving a convict a pipe and then de- 
nying it: April IG, 1851. 

Sylvester Bunker — 5 pails, saucy to his keeper, and spitting 
tobacco on whitewash in his cell: May 6, 1851. 

Joseph Thayer — 15 pails, violating rules by going into black- 
smith shop without license, and for disorderly conduct while in 
there: Mny 14, 1851. 

James Alons — 5 pails, for disobeying orders : June 27, 1851. 

James Hamilton — 6 pails, singing in his cell: Julv 14, 1851. 
pp. 108, 109." 

Severe as this method of discipline is, considering the na- 
ture of the offences, we learn that it was sometimes combined 
with both the others — Simpson, one of the keepers, stated to 
the committee that he **gave one Brown four barrels of ^ate^- 
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tcith ice in it^ yoked him two hourst and put him in the dun- 
geon !" p. 141. 

" The kind of punishment next in frequency inflicted in this 
prison is yoking. The yoke is foriYied of a flat bar of iron four 
or five inches wide and from five to six feet in length, with a 
moveable staple in the centre, to encircle the neck, and a smaller 
one at each end, to surround the wrists. All these staples are 
so arranged that by turning screws on their protruding ends, on 
the back of the iron bar, they can be tightened to any degree 
deemed expedient. The weight of the lightest yoke is thirty- 
four pounds, avoirdupois, and some of them are believed to 
weigh forty." p. 72. 

" While wearing the yoke, the culprit is the butt through the 
sly jeers and unfeeling taunts of his fellow convicts, and on 
this account it is often injuriously and unnecessarily worn to 
show them of what stuff he is made. 'The strained and in- 
flamed muscles, and swelled and inflamed skin of neck, breast 
and arms, often require medical treatment and rest from labor.' '* 

" The severity of this punishment," says Dr. Fosgate, •• when 
it falls upon a convict of indomitable determination, with pow- 
erful physical organization, and under the influence of excited 
passion, was sadly portrayed in the case of convict number 
5,904. This convict wore the yoke for six hours and twenty 
minutes. His passions were so excessively excited that he 
made no acknowledgment or promises for the future, but 
breathed forth vengeance against his keepers, to be gratified in 
their destruction at the first convenient opportunity. The yoke 
was taken oflf and he was sent to the dungeon until the next 
morning, when he was brought to the hospital. His face and 
eyes were inflamed ; the skin of the chest and abdomen mot- 
tled, inflamed, and excessively tender to the touch ; pulse sixty; 
tongue slightly coated ; no appetite; sight very feeble; hear- 
ing acute ; intellect so deranged that he apparently remembered 
nothing of what had passed ; said he had eat his breakfast, 
which was not the facj; and said that nothing ailed him. Occa- 
sionally his countenance expressed great emotion, almost burst- 
ing into tears, but it was only momentary." p. 73. 

•• The dungeon, as a means of discipline, Dr. F. regards as in- 
eflicient and expensive. It is ineflicient because, unless exces- 
sively administered, the convict cares but little about it; and 
it is expensive because the labor of the prisoner is lost to the 
State. The convicts are often shut in them for many days to- 
gether. In fact, it sometimes happens that all division of time 
is lost — day and night being absolutely confounded — and to 
them the actual duration of confinement lost. This is often a 
trial of endurance on the part of the convict to retaliate upon 
the keeper under whose charge he is, or upon the contractor for 
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whom be labors. I bave known one convict bold out so long 
thai his countenance became bloodless, and his body wasted 
almost to a skeleton form !" p. 73. 

As to the comparative severity of these punishments and 
that of the "cat," it came out in the testimony of one of 'the 
officers that a convict in his shop, " who has received, perhaps, 
more punishment than any man in prison, told him that he had 
rather receive twenty lashes from the cat, than have two pails 
of water in the shower bath, or wear the yoke one half an 
hour." 

In reviewing the history of the Auburn prison, before these 
more complicated methods of torture were introduced, and 
while the lash was the main stay of the discipline, Dr. F. states 
several cases in which persons, clearly insane, were subjected 
to it, and gives the conclusion of the whole matter as follows : 

•* These punishments, taken separately or together, as a means 
of discipline, I believe inadequate to accomplish the object in- 
tended ; while they are derogatory to the mental, moral, and 
physical health of the convicts. They are of that kind also 
which is calculated to arouse opposition. When this is the 
case, additional physical force is resorted to, to execute them, 
and severe injuries are often the result, the officers not always 
escaping unhurt. To reduce the refractory to submission, 
mental and physical health are often sacrificed beyond repara- 
tion, and premature death, I doubt not, sometimes follows. I 
remember two instances in which the punishments in use were 
applied in every degree of severitv, and even after the reason 
oif one and the body of the other had succumbed to the dread- 
ful ordeal through which they had passed, their determined 
spirits were not reduced. The one, number 5,330, when last 
seen by me, was a fit subject for an insane asylum ; and the 
other, number 5,353, had passed many days in the hospital in 
consequence of the punishments he had sufiered." 

It would seem, from Dr. F.'s statement, that these severe in- 
flictions are not restricted to the ordinary ends of punishment, 
but are used for purposes still more revolting. We do not 
wonder at the hesitating phraseology which he employs in 
bringing such a fact to public notice : 

** It would scarcely be creditec^ should I stale that a system of 
torture to obtmti confessUms and informaUmii not ctktrwise so 
VOL. vn. — 9 
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be hadf is in full force in this institution. Yet such is the fact, 
and the shower bath is the ready iostrument of its execution /' 



99 



In reply to a question which the Dr. anticipates, viz: what 
shall be done with convicts if we abandon all these appeals to 
their bodily senses? He proposes "permanent separate confine- 
ment for those convicts upon whom moral government would 
have no abiding influence; and occasional isolation and change 
in kind and quantity of food for such as, from thoughtlessness 
or other causes, will not conform steadily to the rules ef order. 
This punishment," he thinks, " in connection with materials and 
implements for labor to occupy their minds and exercise their 
bodies, would prove all-sufficient to accortiplish the desired 
end." Page 77. 

And again : 

" Tlie prevalent impression is, that convicts generally are, in 
mental endowments, somewhat above the common standard of 
humanity; but an acquaintance with this portion of mankind 
will dispel the delusion. They are in truth oelow mediocrity in 
intellectual power; and while they are fully equal to it in ani- 
mal propensity, they are sadly deficient in conscientious sensi- 
bility. They possess in fact but little force of character. There 
is, probably, no portion of the human family so easily controlled 
as that, whose sad lot it is to merit a prison-home. Now, al- 
though the great mass of convicts can, by judicious manage- 
ment, be brought to a state of ordcrr there is, nevertheless a 
portion, though small, which any system of government that 
shall essay to restrain its will, is by that portion to be met and 
resisted. For this class, permanent solitary confinement witli 
labor is the humane, and in fact, as prison history proves, the 
only method by which it can be controlled. As an example to 
deter others, I feel confident that a greater dread would be in- 
duced in the convict-mind by a liability to work out its serkence 
in solitude, than all the physical punishments that could be pre- 
sented to its imagination." Page 76. 

In respect to the mischievous working of the contract sys- 
tem, we cannot refrain from citing a few passages from Dr. F.^s 
statement: 

^ Each convict has a stint to perform, the amount of which is 
put down at what the contractor considers a day's work for a. 
sound man. The stint, for instance, in Brussels carpet- weaving 
for a certain portion of the year is fixed at four yards a day. 
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Now it is well known, that while an active workman can pro- 
duce this quantity of carpet with ease, one less active — pos- 
sessed of less sleight, is unable with safety to his health, to 
accomplish the task ; yet so long as he is not on the sick list, 
he must be punished unless he performs the work ; the medical 
officer can afford him no relief. In many cases tj^e result is, 
that through excessive labor and frequent punishment, the con- 
vict is permanently broken down, and he enters on the half-pay 
list, there to be forced through as much work as the keeper and 
contractor think advisable. It is well known that, with only 
occasional exceptions, four years spent in carpet-weaving in 
this prison, consumes the physical energy. The labor of a con- 
vict, it must be remembered, has no alternations of rest Even 
the Christian Sabbath is no relief to him. Although he does 
not work, the extra duration of that day's confinement is less 
supportable than the week-day labor. 

'* To show of what kind of material the population of this pri- 
son is composed, I will state that of the 680 convicts received 
to prison and examined by myself during my connection with 
it, 230 came in more or less sick ; 190 had sustained mechanical 
injuries ; 83 were consumptive or had consumption in their fami- 
lies; 23 were ruptured; 5 were insane; 3 epileptic; and the re- 
maining 38 were adjudged sound. Of those convicts, as nearly 
as I could determine, 309 were of Saxon blood; 148 Celtic; 57 
African ; 3 Jewish, and 3 Aboriginal. In this classification, the 
mixed bloods have been enumerated with that race to which 
they appeared the most nearly allied. Now, to say that the 
State ever intended to define the amount of daily labor to be 
equal on every individual of this motley mass, widely differing 
in health, in mental power, in temperament, in physical energy, 
and in mental and physical organization, would be to charge it 
with imbecility. And yet, the contract system, utterly disre- 
garding these conditions, places them all on the same platform, 
with the exception of bodily infirmity, and only then when it is 
too palpable to be mistaken. 

"To make plain the inability of the physician to contend with 
the contractors, I will relate for example, that convict number 
5,507 on taking his seat one morning at the hospital table said, 
"Doctor, unless you stand by me, 1 shall certainly be broken 
down with the work they make me do; it is the hardest work 
in the shop." In reply, I said I would see what could be done 
for him. This convict was about twenty years of age. He 
had a delicately formed physical organization, great mental 
energy, and worked hard, for with his quality of mind he could 
not be idle. Immediately I requested his keeper to persuade if 
possible the contractor to change his work. The keeper se- 
conded my request, but without success. Again and again this 
convict applied at the hospital for assistance, but he was not 
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sick, therefore nothing could be done for him until, when at last • 
his physical powers were sinking under the excessive labor, I 
made an order lo relieve him from the work in which he was 
enffnced. The contractor, smarting under restricted cupidity, 
and driven by passion, excited by what he considered an un- 
warrantable interference on my part, applied to i^e warden for 
redress. The convict was returned to his work, and the hospi- 
tal record of a long sickness shows the result.'' Page 81. 

Still more radical and disastrous is the influence of this ne- 
farious system upon the discipline of the prison : 

" By a resolution of the Board of Inspectors, there is no over- 
work 10 be asked of the convicts, and no compensation is 
allowed to be made them for labor. In commercial affairs it 
not unfrequently happens that an extraordinary demand for 
manufactured goods occurs. Now if this demand is lo be sup- 
plied with the .product of convict labor, although already up to 
the established stint, it must be increased. How is this to be 
done? By the rules of the prison, the convicts being deprived 
of the indulgence of all the luxuries of appetite, a paper of fine 
cut tobacco, a piece of cake or pie, or some of the Iruits of the 
season are of more value to him in his confinement than one, 
not acquainted with the subject, can possibly conceive. The 
distribution of all these articles to favorite workmen by the 
contractors and their foremen, is of easy accomplishment with- 
out the officer noticing it; and even should he be cognizant of 
the fact, with what justice to himself can he report an influen- 
tial contractor for infringement of the rules and orders, when 
the general impression is that his services may be at the mercy 
of that interest 7 By taking advantage of these circumstances, 
the convicts can we worked far beyond their healthy en- 
durance. Under such influences, I was informed that a convict 
had wove for many days together, six yards of Brussels carpet 
each day ! I myself have Known a whole shop bribed by the 
distribution of fine cut tobacco substituted for the common plug 
supplied by the State. In another shop, money was used for 
the same purpose, and it was charged upon another that spirits 
were given to some convicts with a like view. Such transac- 
tions must tell fearfully on the discipline; for as the keeper 
dares not report the contractor for furnishing the' convict with 
means, by the use of which he disobeys the laws, so he cannot 
punish the convict for infractions of rules which he is actually 
stimulated to violate. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
habitual violation of a single law with impunity, will have a 
prejudicial effect upon the whole system of discipline. I have 
no doubt many convicts are permanently disablea by the over- 
work they are thus secretly induced to perform.*' Page 82. 
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The irregularities and extravagances which Dr. F.*s state- 
ment discloses in the medical treatment of the convicts, sur- 
pass any thing that our eyes have seen or our ears heard. 

After showing how frequently and deliberately his directions 
were neglected and his opinions overruled, in respect to the 
general hygiene of the institution, he says: 

" Another subject, still more revolting to the feelings of the 
physician and as derogatory to the welfare of the institution is, 
that throughout the whole prison there are to be found doctors 
of every name and nature that the long catalogue of empiricism 
can supply. In the first rank is to be found a large proportion 
of the oflScers proper; then come the contractors followed by 
their foremen, and last of all the convict-doctors themselves, of 
whom there are at all times a goodly number. As each of all 
these practitioners have a ready and infallible remedy for every 
complaint, the patient, not unfrequently goes through the whole 
corps before he reaches the hospital. This interference is a 
source of unmeasured evil to the health of the convicts, and 
injurious to the good management of the institution." Page 58. 

Such proceedings are disgraceful to any public institution in 
the land, and (we should hope) need only to be known by an 
intelligent community to ensure their being rebuked and dis- 
continued. ^ 

It has long been our conviction, that when a competent per- 
son administers the medical department of a penitentiary, (and 
none but competent persons should be entrusted with such re- 
sponsibility,) his directions, in his proper sphere, should be law 
to the co-ordinate officers; otherwise the Jbodily and mental 
health of the convicts may be sacrificed to the caprice, ob- 
stinacy or ignorance of the warden or agent In the case be- 
fore us, the physician reported verbally to the warden and agents 
that the bread was not good, and that the material of which 
it was made was bad, in quality, for the health of the convicts. 
It was in the month of August. No change was made. One 
morning the agent called the doctor into his oflice, when the 
following conversation took place as it stands in the report of 
the testimony. 

** The agent said, he had heard I had said the meal was not 
good: 
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" Question by the Committee. Did the agent, warden or in- 
spectors at any time have words or disputes with you in rela- 
tion to ihe quality of food? 

A. I had disputes or words with the agent, as above stated. 

Q. Did you suspend your visits to the kitchen at any time ? 

A. I did. 

Q. For what reason? 

A. For the reason that my requests were not regarded. 

Q. Were any convicts sick, in your opinion, by reason of eat- 
ing unwholesome food, if so when and how many? 

A. There were in August and September, 1850; I should 
think the principal part of the sickness at this time was from 
this cause ! This was the time when there was so much sick- 
ness in the prison." Page 152. 

From the mass of testimony which the committee obtained 
upon the several subjects of their investigation, we propose to 
select a few passages, which bear directly upon the topics that 
have been already introduced, omitting the form of interroga- 
tion and giving the substance of the answers. 

William Brown, who was employed as a keeper from Sep- 
tember 1, 1848, to January 15, 1851, being asked by the com- 
mittee to state any cases of severe and inhuman punishment that 
came to his knowledge during that period, replied — 

" In October, I think, of 1849, John Jackson was in the spin 
shop, of which Van Pelt was keeper. I heard Van Pelt say, in 
a conversation with Kennedy, a keeper, one Sunday morning, 
at the prison, some two months after the first punishment, I 
should think, that when Jackson went to his cell ne called out 
* sorrel top.' He took him to the south wincj after he had got 
Watson and Effgle^ton, keepers, to help him ; he attempted to 

J^oke him, but Jackson refused to have the yoke put on, and 
racked into the recess of one of the cells and put himself in a 
position of defence to keep the yoke off, and was saucy and 
swore he would not have it on. That Watson took the yoke 
and struck Jackson on the arm, which caused it to fall down 
by his side ; that Watson told him to put down the other arm ; 
he refused, and he then struck that arm with the voke, and it 
fell down by his side ; he said he supposed it benumbed it some; 
the three persons then clinched him and put on the yoke. Jack- 
son would not stand up, and they put a rope under his arms 
and threw it over the railing of the gallery above, and tied it so 
as to keep him on his feet. He also said he kept Jackson in 
the yoke nine hours. I passed the wing several times, and 
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heard Jackson cry out durincr the same day. I did not see him 
in the yoke, but saw him in the dungeon a spell afterwards.* 

On or about October 4, 1850, 1 saw a convict by the name 
of Killpatrick, who was understood to have been punished by 
Watson, a keeper, shortly after he was punished. When I saw 
him he was partly running towards where I was. He was so 
covered with blood that I did not recognize him until he got 
close to me; he came staggering up, and could hardly go. I 
took him by the shoulder and made him sit down. He was 
covered with blood. His head and shoulders appeared to be 
covered with blood; some was clotted. The blood had run 
down his clothes and hands. I asked him what the matter was^ 
and he said keeper Watson had been pounding him in the wing. 
Keeper Toan about this time came up and ordered him to gel 
up. He said he was not able to do so. I then beckoned Toan 
to me, and advised him not to pound Killpatrick any more. 
Toan made no reply, but took him by the shoulder and jerked 
him up on his feet. The convict, as he was coming up, picked 
up a stick, and attempted to strike Toan, but did not hit him. 
Watson then came up and took the convict by the back of the 
neck, and pulled him on his back, and raised his cane to strike. 
They then pulled him on to his feet, and he refused to 20. I 
advised him to go and then he went along with them. I was 
infornred that he was in the dungeon nine days. He went from 
there to the hospital, and remained absent from the shop about 
five weeks. I was a keeper during all the times above set forth.'' 
Page 164. 

The testimony of the ex-warden, Tyler, and of the chaplain, 
Cook, though contradictory, is so far consistent as to show that 
punishments were common, which in kind and degree could 
only serve to exasperate the sufferers and steel them against 
good influences. We have no wish, however, to spread the 
revolting details before our readers. 

The shameful abuse and neglect of the sick and maimed, was 
described in the testimony of Brown, one of the keepers, as 
follows : 

" Lee Munion, a weaver, was taken sick, as near as I can re- 
collect, a year ago last fall, on Friday night; they did not send 
him to the hospital until the next morning. Then he was sent 
back to the snop, and remained during the day, (Saturday.) 
Sunday he went again to the hospital, and on Monday morning 

* Tlie oflicUl record of the priwm shows that Jackson, on the 8tb day of Octo- 
ber, 1849, WM puniilMd bj the yoke 6 hoon^ and 6 days in the dungeon. 
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he came back to the shop again, and he was much worse, and 
objected to going to the hospital again, as they did nothing for 
him. I wrote a letter to the physician calling his attention 
specially to his case, and sent him up again. The physician 
told me that when Munion came up on Monday morning he 
thought he was drunk, he staggered so. He remained in the 
hospital, and 1 was told by the chaplain that he died in four 
days afterwards. The next week the physician came through 
the shop, and in a conversation I had with him, he said he was 
not aware Munion had been to the hospital until the morning 
he got my letter. Another case was, where a man by the name 
of William Jewett cut off his thumb. They would not do it up 
at the hospital, as he said. He came to the State shop. The 
warden ordered the keeper to keep him at work turning a wheel 
with one hand, as a punishment for cutting his thumb off. He 
worked part of two days, and after it got so bad that he com- 
plained, I wrote to the hospital keeper to know what I should 
do with him. I had orders from the warden to send him to the 
hospital ; I did so, and he came back with his hand done up. 
He ^rew worse daily, although I sent him twice a day to the 
hospital after this, and on Saturday I told the warden that uo- 
less something was done for him he would die. Sunday mom* 
ing he went to the hospital again, but was locked up in his cell 
after meeting, by me, I think. Monday morning or Sunday 
nis;ht, in the night, he was taken to the hospital and died on 
Monday afternoon, as I suppose, from mortification of the 
thumb r 

" Then there is the case of Ward, a convict under my charge, 
who was taken sick about the 1st of January, 1850. 1 sent 
him to the hospital every day from Monday to Thursday, and 
came back every day; Thursday he went to the hospital and 
they kept him there. What I want to show is, that in my opi- 
nion, if the man had been cared for when he first went to the 
hospital, he would have soon recovered: he appeared to have a 
bad cold and fever. Then the case of Ballentine, about three 
days under my charge, who had the consumption, and had been 
kept in his shop some six months after he was unable to work; 
so Kennedy, the keeper of the weave shop, where he worked, 
told me; he was not required to work in the weave shop for 
that time before he came under my charge. He was sent to 
the hospital by me, and died several weeks after. In this case 
I think he was not properly treated." Page 166. 

We have no space for comment, nor for any further ex- 
tracts, except the twelve propositions which the committee de- 
duce from their examination of the prisons, and which, we think, 
form a good basis for a thorough and most wholesome reform: 
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1. That a great majority of the convicts are susceptible of 
being influenced by the same good motives and impulses, which 
influence other men ; and therefore that a system based upon 
reason and kindness, tending to inspire feelings of self-respect, 
hopefulness and penitence ought to be adopted in all our pri- 
sons, so far as is practicable without impairing the deterririg 
character essential to any system of punishment 

2. That the rations of the prisoners should invariably be such 
as are, in the opinion of the physician, entirely consistent with 
good health. 

3. That a sufficiency of pure air at all times, and of artificial 
warmth in cold or damp weather, should be introduced into the 
cells and the workshops of the prisons ; and that the means of 
lighting every cell, except those used for punishment, should be 
provided at each prison, so that no prisoner may be left in dark- 
ness for more than the maximum lime required for sleep. 

4. That the use of the yoke and shower-bath should be dis- 
continued, and separate confinement at hard labor, and other 
privations, substituted as means of punishment and discipline. 

5. That all punishments for breaches of discipline in the pri- 
sons, should be inflicted under the direction and supervision of 
the warden, and by some oflScer unconcerned in the offence. 

6. That some, systematic aid and encourngement should be 
afforded to discharged convicts by the State. 

7. That a rigid and thorough examination of the prisons 
should be made, annually, under the appointment and direction 
of the Legislature. 

8. That the annual reports of the Inspectors should exhibit 
not only the cash receipts and expenditures of each prison, but 
every debt incurred and credit allowed by the several agents. 

9. That the government of the prisons, should be entirely 
divested of the influence of party politics. 

10. That the number of prisoners at Auburn and Sing-Sing, 
should be diminished, by increasing the number to be sent to 
the Clinton prison. 

11. That the length of sentences, especially for first oflfenccs, 
should be lessened. 

12. That the government and condition of our county jails 
and penitentiaries, should be thoroughly investigated and re- 
formed. 

We put this valuable document on our files, with a deep sense 
of the obligation under which the committee have laid their 
constituents and the public by its compilation. To expose the 
misfeasances of persons in authority, requires no small measure 
of intrepidity. 

VOL. VII. — 10 
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If we expect any very sensible diminution of crime, we must 
treat convicts like men, even though their vices may have sunk 
them almost to the level of brutes. It may, perhaps, be seriously 
questioned, whether the imprisonment of (say) ten thousand 
convicts in the United States, the year round, does not on the 
whole increase the criminal element in the community, rather 
than reduce it. Certain it is that every convict is made better 
or worse by a term of imprisonment, and equally certain is it, 
that a method of discipline is practicable which shall embrace 
a scrupulous deference to the demands of justice and public 
safety, with a proper regard to the claims of humanity. 

At present it is to be feared, that instead of disarming the 
enemies of society by our penal processes, we furnish them with 
new weapons, and new incitements to violence. No one can 
fail to see an increased boldness and ingenuity in the commis- 
sion of crime in our country, and though much of this may be 
attributed to the influx of foreign villains and vagabonds, it is 
not a rare thing to find that convicts, pardoned and discharged 
from our own penitentiaries, are the very head and front of these 
oflendings. Our convicts can be punished without being tor- 
mented; they can be pitied without being petted. The disci- 
pline to which they are subjected may be severe without being 
inhuman, and humane without being weak. 

But in order to this, the whole array of authority must be on 
one and the same side, from the executive of the State, in whose 
hands rests the delicate and sadly abused power of pardon; from 
the inspectors, who are supposed to be the care-takers of the pri- 
soners, as well as of the public interests; from the warden, with 
whom is lodged the immediate executive authority — from the 
keepers, who are brought into direct daily contact with their men 
— from the religious, moral and literary instructors, who have the 
chief reformatory influences of the institution at their command, 
and if competent and faithful, can use them with prodigious 
efiect — from the medical officer, on whose skill and judgment the 
physical and mental health of the prison so greatly depends, — 
down to the gate-keeper, whose flashing or melting eye gives 
token to every new comer of the spirit that reigns within the 
walls ; all these must be animated by one and the same purpose, 
viz., to make every convict a better and a happier man when 
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lie leaves their custody than he was when he came into it ; or 
^t any rate, that the fault shall be all on his side, if the true 
end of his imprisonment is not attained. 



Abt. n.— annual report op the directors and warden 

OF the OHIO penitentiary, TO THE FIFTIETH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE, FOR THE YEAR 1861. 46 pp. 

TflBRE are several points in this document which have an 
interest beyond the bounds of Ohio. 

The contract system, which is so emphatically condemned 
in the New York legislative report, is in vogue in the Ohio 
penitentiary, and evidently fixed in public favour : 

" The plan of contracting the labor of the convicts to responsi- 
ble parlies, at a stipulated price per day, is the only one that has 
ever been tried with success, and the Board have no hesitation 
in recommending it as the one that should be adopted for the 
future policy of this institution." 

The directors speak of it as the settled policy of the State, 
since the establishment of the penitentiary, to sustain the insti- 
tution by the labor of the convicts. Contracts for five years are 
made for 150 men in manufacturing various articles of sad- 
lery, &c. ; for 100 in making carpenters' and coopers' tools ; and 
for 100 in making agricultural implements — all at the price of 
40 cents per day — which the directors think ** is higher than the 
average price paid in any similar establishment in the United 
States." The preceding article furnishes evidence of their mis- 
take, and may suggest some profitable inquiries to those con- 
cerned. 

On the subject of sending minors to the penitentiary, the di- 
rectors say — 

" By referring to the proper table in the Warden's report, it 
will be seen that there are now confined in the prison, 82 boys, 
from the ages of twelve to twenty years, inclusive. The Board 
would suggest whether the ends of justice would not be as well 
answered, and the cause of humanity better promoted, by pro- 
viding some other mode of punishment for juvenile oflenciers. 
By committing them to a House of Refuge, or some similar 
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institution, where they could receive proper instruction, many 
of them might be reformed and become useful citizens; but it 
is much doubted whether many reformations can be effected 
amongst this class of convicts, whilst associated with older and 
more hardened criminals." 

This remark evidently shows the radical evils of the system 
of discipline on which the institution is administered. The 
" association," from which such corrupting influences flow, is 
working the same mischief among the convicts generally, as are 
apprehended in respect to minors. The only difference is, that 
the latter are, from their age, more hopeful subjects of reform, 
and therefore the shame is the greater of exposing them to de- 
basing intercouse with the incorrigible. But no State can, at 
this day, justify the practice of exposing convicts, of any age 
or character, to mutual corruption. There is a method of avoid- 
ing it, and a true moral and political economy will prompt every 
legislature to avail themselves of it. 

The directors suggest the necessity of an enlargement of 
prison accommodations, to meet the public wants. 

"If," say they, "the commitments to the penitentiary continue 
to increase as they have for the two years past, the present 
prison will be filled to its utmost capacity within perhaps two, 
and certainly three years. In view of this fact, it would seem 
necessary that the next legislature should provide some further 
means for the accommodation of convicts, either by the erec- 
tion of a new prison, or the enlargement of the present one. 
If it is thought best to enlarge the present building, one or two 
hundred cells might be added to it with a comparatively small 
expense. The additional number of convicts can be well pro- 
vided for with the present facilities, in every respect, except 
with cells." 

The physician's report alludes to one cause of disease, which 
might be used as a strong argument in favor of a re-construc- 
tion rather than an enlargement of the prison. 

" It cannot have escaped your notice that, in the erection of 
the penitentiary, a great error was committed in constructing 
the cells of altogether too limited dimensions; having no means 
of ventilation other than that afforded by a very low and nar- 
row grated door. This want of a suHicient supply of pure air 
has, no doubt, contributed much to the unhealthiness of this in- 
stitution, by debilitating the system and predisposing to attacks 
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of disease. If some plan could be adopted by which a sufficient 
ventilation could be efiected without tearing down and rebuild- 
ing the ccllsy it can scarcely be doubted but that it would soon 
be paid for in the time saved from sickness, leaving the idea of 
humanity out of the question." 

And suppose it should be needful to " tear down and rebuild 
the cells," or even to reconstruct the whole building, — is it not a 
very short-sighted, as well as a very inhuman policy to pre- 
serve them at the expense of life and health ? 
* Suppose a healthy cell costs more than a sickly one, or that 
separation is more expensive than association, will an intelli- 
gent legislature shrink from the burden, at the risk of taking 
upon itself the heavier burden of a succession of bed-ridden 
paupers, or life-long convicts ? 

We trust there are men of influence in the legislature of Ohio 
who will insist on immediate and efficient reform, and if a re- 
construction is determined on, (and it seems unavoidable,) we 
trust they will not suffer to pass unimproved so favourable an 
opportunity to test the system of convict-separation. Even if 
nothing more could be accomplished than that which the New 
York law requires, (but has not secured,) a range of cells, con- 
structed for and appropriated to separate confinement with 
labour, and to be occupied by the least manageable of the con- 
victs, it would be well worth while to strive for it. The ad- 
vantages of the system would thus be brought home to every 
observer. 

We doubt very much, whether the experience of the country 
would warrant the views taken by the Directors of the number 
of convicts that may be safely committed to one prison. ^ 

" With regard to the propriety of confining a larger number 
than the capacity of the present prison (seven hundred) in one 
establishment, it might be remarked that in each of the two 
penitentiaries in New York, near one thousand convicts are 
confined, and no difficulty is experienced in their management 
from having so great a number together; and the Bpard can 
think of no objection, except the difficulty that might arise in 
the event of the appearance of an epidemic." 

The history of the two New York prisons is by no means 
conclusive on the point for which it is cited. 
All but a page of the warden's report consists of statistics 
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and these are mostly in tabular form. We notice a few items. 
Four hundred and forty-two dollars were paid for escaped con- 
victs Of 159 discharges 76 were by pardon, being 19 more 
than by expiration of sentence ! The balance of receipts over 
the disbursements of the year was $13/281.45. With such a 
generous surplus, derived from the labour of the convicts, we 
think the directors might afford an increase of the prison library. 
But they " suggest that authority be given to appropriate to 
this purpose the surplus arising from the visitors' fund, after 
paying the salaries of the moral instructor and visitors' guard." 
The amount received for fees of visitors' is stated to be 
$2,466 2a It is made the duty of the clerk " to receive visit- 
ors, take the fee required for admission, and see that they are 
conducted through the prison without unnecessary delay." Out 
of the sums so received the moral instructor is paid, and also the 
expenses of the guard to attend visitors. We have never had a 
doubt that this whole system of visiting is objectionable, and 
should not be tolerated. We have often taken occasion to point 
out the mischiefs resulting from it, and we are fully sustained in 
our opinion by Dr. Fosgate, in his examination before the legis- 
lative committee of New York. He says: 

" The custom of exhibiting the convicts to gratify the idle or 
morbid curiosity of visitors is another source of great mischief. 
To govern this prison well, everything about it should be calm, 
quiet, and secluded ; with as few circumstances to attract the 
attention of its inmates, always on the alert to catch every 
word uttered, and see every novelty that may present, as possi- 
ble. The promiscuous- admission of visitors is repugnant to 
such a condition. The health of the convicts also is seriously- 
affected by it The great majority of them are possessed of 
strong animal propensities, and . upon such the influence of 
female visitors is decidedly prejudicial. On one occasion, a 
convict stated that he had laid aside his work more than fifty 
times to seize upon them when they were passing by, so 
strongly were his passions excited. On another occasion, a 
convict threw his arms about a female visitor as she was pass- 
ing, and saluted her with his kisses. Self-pollution is undoubt- 
edly stimulated by these visits, and on that account alone, the 
custom should be discontinued. This evil, so common in this 
prison, is a great cause of premature decay, and a source of 
mental apathy quite frequent among the convicts." 

Of 469 convicts in confinement at the date of the report. 
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91 are foreigners. The number of convicts received during 
the year was 204; of these 164 were convicted of crimes 
against property ; and 106, or more than one-half were addicted 
to habits of intemperance. Only 37 could be called temperate I 

The Ohio Penitentiary was opened for convicts in 1834, and 
has received, since that time, 2,489. For the last fourteen 
years the average number in prison was 44*7; the larg- 
est excess above this being 51, in 1846; and the largest num- 
ber below it being 111, in 1849. The whole number discharged 
by expiration of sentence, is 1076 ; by governor's pardon, 772, 
or nearly one in every three ; by the president's pardon, 21 ; 
by death, 308, or about 12 per cent ; and by escape, 39. Of 
the 2489 commitments, 2197, or nearly eleven-twelfths, were 
for crimes against property. 

The physician's report gives the history of nine fatal cases 
of disease during the year. In relation to the mental condition 
of the prisoners the following passage occurs: 

" It will be seen by reference to the tables, that a number of 
cases of insanity have been treated during the year ; a part of 
which have been discharged either cured or improved in con- 
dition. Seven have been sent to the Lunatic Asylum. Nine, 
who are either constantly or occasionally more or less insane, 
yet remain in the penitentiary. Most of those, however, are 
usefully employed the greater part of their time. Many of 
those remaining, as well as of tnose sent to the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, are old cases, and consequently offer but a feeble hope of 
recovery. 

If all those who are attacked with insanity could at once be 
removed from their old associations here, (which have no doubt 
had a chief agency in exciting the disease,) to a place where 
suitable arrangements are made for treating, in an appropriate 
manner, such cases, I have no doubt but man^ could be cured, 
who would otherwise become confirmed maniacs or hopelessly 
demented. But it is urged that this would be offering too large 
a premium for insanity in the convicts — much better that the 
penitentiary discipline of the severer kind should be tried for a 
few months or a year, to test the genuineness of the disease 
before conferring the reward for feigned insanity. It is admit- 
ted, that in no instance of a doubtful character should the trans- 
fer be made ; but such mild and rational means resorted to as 
will neither confirm insanity nor produce it where the predis- 
position exists. Those who have had the largest experience in 
the treatment of this form of disease, all agree that tne chances 
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for a cure are diminished as the length of time that the disease 
has existed is increased. Then, this fact being admitted, do not 
reason, humanity and religion, all agree that the insane, though 
he be a criminal, has a claim on our sympathy for immediate 
action, which we dare not disregard." 

Upon turning to the tables we notice 26 cases of insanity re- 
ported for the year. We hope those who are so stoutly op- 
posed to convict-separation on the ground of its supposed ten- 
dency to weaken or alienate the minds of convicts, will mark 
well such items as this. The more we learn of the actual con- 
dition of associate prisons, the more clear becomes the evidence 
that they have no advantage even in this respect over those 
in which convicts are kept apart from each other. 

The Moral Instructor's report does not give us a very favor- 
able idea of the provision which is made for the intellectual and 
religious improvement of the convicts. His very modest sug- 
gestions, as to the necessity of more liberality in this depart- 
ment, can hardly fail, we should thiiik, to provoke a favorable 
attention. 



Aet. in— ninth report op PENTONVILLE prison, 1861. 

We wish we had more space to notice several interesting 
items of information, which this report furnishes. One of the 
most important relates to a change in the class of convicts. 
The former practice excluded those below eighteen, or above 
thirty-five; now, no distinction of age or class is observed. We 
have noticed that some writers have overlooked this new fea- 
ture in the administration of the prison, and have described the 
present discipline as applied to a "picked" set of convicts. 

** It is evident," says the report, " that the prisoners admitted 
under the present arrangements must be, on the whole, inferior 
to their predecessors, both physically and mentally, and a greater 
extent of sickness and mortality cannot but be expected." 

The county prisons have been so overstocked as to force 
more convicts on Pentonville than could be accommodated 
with secluded quarters, and hence it was not possible to retain 
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them in separate confinement for the " full regulated period of 
one year ; but the average period of confinement, in this and 
other prisons conducted on the same system, has been about 
eleven months," 

There is a very marked reduction in the expenses of the 
prison. This is attributed in part to the employment of " well- 
conducted prisoners, who have passed some time in the prison 
as cooks, bakers, and cleaners, in removing stores, and perform- 
ing other offices of a like nature. These prisoners are grouped 
in small parties, seldom exceedin<T three in number, always 
under the eye of an officer, and subjected to a rigid discipline." 
Formerly a "garden-class" existed, in which were placed "such 
prisoners as in the opinion of the medical ojpcer required a de- 
gree of association, and more air and exercise than was afford- 
ed to ordinary convicts ; but, by employing this class of invalids 
in the manner referred to, they have been enabled to discon- 
tinue the garden-class, and to dispense with the services of the 
officer who had charge of it." 

The prison linen is also washed and mended by the convicts, 
which efTecIs another considerable saving. The average ex- 
pense of each prisoner has been reduced from 8iSS, or 83 per 
week in 1847, to $90, or 81,84 per week per head in 1850. The 
total population of the prison for the year was 1,228, and the 
daily average number 500. Of 777 received, 440, or three-fifths 
were 25 or under ; 567 were single, and 246 had been artificers 
or mechanics. This is a much larger proportion of these 
classes than is found in any of the prisons in the United States, 
Six hundred were convicted of crimes against property, and 
278 were second convictions. Of the sentences, 255 were 
transportation for seven years, 323 for ten years; 64 for four- 
teen, and 69 for sixteen years. The report describes a very 
remarkable escape : 

"G. H., effected his escape from the prison, but has not been 
recaptured. By means of a small steel spring, which he de- 
tached from his cell door and converted into a knife, he con- 
trived, whilst at evening service in the chapel, lo cut a hole in 
the woodwork undernealli his seal of 7^ by 12i inches, and 
descending through it into the air-chamber below, and cutting 
away the zinc ventilator in the external wall, to let himself 
down with his hammock-girth to the narrow ledge of about 6 
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or 7 inches in M^idth on its outer surface, and proceeding along 
it at considerable risk, to the flat roof of the porter's lodge, to 
make his way over the outer boundary." 

As to the mental soundness of the convicts, the directors re« 
port as follows : 

Five cases of insanity occurred during the year. Of these^ 
two were of unsound mind before admission; another wa« 
known to have been " odd and eccentric" before he was re- 
ceived ; he has since recovered and been removed to the colo- 
nies. Of the remaining two, one was eight months in Penton- 
ville prison, having been several years at Bermuda as a convict. 
Of the other insane prisoner nothing is known. He had been 
only two months at Pentonville, when bis insanity became 
manifest. 

From the physician's report we learn further, that there were 
ten cases of delusion, and that three cases of weakness of intel- 
lect likewise occurred. 

Five of ihe ten cases exhibited indications of mental affection 
before admission into the prison; the ages of the cases varied 
from 17 to 39; and the period of separate confinement, under 
the limit of a year, the most dangerous to mental health, was 

frobably from the date of admission to thet second month after, 
t would also appear probable, that a certain amount of inju- 
rious influence on the mind was exerted by long-continued im- 
prisonment, independently of any peculiarity of discipline, as 
one half of the whole number of cases occurred after the twelfth 
month of imprisonment 

The influence of education in protecting the mind of the pri- 
soner in separation, may be inferred from the fact, that of these 
eighteen cases a great proportion, namely, fourteen, could 
neither read nor write, or but very imperfectly so. 

A sufficient genera/ cause for an increased amount of sickness 
and insanity might be found in the altered conditions connected 
with the admission of prisoners. During the years of experi- 
mental inquiry, great regard was paid both to the moral and 
physical condition of those who were to be subjected to sepa- 
rate confinement; and the admission was llmitea to men in the 
prime of life, who were free from hereditary or acquired ten- 
dency to disease, and judged to be physically fit for the pur- 
poses of colonization. A further elimination was made on 
moral grounds, and the prisoners selected were, for the most 
part, those who had been guilty of tbe less heinous class of 
transportable oflTences, first convictions, and cases in which a 
reasonable hope of reformation was entertained. Instead of 
this strictly selected body, Pentonville prison now receives all 
adult male convicts who are free from contagious and such 
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Other specific disease as shall reader them unfit for confinement 
in separation. 

Thus are admitted men of advanced age, as well as tnany 
delicate and infirm subjects, incapable of active muscular ex- 
ertion, and unfit for subsequent labour on the public works. 
With regard to the moral aspect of the latter, a great number 
are old offenders, convicted of grave crimes, who have 'suflered 
perhaps frequent previous imprisonrnents ; and some there are 
on whom other methods of prison discipline have proved in- 
efliectual; and who, from their conduct and character, have 
been considered unfit to associate with others. 

It will be found that of the eighteen prisoners in whom men- 
tal afifections occurred, ten have now recovered. Three^ who 
were of weak or unsound mind before admission, have some- 
what improved ; one remains in the same state as when removed 
from Pentonville. If to these be added the four who were re- 
moved to Bedlam, the total number of cases is completed. 

In concluding the history of the mental condition of the 
prison during the past year, it would be well to observe that, 
although there has been an excess in the number of cases of 
mental aflTectioD, the general tone of mind has been of a healthy 
character. 

The period of separate confinement in Pentonville, at which 
mental afiections occurred were as follows : 

On or immediately after admission, ... - 4 

At or under two months, 6 

Under six months, 2 

From six to nine months, , 3 

AboFe nine months, 2 

Sixteen months, 1 

18 

It should be added, that half of the whole number were ac- 
tively employed, when at large, as labourers or soldiers, and all 
but one had sedentary employments in prison. In order to give 
our readers a just impression on this topic of the report, we 
must remind them that the medical department of the Penton- 
ville prison is under the joint care of a resident surgeon, and 
a visiting physician whose quarterly reports form part of the 
present oflicial document. 

From the discrepancy of the views of these gentlemen, we 
are led to suppose it is quite possible that the professional opin- 
ions of two physicians, succeeding each other in the medical 
department of the same prison^ or called to pass upon the men- 
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tal or physical health of the same company of convicts may- 
differ widely, if not irreconcrlably. In the first quarterly re- 
port of the year, the visiting physician, Dr. Rees, twice re- 
marks upon "the large number of the prisoners that are 
obviously of a very low grade of intellect," and recommends 
an increased amount of tuition in their cells. 

In his third report he says: " it will be seen that five cases of 
mania and eijnrht of mental delusion have occurred in the prison 
during a period of nine months. These numbers would appear 
to render ii probable, that some cause for the production or de- 
velopment of insanity is in operation at the prison which did 
not formerly exist. 

This consiHoraiinn, induced by the statistics of the prison, 
would not, however, urge itself so forcibly on the attention, 
were it not that in my inspections of the men made from time 
to time, I have observed an irritability and discontent indica- 
tive of a mental condition very different to that shown by pri- 
soners in former years, and, in more cases than I ever recollect 
before, a despondency and want of mental tone requiring the 
attention and calling for the anxiety of the medical officer. 
The decrease which has been made in the period of separate 
confinement, and which perhaps has been regarded as a neces- 
sary relief to the prisoners' misery, and a means of inducing 
increased cheerfulness, has, if it be allowed such effect, been in 
all probability accompanied by some conditions which have 
more than counterbalanced all the advantages derived from the 
change of term. 

My attention has been more especially directed to the de- 
tection of these causes of evil, and it would appear probable that 
the twa following have had a great share in the result, though 
in what degree each may have operated it is impossible to de- 
termine : — 

1st There are now about fifty men in association in the 
prison, while the remainder of the prisoners are subjected to 
sepnrate confinement 

Association is preferred by the majority of prisoners, and 
thus those in separation are kept in a state of uncertainty and 
irritation, feeling it a hardship to be treated differently, and, as 
they consider, more harshly than others. This induces not only 
mental irritation, but also frequent attempts to deceive the 
medical officer into a belief that association may be desirable 
in the prisoners case. 

2nd. The prospects of the prisoners are not so cheering as 
during former years, and thus nope, the great support to health, 
both mental and physical, is either lessened or destroyed accord- 
ing to the more or less sanguine disposition of the prisoner. 
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The disadvantages of a mixture of systems of discipline in 
the same establishment have been often discussed by prison 
disciplinarians, and the mental irriialion caused thereby been 
made matter of serious comment. 

Our readers will readily perceive the bearing of these views 
upon some theories not unknown on our side of the water. 
They will also regard the following suggestions as worthy of 
serious thought. ^ 

With regard to the partial or total withdrawal of hope, or 
the substitution of a prospect distasteful to the minds of those 
suffering imprisonment, no comment is required to urge the 
importance of modifying a condition necessarily fraught with 
danger. 

With respect to the use of the "garden class" as a means of 
preventing the occurrence of mental disease, I have had occa- 
sion to observe the manner in which the presumed relaxation is 
at present carried out. It is true that some few of the men 
work in the grounds, and are so enabled to enjoy some little 
freedom and variety. The larger number, however, I found in 
the airing-yards of the prison, where they were confined, either 
walking about listlessly or removing the few weeds growing in 
the gravel. There can be no doubt that a man who can read 
or amuse himself at any kind of handiwork in his cell will be 
far better able thus to combat mental depression or even bodily 
ailment, than if placed for hours in an airing-yard and thrown 
upon his thoughts. 

The opinion of the resident surgeon does not coincide with 
that of the visiting physician, either as to the condition of the 
convicts, or as to the causes of any supposed deterioration in 
their physical or mental condition. 

In the fourth quarterly report of Dr. Rees, he comments on 
some of the positions taken by the resident surgeon, and re- 
views the year. The number of cases of mania and delusion, 
as before stated, was eighteen, — full half the numT)er that occur- 
red during the whole of the seven previous years ! Of course, 
some cause must be assigned for such a great change, inde- 
pendent of any thing in the separate system. Dr. Rees thinks 
it was chiefly owing to a neglect of his recommendation of 
additional instruction in the cells, and especially to the irrita- 
bility occasioned by the intermixture of association and sepa- 
ration. In reply to the first of these suggestions, the chaplain 
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says, that some of the prisoners are incapable of instruction, 
and the rest receive all they need ; and in reply to the second, 
the resident surgeon contends that he has said enough, and 
much regrets that ** Dr. Rees and himself should have arrived 
at such very diflerent conclusions !" 

Our own impression, from a careful examination of the whole 
document is, that just so far as the principle of separation has 
been invaded or abandoned, just so far mischiefs have crept in. 
Had we nothing else to guide us, we should not hesitate to pin 
our faith in thai principle upon this ninth report from Penton- 
ville. 



Aet.iv^what is to be done wrrn our convicts i smtch 

or ▲ Ststik of Pkital Stats Uxetitusb, ai an Efficient Refonnatoiy and 
Economic Subatitute for Tranaportation and Impriaonment — Edinburgh, ISdl, 
16 pp. 

After exhibiting what tlie author regards as the defects 
and failures of various systems of penal sufieriog, he proposes 
to condemn all convicts to various periods and grades of State 
servitude. From the lowest class of offences now punishable 
by fines, he proposes a new scale of fines ; and inasmuch as 
•25 is a quarter's earnings to one man, and only a week's or 
day's to another, he would have the penalty so many days' in- 
come. Persons who are unable to pay a fine, to be subjected 
to State servitude in confinement, till it is worked out ; they to 
be cf^dited with their labour at a fair price, till it covers the 
price and board. If they refuse submission, they are to be re- 
garded as in the first class of convicts, whose lowest term of 
servitude is one month. 

It is proposed that these should be drafted as Street Servants 
to the various towns which may apply for them, or to which 
they may be allocated in the proportion of population. They 
shall wear a convict dress, upon which the wearer^s nitmher in 
the police list, and also the nature of his offence, shall be con* 
spicuously displayed. Thus every passer-by may read the 
cause of the criminal's degradation, and point to his fate and 
criminal badge as a warning to youth to be honest, upright, and 
industrious. 
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The business of these convicts will be to perform scavenger- 
work, sewer-cleaning, street-watering and lighting, stone-break- 
ing, oakum-picking, and such other duties as may be required 
of them by the local magistracy. 

The duty to be performed by each convict shall be assigned 
to him by an overseer : if it is satisfactorily executed, he will 
receive ^ good mark as his day's character; if he has been in- 
dolent, disobedient, or negligent, and has failed to give satisfac- 
tion to the overseer, he will receive a bad mark as his day's 
character. 

The period of servitude of each convict will be divided into 
TEir EQUAL PARTS. If upwords of tioO'thirds of the days' cha- 
racters in any of these tithes have been good, the convict shall 
be rewarded by the remission of one tithe of his period of servi- 
tude; and if two-thirds have been bad, be will be punished by 
the addition of one tithe. Thus : a convict sentenced to three 
months' servitude, will have ten periods of nine days each to 
serve. If seven days in any of these tithes have good cha- 
racters, nine days of servitude, (or one-tenth of the whole period,) 
will be remitted as a reward ; and if seven days in any tithe 
have bad characters, nine days will be added as a punishment. 

The lowest term of servitude in the second class of convicts 
to be one year. The convicts of this class will be employed in 
gangs at public works, such as the making and repairing of 
roads and harbours, the drainage of lands, reclamation of bogs, 
working the tread-wheel, and other hard labour. They also 
are to have daily characters, with the same system of rewards 
and punishments, by tithes of remission or addition, as has been 
already detailed. 

A third class of convicts to be employed in the working of 
miiEs and quarries, and in such other seoere and dangerous 
labour as may be imposed on them. The same system of daily 
tasking and tithe-marking to prevail in this, as in the other 
grades. The lowest period of servitude to he five years. ^ 

Any convict detected in speaking to any person, bond orfree, 
other than an overseer, to be punished by a bad mark in ordi- 
nary cases, and corporal punishment besides, in aggravated 
cases. 

Any convict attempting to escape from servitude, to be pun- 
ished by the addition of five tithes of his whole period of sentence ; 
and, on a repetition of the offence, by corporal punishment, and 
removal to the next grade of criminals. 

Any person harbouring, or otherwise assisting a convict in 
an attempt to escape, to be punished by the imposition of a fine 
equal to the slate value of the convicVs labour frr the whole un- 
expired portion of his period of servitude, — or, in default, by 
servitude in confinement for the amount, as previously ex- 
plained. 

Conveniently located police offices would be established as 
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convict DAY STATIONS, whcrc food and temporary shelter could 
be obiained ; and the gaols and police stations would furnish 
appropriate night qoartees. 

Convicts of the first class are never to be subjected to street 
servitude in the same town in which their oflfence was com- 
mitted. 

Convicts whose ordinary (honest) employments have been 
of a public nature^dive never to be allocated to towns within 
fifty miles of the place of their criminality. 

Convicts having fulfilled their term of sentence, are to be re- 
turned to the place whence they were originally removed, or 
to the parish in which they had last acquired a settlement. If 
they have no means of gaining an honest living, they should have 
the option of being placed for a time in an industrial school, to 
be qualified for following some lawful calling. 

To put a check upon the continual increase of juvenile crimi' 
nalSf the following regulations are proposed. 

Any criminal under the age of sixteen years, convicted either 
before a magistrate, or at assizes, to be dealt with in the follow- 
ing manner. 

His, or her parents, or natural or foster guardians, to be 
summoned and questioned as to what they have done for the 
child's moral, intellectual, and industrial education. If they 
cannot show that they have fulfilled their duty to the child, in 
teaching him the moral obligations of honesty and truthfulness, 
— of social right and wrong, — and — if in circumstances to 
aflford school education — in giving him a knowledge of the use 
of letters and figures, in reading, writing, and counting, and 
especially in making provision for his acquiring an honest live^ 
lihood by the exercise of some lawful calling, they shall be bound 
IN penalties to undertake these duties whenever the child shall 
have been delivered to their custody. 

If the result of the examination prove that the child has been 
criminally neglected, ^/e execution of his sentence shall be modi- 
fied or foregone; and the negligent parents or guardians shall 
be punished by the imposition of a fine, equal to the state value 
of the convict's services during the whole remitted period of 
his sentence ; or, in default, be subjected to state servitude for 
the amount. 

There &re several other items of the plan, such as relate to 
female convicts, lunatics, corporal punishment, life sentences, 
&c., which we have no room to notice. What we have said 
will suffice to show the leading features of a scheme, which 
we doubt not, has been conceived in a truly philanthropic 
spirit, and is probably the result of much thought and observa- 
tion. How far it may be of any practical use remains to be 
seen. 
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abt. v^report of a committeb of the county board 
on the philadelphia county prison. 1862. p. 24. 

To our own citizens the condition of the County Prison is a 
matter of much more interest than that of the Eastern Slate 
Penitentiary. The current of guilt and corruption that is con- 
tinually flowing from the streets, through the prison, into the 
streets again, is deep and strong, and has surprisingly increased. 
The report for 1851 shows an aggregate of 10,684 prisoners 
against an aggregate of only 4418 in 1848, or an increase in 
three years of 6266! 

The number of convicts under sentence to hard labor for five 
years last past, has averaged one hundred and eighty. The 
rest of the prison population is made up of three classes: 

First — Those who are committed to stand their trial at court 
on various charges. 

Second. — Those who are committed for drunkenness, &c. 

Third. — That veiy large class, who are sent to the prison 
under the charges oi vagrancy and disorderly conduct. 

These three classes average five hundred. 

The first class are committed to prison for trial, and the law 
presumes every man innocent until he is proved guilty ; and 
when he is committed to prison, it is not to punish or degrade 
him, but to hold him safely to answer at cotyrt, that his guilt or 
innocence may appear by the verdict of a jury. 

The second class are numerous ; the time for which they are 
committed to prison is but seldom over two, or three days, and 
forbids their employment 

The third class are the most numerous, and if they could be 
employed, their stay in prison is too short, provided their health 
would enable them to work. As a general rule, vagrants are 
broken down in health and constitution, and, when committed, 
are frequently diseased, saturated with rum, and otherwise so 
filthy and disgusting that the heart sickens at the very sight 
These prisoners require much attention and care to preserve 
life, and restore them to consciousness. Their stay is short, 
and an attempt at iabor would result in a loss to the prison, in 
addition to the expense of their keeping. 

Their average confinement is not over twenty days ; a time 
too limited for them to learn a trade to be carried on in prison* 
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Again, if they could be employed, what would you employ 
them at? Here is the great difficulty. The inspectors say that 
they cannot devise any employment suited to their short terms. 
All suggestions of your committee were overruled by the re- 
sult of practice or demonstration. 

One of the most serious difficulties attending the administra- 
tion of the discipline is the necessity of associating untried pri- 
soners—there being only 458 cells for an average of 650 pri- 
soners. The officers of the prison, as well as the committee, 
deprecate the necessity of such a departure from the system of 
discipline required by law, but they suggest no method of obvi- 
ating it, except that of making a distinct prison or House of 
Correction, for the largest class of the present inmates — va- 
grants and disorderly persons. In ten months of 1851 these two 
classes constituted more than five-eighths of all the prisoners. 

Perhaps we cannot present to our readers in a more intelligible 
form, an idea of the various classes of the prison population, 
than by the following table : 



Teir. 


CONVICTa 


VAGRANT & DISORD. 


TOTAL C0MMITMT8. 


ToUl. 


WHITK. 


COLORED. 


WHITB. 


COLOBBD. 


Male 

1275 
1437 
1740 
2513 
3282 


Fein. 

632 
519 
709 
1119 
1360 


Male. 

317 
225 
276 
379 
424 


Fem. 


Total 


Male 


Fem 


Male. 


Fem. 


Totm 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
•1861 


175 
160 
176 
154 
200 


528 
339 
382 
546 
686 


2752 
2520 
3107 
4557 
5762 


2841 
2583 
3249 
4625 
5368 


905 

708 

989 

1282 

1816 


775 
586 
755 
812 
924 


869 
541 
630 
814 
976 


5390 
4418 
5623 
7633 
8984 



If a House of Correction should be established — a measure 
which the committee warmly commend — it would so reduce 
the population as to leave cells almost, if not quite, enough to 
allow the separate confinement of all who should remain. 

The report adverts to the inequality of sentences, and a ta- 
ble is furnished showing this inequality in seventeen terms of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. The average length of sen- 
tences pronounced by the four different judges of the same 
court, were 17, 14, 13 and 7 months; showing that a thief 

* For 10 moDtht. 
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or burglar, who would be doomed to imprisonment for a year 
and a half under one judge, would escape with half a year 
under another, in the- same court! 

We trust another twelve-month will not pass without ade- 
quate provision being made, in some form, for the surplus po- 
pulation of the county prison, so that no apology shall remain 
for a departure from the cardinal principle of separation. 



AtT. VI^REPORT OP THE DIRECTORS ON THE DISCIPLINE AND 
MANAGEMENT OP PARKHURST PRISON, for the year 1861. 

Our readers know that this is a prison not for "juvenile de- 
linquents,** but for "juvenile convicts." It is situated on the 
Isle of Wight The present report shows a very gratifying 
success in its operation. 

The total number of convicts within the walls was seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five, and the daily average number through the 
year was six hundred and twenty. Only two deaths occurred ! 
Each prisoner has forty hours of industrial employment, and 
eleven hours of school instruction every week. The expense per 
head was not far from $96. Of sixty-eight admissions, fifty-one 
are described as follows: All but fifteen are orphans; thirty-one 
attribute their fall into crime to bad company; five to want; four 
to covetousness, and nine give no specific cause. All but nine 
had been to school for periods varying from three months to 
five years. It appears from the chaplain's report, that their 
criminal career has ranged from one month to ten years, and 
their previous imprisonments have been from one to ten times. 
The amount of property stolen is various— one having secured 
as much as $250 in a day, and 825 being not an uncommon 
booty. The thoroughness of the discipline, may be inferred 
from the following items : 

Total number of boys under instruction in the schools in the 
course of the year 574; number of boys who have not been 
complained of at all in school throughout the year 484; num- 
ber of boys who have not been reported to the Governor for 
punishment 518« Of the ninety boys entered in the school 
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miscondact-book for petty offences, there are complained of 
once, 61 ; twice, 17 ; three times, 11 ; four times, 1. Of the 
fifty-six boys reported to the Governor for punishment on ac- 
count of continued petty misconduct, or for serious offences, 
there were reported once, 47 ; twice, 7 ; three times, 2. 



Comsponhence anh |[iort l^nlm. 



THE FOUNDATION GONE. 

Mr. Editor, — ^It has been to mj pleasure, and I trost to my profit, that I 
have read carefully each number of your Journal, and although I have at 
times been disposed to think that you pushed the doctrine of corivict-sepa* 
ration to something like an extreme, I have been satisfied that the princi- 
ple was a wise and sound one. When I have been asked to look at the 
comparative results of the two systems upon the health of the bodies and 
minds of convicts, and especially when learned doctors have pointed to the 
health-returns of the New York and New England prisons, and have urged 
some relaxation of the separate principle, and an occasional, though very 
limited association in particular cases, as a remedy for what was supposed to 
be the unhealthy influence of separation, I have been almost ready to wish 
that the suggestion might be entertained. But I am now quite satisfied that 
the ground on which such a prpposition is urged, is not tenable. The 
foundation on which it rests is gone. The late report of the S-Telect Com- 
mittee of the Legislature of New York reveals the astounding fact, that all 
past reliance on the statistics of insanity and mortality in their prisons has 
been misplaced. Of course the whole argument having rested mainly on the 
returns from these prisons, falls to the ground. Lest you should not have 
seen a copy of the report, I transcribe half a dozen lines. 

"We regret that we cannot demonstrate the influence of long sentences 
on the health of prisoners, by a convincing array of statistics, drawn from 
the records of our prison ; unfortunately, these have not been preserved with 
sufficient care to make them reliable." 

And again, •• It is to be regretted that the modes of keeping the records of 
the majority of the prisons, are such as to be unavailable, as authority, on the 
question of the influence of long terms of imprisonment on the health and 
sanity of prisoners." 

Not only are we put upon our guard against depending on these statistics, 
but we have the distinct deelanitioD of the committee, sufficiently l^oad and 
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anqualified to cover the whole ground, that " no one who is familiar with 
these institutions can doubt that long imprisonment in them tends to injure 
both the body and the mind, or that very few spend over five years in them 
without showing greater or lesser symptoms of imbecility of mind.*' 

It is my honest conviction, that a rigid adherence to the principle of con« 
vict-separation will be found, after all, the only safe course, whether we re* 
gard the interests of the prisoner, or of the public. I hope your society will 
keep to its old land-mark. Howard. 



Eastern State Pentfentiart. — ^We hoped to be able to give a sjrnopsis 
of this document in our present number, but it has not come to hand. The 
report of the Visiting Committee made at the March meeting of our Acting 
Committee, represents it as in good condition. Of the eight prisoners dis- 
diarged in February, five were under twenty-five years of age, and two 
were pardoned by the governor. One of the pardoned convicts was sen- 
tenced to ten years, and the other to eight years, and both had served fifty 
days less than one year. 



Abttract of the Returtu of the Overseers of the Poor of Massachusetts^ 
for the year ending November 1, 1851. 

The number of persons relieved or supported as paupers during the year, 
was 27,024, and of these 12,940 were foreigners, and all but 1,035 from 
Ireland ! The number coming into the State within the year was 2,000. 
The number of paupers in Almshouses was 12,918, half of them unable to 
labour, and the average cost of their support was 91 06^ per week. Those 
aided and supported out of Almshouses was 14,107, at an average cost of 
91^ cents per week. The number of insane paupers 626, and idiots 872. 
The number who become paupers by intemperance in themselves or others 
was 16,853, or nearly one-half! The nett expense of pauperism, including 
interest on establishments, was little short of half a million of dollars. 



Twenty-FouHh Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the {PhUo" 
delphid) House of Refuge, 42 pp. 
This document embraces the history of the institution for the year 1851. 
The average population of the two departments was as follows : white, boys, 
162, girls, 50 ; coloured, boys, 82, girls, 35. Ae gren^est number at one 
time in the white department was 197 boys, and 56 girls ; and in the 
coloured, 94 boys and 37 girls, or an aggregate of 374. Prom the white 
department, the unusually large number of 170 have been indentured. Only 
two deaths occurred during the year. The value of the labour of the in- 
I was 97,733, and the current expenses of the establishment 825375. 
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It shoald be borne in mind that the first of these sums is the prodaet of 
the industry of those who would otherwise haye been consuming what they 
contributed not to earn. It is so much saved and gained not only, but in 
the saving and gaining, a large accession is made to the capital of the 
country in the skill or aptness to labour which is acquired, in the habits of 
application and order which are instilled, and in the general improvement 
of manners and morala 

The cost of a year*s keeping of an inmate of the white department (de* 
ducting labour) is 9o0.91, and of the coloured 962 80. 

The report is rendered very valuable by a beautiful plan of the contem- 
plated new building for the white department, with a description, estimate 
of cost, &C. In aid of this most benevolent and economical public enter- 
prise, the legislature of the State having promptly granted $60,000, which, 
with the avails of the present property will, it is believed, suffice to com- 
plete the building ready for occupancy. 



New York House op Refuge.— We have received the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents to the Legislature of the State, and the corporation of the 
City of New York, pp. 55. 

This institution was opened in 1825, and has befriended 5,318 children. 
Eight hundred and eight difierent subjects were under care during 1851, 
and 407 were in the house on the Ist of January last The labour of the 
boys, which is chiefly employed on cane chair seats, razor strops, wallets, &c., 
has been worth Hi cents a day, and the making and mending of clothes for 
the whole fiimily is done by the girls. About one hundred admissions of the 
year were under commitments from courts. Of 278 admissions during the 
year, the average age was 13} years. And only 53 were of American 
parentage ! One hundred and sixty-three were Irish, 29 German, 21 Eng- 
lish, 4 Scotch, and 4 French. Of the 264 indentures, 165 were to farmers, 
and 60 to housewifery. The expenses of the house were 923,736, or (de- 
ducting earnings) not far from 62} cents a week per head. 

We are surprised to notice that 07 of the inmates were returned during 
the year, after having been given up to friends or indentured. 

A site has been selected on Randall*s Island, containing twenty-five or 
thirty acres of land for new buildings, which are expected to be completed 
in two years. 



Abstract qfretum$ of the Keeper$ of JaUs and Housei of Correction in, 

Ma$$achu$ett$^for the year ending November 1, 1851, pp. 265. 

We have here the reports of 19 jails, embracing various items respecting- 

the crime, sex, colour, social condition, education, cost of support, manner 

of discharge, Slc., in reply to 72 questiona The whole number of prisoners 
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in gax>]a for the year was 8,394, and the expense was $25,057 87. Thir- 
teen report no labour performed, and the other six are silent, or return in« 
definite answer& Of the 8,394, 4,150 were of foreign birth, and only 1,941 
^ of the whole number can read and write. 

The returns from 14 Houses of Correction give an aggregate of 3,224, 
and an average of 810 prisoners. Aifiount of expenses, $66,491. The 
estimated value of the labour of these prisoners is $28,730, which leaves a 
net expense of nearly or quite $1 16 a week per head. Of the whole number, 
1,934 or nearly ) could neither read nor write ; 1,113 were addicted to in- 
temperance, 1,922 were of foreign birth, and only 707, or less than ^ were 
natives of the State. 

Of the aggregate of 11,628 persons in both Gaols and Houses of Correc- 
tion, 3,850, or about one-third were committed for intemperance, and 5,072, 
(or nearly one-half) were of foreign birth. The average cost of board per 
week was $1 67^ per head. 

The House of Correction in the county of Essex, returns 77 insane in- 
mates, of whom 30 had been in a lunatic asylum and discharged uncured, 
and 43 were never under treatment 

The House of Correction in the county of Middlesex, returns 49 inmates 
of a similar class, but without any information as to then: previous history, 
forty-one of whom are foreigners. 



Criminal Returns and other Information, for Philadelphia, 
FROM July 1, 1851 to January 1, 1852. —The total number of arrests, by 
the marshairs police, for the six months, ending Dec. 31, 1851, was 7,269; 
of these, 3,063 were for breaches of the peace, 865 for assault and battery; 
701 for intoxication ; 235 for fighting ; 43 for &st driving ; 40 for assault- 
ing ofiicers; comer-lounging, 50 ; disturbing public schools, 19; gambling, 
62; inciting to riot, 123; indecent exposure, 23; insulting females, 25; 
larceny and suspicion of it, 381 ; malicious mischief, 89 ; riot, 194. Num- 
ber of robberies reported, 377 — value of property, $33,000, and about half 
recovered. Number of fires, 269 — false alarms of fire, 413 — property de- 
stroyed, $885,000— insured, $578,433—9 lives lost and 15 saved. 178 lost 
children restored to homes. 263 intoxicated persons taken to their homes. 
56 officers injured, and 13 disabled in discharge of their duty. 



Baltimore Almshouse. — It appears by a late report that *' the number 
of inmates in the almshouse, is 745 — the building being designed for only 
500. The number received during the year 1851 was 2,150— the number of 
births 45— making the increase 2,305. Of the number received during the 
year, 900 were bom in Ireland and Germany. There were 130 infants ad- 
mitted during the year— the number of deaths, 256— the sick, at the date 
of the report, were 123. 
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Statistics of Shipwreck. — A very interesting return to an order of tba 
House of Commons has been made by the managers at Lloyd^& We 
find it in an abstract of all collisions, accidents, and wrecks of vessels, and the 
number of lives lost in each year, since the 1st day of January, 1847, till 
the dlst day of December, 1850. It contains 193 pages, each page averages 
about 70 lines, and each line contains the record of a disaster. Now, if we 
multiply 193 by 70 — the number of pages by the number of lines — we find 
that the return comprises an account of 13,510 accidents at sea. Let us 
divide this by four, the number of years over which the return travels, and 
we have 3,377 and a fraction to represent the mishaps of each year. This 
yields, within a trifling fraction, 65 accidents, wrecks, &c., for each of the 
52 weeks of every year, and, consequently, rather more than nine for every 
period of 24 hours. As a last result, we may take as a fair deduction from 
Lloyd's return, that an accident of some sort or other, within the knowledge 
of the committee, occurs at sea as nearly as may be at intervals of two hours 
and three-quarters throughout the year. It must not, of course, be under- 
stood, that every accident implies a total wreck, with the loss of all hands. 
If a ship carries away any of her important spars, or, on entering her port, 
strikes heavily against a pier, whereby serious damage is occasioned, the 
accident is duly registered in this pithy chronicle of Uoyd'& Never- 
theless, as we glance up and down the columns, it is no exaggeration to 
sa^ that two-thirds of the accidents recorded are of the most serious de- 
scription. We are unable to say to what degree this register of Lloyd's can 
]}e accepted as a fair index to the tragedies which are of such hourly occur- 
rence upon the surface of the ocean. If all were known, we fear that this 
averafife of accident or wreck every two hours and three quarters would be 
fearfully increased. 



Payment op Wages in the Middle op the Week. — ^We are happy to 
learn that the principal iron founders of Glasgow, have commenced paying 
their workmen on Wednesday at two o'clock, instead of Saturday, ** for 
reasons," as they state in their circular, *' so well and ably stated by Mr. 
Maclure, in his letters, signed ' Common Sense.' " Last Wednesday, being 
pay day, we visited most of the foundries, in order to ascertam how the 
plan had answered the benevolent design of the promoters. We have learned 
that the expectations of the humane and patriotic masters have been more 
than realized. The workmen returned afler dinner, almost in every in- 
stance, leaving their wages behind them with their families, who have now 
leisure and daylight to seek for the cheapest markets, and spend their 
money to the best advantage. May the system extend and prosper ! 



0^ As some misapprehension exists on the subject, it is deemed proper to 
say that the services of the editorof this Journal are, and always have been, 
and will continue to be entirely gratuitous. The labour is not inconsider- 
able, and is much increased by the necessity of rigid condensation. That 
the subject to which our pages are mainly devoted is not one of popular 
interest we are well aware ; but we are persuaded that a little eflbrt on the 
part of the few who are interested, would sensibly enlarge the circle of our 
readers, and proportionably increase the little that our labours may be 
capable of contributing to the relief of human woe. 
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the direction of the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public 

Prisons. A glance through its pages shows what is well understood— that it is a 
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Mr. Haviland was born on the 15th of December, 1792, it 
the county of Somerset, England. He was the son of James 
Haviland, of Gundenham Manor, in that county, and of Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. Benjamin Cobley, of Ide in the county of 
Devon, Rector of Dodbrook. His. academic studies were com- 
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AaT. I.— JOHN HAVILAND. 

OBITUARY NOTICE. 

It is not long since the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons recorded the decease of the last 
of its founders ; the survivor of that little group of enlightened 
and benevolent men, who, in the year 1787, commenced the 
work of prison reform in Pennsylvania. The society has now 
to add to the roll of the departed, the name of one who is to be 
henceforth associated with the history of that reform, as the 
chief pioneer of its architectural progress. They who, in wis- 
dom and the love of their kind, conceived the morality of our 
discipline, and their fellow-laborer who faithfully and earnestly 
and successfully sought to give to it an outward embodiment 
adapted to its complex designs, now sleep together. Our read- 
ers will participate in the interest with which we recall some 
of the leading incidents of a life so closely connected as was 
that of John Haviland, with the great subject to which our 
pages are devoted. 

Mr. Haviland was born on the 15th of December, 1792, in 
the county of Somerset, England. He was the son of James 
Haviland, of Gundenham Manor, in that county, and of Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. Benjamin Cobley, of Ide in the county of 
Devon, Rector of Dodbrook. His academic studies were com- 
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pleted in his native county; and as his tastes^ even in boyhood, 
inclined him towards the profession of an architect, he removed 
to London, and became a pupil of James Elmes. His prepara- 
tory training under that gentleman had been scarcely finished, 
when his enterprise was solicited by inducements from abroad. 
A sister of his mother had married an officer of distinction in 
the Russian naval service, who was then Minister of Marine, 
under the Emperor Alexander, Count Morduinofi*. As this 
gentleman was disposed to promote the advancement of his 
young relative, the latter hoped, through his influence, to obtain 
an appointment in the imperial corps of engineers, and promptly 
accepted an invitation from him to visit St. Petersburg. Upon 
arriving in Russia, and considering the various motives pre- 
sented for the guidance of his future career, particularly the 
reports which had been received of the state of architecture in 
this country, and of the opening existing here for professional 
skill and activity, Mr. Haviland, in accordance with the ad< 
vice of his friends, resolved to embark for America. He waff 
furnished with letters of introduction, amongst which was one 
from Greneral Von Sonntag, who had been a resident at Phila- 
delphia, and whose sister Mr. Haviland subsequently married. 
He landed in this city in September, 1816. 

With this portion of our sketch, there are associations which 
deserve to be mentioned, not only because of their intrinsic 
▼alue, but because they are in beautiful harmony with later 
events, and must have influenced, in some degree, the thoughts 
and feelings of our architect When the philanthropist Howard 
was at Cherson, in 1789-^90, he formed an acquaintance 
with Admiral Morduinoff, then chief of the Black Sea 
fleet. Their relations soon ripened into those of an intimate 
friendship^ which was cemented both by the amiable qualities 
of the Russian officer, and by his warm sympathy with the 
feelings and plans of the reformer. When the latter fell a vic- 
tim to the infection to which he had exposed himself, his last 
moments were attended by Morduinofil The memory of this 
honorable friendship was reverently cherished by the survivor, 
who laved to dwell upon the discoveries and designs of the 
great Englishman ; and we cannot doubt, that the young Havi- 
land became an auditor of precious reminiscences. It is certain 
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that the friend who shared the last sympathetic throb of the 
teart of Howard, was be whose hand was extended to guide 
towaixb our country the architect, under whose directing skill, 
ivas to arise the most complete embodiment which the world 
had seen, of Howard's reform. 

It was not long after his arrival here, that Mr. Haviland 
found an opportunity for the exercise of his professional skill. 
Amongst his first public works was the Presbyterian church on 
Washington Square ; an edifice which, compared with the latest 
of our churches, ranks well with respect to the chief conveni- 
ences of such a structure ; and which, if judged by the buildings 
existing here at the date of its erection, gives a very favorable 
idea of the young artist's capability, and of the liberal scope of 
his mind. It is not, however, our purpose to review his works, 
•except in connectioo with our penal institutions; towards which 
he soon found himself directed by the wants of his adopted 
state. After a series of appeals to the legislature, and finally to 
the public, the Prison Society, acting in conjunction with the 
officers of our prisons, had succeeded in obtaining (in 1618) the 
enactment of a law, authorizing the construction of a prison for 
-convicts, at Pittsburg, in the western part of the State. Amongst 
the plans which were ofiered to the judgment of the commis* 
sioners, appointed to superintend the construction, was one 
presented by Mr. H. We regret not to be able through an 
inspection of this plan to exhibit the earliest conception of his 
mind upon such a subject ; the preference was given to another 
<le8ign,and his drawings are not within our reach. The choice 
of the commissioners was unfortunate, as there will be occasion 
hereafter to notice. 

The insufficiency of the prisons in the eastern part of the 
State, became the motive to further applications to the govem- 
inent ; and in the year 1821, an act of the legislature provided 
for the erection of a State Penitentiary, at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Haviland again entered into the competition of architects, and 
was successful in obtaining and maintaining the direction of the 
work, not only during its early progress, but until the comple- 
tion of the last block of cells. As it is by this institution, that 
his reputation has been most widely extended, it may not be 
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inappropriate to recall some of the peculiar circumstances in 
which his skill was exerted. 

We are here reminded of the just observation of an English 
author, that ** innumerable are the sernces to truth, to justice, 
or society, which never can be adequately valued by those who 
reap their benefits, simply because the transition from the early 
and bad state, to the final or improved state, cannot be retraced 
or kept alive before the eyes. The record perishes. The last 
point gained is seen; but the starting point, the point frcm 
which it was gained, is forgotten.*' This remark is the more 
impressive when applied to human works upon any subject 
which, from its nature, tends always to an improvement keep- 
ing pace with the special experience, and with the general en- 
lightenment of a community. That which costs an effort to 
the TDost enterprising inventor of to-day, will shortly become 
familiar; then the basis of new reforms; and finally, will rank 
only as one of the earliest of a long series of developments. 
The tendency to generalize, and to mistake resemblances which 
are easily seen after a contrivance has become familiar, for the 
real succession of ideas by which a reformer was led to his 
discoveries and plans, has always had the effect to conceal 
from posterity the true dilBcullies of any achievement in their 
behalf. Hence the influence properly attributable to the inter- 
vention of an individual in the affairs of society, cannot be 
accurately judged, unless there be first considered the state of 
the case as it appeared to his immediate predecessors, and his 
contemporaries. It will of course be impossible, within the 
limits allotted to this sketch, to do more than indicate the topics 
to which the reader's attention is invited ; yet enough may be 
said to lehd him easily to the principal grounds of the conplu- 
sion which the writer has in view. 

The visits of Howard to the prisons of Europe, had brought 
to public notice not only the miserable condition of the disci- 
pline in most of them, but also many of their principal defects 
of construction. The modifications of interior management first 
suggested for convicts in England, and subsequently enlarged 
and carried into successful operation in Pennsylvania, required 
great alterations of material structure. The design was to 
pass from a state of things, in which there was an indiscrimi- 
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nate association of prisoners without labor, without instruction, 
without government, almost wiihout restraint, except that of 
walls, chains, and the brutal tyranny of the strongest or boldest 
among the prisoners, to a state in which separation, good order, 
cleanliness, labor, instruction, and ready and continual super- 
vision should be maintained, within the limits of such fiscal 
economy as public opinion and resources rendered expedient 
The earliest and most noted experiments were made at Hor- 
sham, Petworth, and Gloucester, in England ; and in the old 
Walnut street gaol, at Philadelphia. The record of these 
attempts fortunately still remains ; and it would be superfluous 
to discuss their want of adaptedness to any large scheme of 
separate discipline. The next remarkable effort was it Pitts- 
burg, where a circular prison was erected, so illy suited to its 
objects, that in less than ten years after its completion, it was 
demolished. The next step of progress was the erection of the 
Eastern Penitentiary; and it must be obvious, that much was 
involved in the success or failure of its architect. There was 
not in all Europe a building suited to the objects of the con- 
templated work. Since the alteration of the Walnut street 
gaol, there had been more than a quarter of a century of obser- 
vation and reflection, and discussion ; and the principal monu- 
ment of these, visible amongst ourselves, was the Western 
Penitentiary, which had not yet been tried, and which was at 
that time recommended not only by the professional judgment 
which devised it, but by what is often more influential, the 
prestige of government favor, and public expectation. It was 
in such circumstances, that Mr. Haviland undertook to solve 
the problem entrusted to him. It is probable, that he scanned, 
as he was bound to do, ail the resources of his profession, as 
far as these had been manifested in structures within rea(!h of 
his means of information. It is probable that he felt the im- 
portance of his position, and that he inquired anxiously; and 
that he labored intently upon the materials of design, availing 
himself of light from every quarter ; but let us judge of his pro- 
cedure by its result. The chief objects of prison architecture, 
sought by the friends of separate discipline, were for the first 
time attained. The impression upon the public mind was so 
remarkable, that it must fix the attention of the most careless 
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reviewer ; and we have, moreover, been furnished with a test 
of unusual value, by which to de^termine how far our architect 
connprehended his position. The British governnnent meditat- 
ing a change of penal discipline, and the French and Russian 
governments with a like design, sent commissioners to the 
United States, to examine the penitentiaries. Those gentlemen 
bad previous knowledge of prison architecture in Europe ; and 
they visited the prisons of greatest reputation in America ; and 
they found our discipline administered with a success unparal- 
leled. When they returned to their respective governments, 
the plans which they reported for adoption, were essentially 
the same with that of the Eastern Penitentiary. During their 
visits to Philadelphia, they received from Mr. Haviland, com- 
munications of his experience, which were made to them with 
the generous frankness which eminently characterized him as a 
professional man. Some idea of the impression produced by 
bis work, and by his liberal zeal for the promotion of good con- 
struction abroad, may be formed from the following translated 
-extract, from a letter addressed to him by the French commis- 
:8ioner, M. Blouet, himself a distinguished architect. It accom- 
panied a copy of his official report, presented in the joint names 
'Of himself, and his associate commissioner, M • Demetz. 

** M. Demetz and myself request your acceptance of a copy 
of the report which we have made to our government at the 
termination of the mission, upon which we visited the United 
States to examine your penitentiary system. As you may see 
by our report, the estabUshments constructed by yourself have 
be^n the -chief source from which we have drawn ; and they 
-are also the mbdels which we propose as the best, and the most 
perfectly conceived for satisfying the physical and the moral 
^ODlditions of penitentiary reform. We hope that you will 
accept the particular expression of our sincere compliments, 
iupon the very honorable part which you have had in the erec- 
tion of establishments so remarkable in every point of view* 

*^ For myself, sir, as an architect, I cannot too often repeat 
to you that both the design, and the execution of your work« 
have interested me in the highest degree ; and it gives me real 
pleasure to offer jou my sincere thanks for the obUgiag manner 
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in wUch yoQ have 'furniflhed tne with the information needed 
for my studies in jour interesting country." 

Such testimony is the more impressive, when we remember 
that it comes from a gentleman who had not only exhibited 
convincing proofs of his fitness for the responsible duty to which 
he was called by his government, but who had at the same 
time shown his freedom from the constraints of mere imitation«^ 
As justly remarked by M. Moreau-Christophe, the plan of Mr.^ 
Haviland was not servilely copied; but while endeavoring to 
accommodate some of its details to peculiarities of religion, 
national character and climate, M. Blouet rendered his hearty 
tribute of acknowledgment, alike honorable to himself and to its 
object, for the reform which he had witnessed in the main 
elements of the design. 

The most striking mode of illustrating the facts, is to assem- 
ble plans of the chief prisons erected before the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, and to compare them with the plans of separate 
prisons for convicts, since constructed. It will be apparent at 
the first glance, that there has been a sudden and radical 
change, and that the Eastern Penitentiary is the head of the 
new series. Even in many particulars, in which the old 
and the new forms may exhibit a resemblance, there will be 
found an essential difference in the principle of the design ; the 
same feature being found to have a different object, or a differ- 
ent relative value. 

The influence of the reputation acquired by such success^ 
was immediately felt in the enlargement of Mr. Haviland's 
sphere of professional exertion. At the same time that he was 
occupied with the completion of the series of cell-blocks at 
Cherry Hill, he was also engaged upon several other similar 
works. The Western Penitentiary having been proved to be 
unsuited to its objects, he was invited, about the year 1834, to 
superintend its reconstruction in conformity with the plan of 
the Eastern. The authorities of the county of Alleghany re- 
quested his direction of the prison of that county, then about to 
be built ; and he also drew the plan of its Court House. The 
State Penitentiary of New Jersey, was buik by him after the 
model of Pennsylvania ; and he also designed and superintesded 
the erection of the prison of Essex county, in New Jersey, and 
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the Halls of Justice, (the city prison,) of New York. The 
nearly simultaneous direction of these buildings at places very 
remote one from another, required an extraordinary energy and 
power of endurance. In 1841, the prison of Dauphin county 
was constructed by him at Harrisburg, the capital of the State; 
aqd it was at that time generally regarded as the best example 
in this country of a small county jaiL It would be unfair to 
judge of the details of the preceding works, by a comparison 
of them with the latest and most costly specimens of this class 
of buildings. The English government at a great expense, and 
with a generous liberality of encouragement, of which there 
was no parallel in the United States, procured a series of ex- 
periments upon the ventilation of large buildings, and upon the 
. fitness of various kinds of walls for the necessities of our disci- 
pline ; and authorized the construction of a model prison, upon 
which were lavished the best science and art within reach of 
the commissioners ; and the result was naturally an improve- 
ment in the details of contrivance, as well as in the material 
execution of these. The heating, ventilation, means of prompt 
communication, and other particulars of security and comfort 
were established by methods superior to any which had been 
previously in use in this country. The yards for exercise, which 
as first tried at Cherry Hill, were found to shade too much the 
cells on the ground floor, were detached and placed in the 
spaces between the blocks. The warden's dwelling, which in 
the Eastern Penitentiary had been erected on the circumfer- 
ence of the radii, at a distance from the centre of supervision, 
(because of an original intention to have eight blocks of cells, 
instead of seven,) was fixed in its more suitable relative posi- 
tion. These changes, however, some of which were recom- 
mended by Mr. H. himself to the foreign commissioners who 
visited us,*' do not diminish the weight due to the fact, that 
upon the construction of the Eastern Penitentiary, there was a 
sudden change of model ; and that that establishment was the 
type of the new form, as respects essential features. 



* For example, in the New Jersey State Penitentiary, the plan of which was 
inspected hy the English and Frendi commiasionerB, the warden's department is 
in immediate connectioa with the obserratory. 
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Notwithstanding the pride reasonably inspired by the flatter- 
ing evidence of his^ success, it is one of the most creditable re- 
miniscences connected with the professional career of Mr.ILythat 
instead of resting upon what he had accomplished, instead of re- 
luctantly yielding to the evidence of progress in Europe, he was 
prompt to seek and to employ in his own later designs, what- 
ever new details he found to be sufficiently recommended by 
theoretical or experimental evidence. The funds at his dispo- 
sal for the erection of. county jails, were not adequate to the 
most perfect elaboration of his own, or other conceptions ; but 
it may be seen that when called upon, as he was not long after 
the completion of the Dauphin county prison, to build one wilk 
forty cells for the county of Berks, in Pennsylvania ; he availed 
himself of the opportunity to introduce some of the most recent 
conveniences of arrangement In Lancaster county, where his 
services were next required, he exhibited the same professional 
interest The prison of this county had not been long occu- 
pied, when he was summoned from his career of public useful- 
ness. He died suddenly at his residence in Philadelphia, on 
the 26th day of March last. 

We have, though necessarily in a brief and imperfect man- 
ner, adverted to the peculiar claims oC Mr. Haviland, to the 
grateful recollection of every friend of the separate discipline ; 
because in the progress of events, it may have happened that 
some of our readers have lost sight of that record of the <* early 
and bad state,*' which is requisite to judge rightly of his merits 
as the leader towards the present '< improved state" of prison 
construction. Those who shall hereafter witness signal tri- 
umphs of benevolence and skill, to which his labors have opened 
the way, may — and if the fortune which has awaited even the 
most eminent of reformers shall not be reversed, probably will — 
fail to conceive the full measure of his contributions towards the 
crowning result; but while a tradition survives amongst his 
associates in prison reform, and their successors in Pennsylva- 
•nia, his name will not cease to be mentioned with honorable 
distinction. 

Amongst the memorials which he has left in other depart- 
ments of his art, we rriight refer to the United States Naval 
Hospital at Norfolk, Virginia ; and the Pennsylvania State Lu- 
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natic Asylum, recently finished at the capital of this St^te ; both 
of which institutions manifest in a high degree the industrious 
preparation, the sound judgment, the economy, and the practi- 
cal skill, which he employed upon his designs. Regarding his 
function as that of an exponent of the knowledge which en- 
lightened observation had gathered from experience, his first 
step was to acquaint himself with the best conceptions of those 
for whom he was to interpret by physical structure ; and he 
wrought with fidelity to express those conceptions by the most 
fitting external fabric ; but our limits compel us to abstain from 
% notice of these and similar works. 

^^ In conclusion, it must be added, that while witnessing the 
establishment of his reputation, in a manner rarely exampled 
in the history of his profession in modern times, especially 
where the object has not been to minister to the wonder and 
delight of the multitude, Mr. Haviland maintained a singular 
modesty of deportment and of speech, even amongst those who 
knew most intimately the interest which his success had ex- 
cited in his own bosom. He was frank and amiable in his in- 
tercourse, and liberal in the instruction of those who sought his 
advice upon the important subject of his principal thoughts. 
He has lefl to his survivors and to posterity the example of an 
unpretending, but eminently useful career. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Prison Society, held soon 
after his decease, the President, in appropriate terms, announc- 
ed the decease of Mr. Haviland ; and the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, and ordered to be printed in the 
Society's Journal. 

Resdvedf That the members of the society have learned, with 
sincere regret, the loss of their late fellow-laborer, John Havi- 
land, whose efforts to develop the architecture of the separate 
system of imprisonment, have contributed greatly to its conve- 
nient administration in Pennsylvania, and to the establishment 
of the principal features of its methods of construction in other 
parts of the world in which it has been introduced. 

Resolved^ That the society desire to record their appreciation 
of the zeal and fidelity with which their deceased friend sought 
to promote by suitable architectural means, those enlightened 
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nnd humane opinions upon which the separate system is founded; 
as well as to introduce where the opportunity was afforded to 
him, for its better administration, whatever improvements were 
suggested by experience, whether at home or abroad. 

Resolvedj That the President be requested to communicate 
to the family of the deceased, the sincere and respectful syin- 
pathy felt by the noembers of the society, in relation to the re- 
cent bereavenoent. 



AwT. IL— THE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM.— DR. GIVBN'S REPORT. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity and unity of the principle on 
which the Pennsylvania system of prison discipline is based, 
there is often a vagueness of opinion and a looseness of ex- 
pression concerning it that surprises us. What is the princi- 
ple? It is CONVICT-SEPARATION — neither more nor less. We 
hold, with the inspectors of the English prisons, that '' the se- 
paration of one prisoner from another is the only sound basis 
on which a reformatory prison discipline can be established 
with any reasonable hope of success.'* We believe the refor- 
mation of prisoners can be, and in very many instances has 
been, accomplished in consequence of suck a separation^ which 
would not have been, and could not be accomplished without it. 

Some persons have no faith in the reformation of convicts, 
under any process. With such the only inquiry is for the 
cheapest method of imprisonment, without reference to moral 
or physical consequences. Some are very credulous, and look 
upon the worst rogues as quite reclaimable under the influence 
of personal kindness and Christian counsel. We apprehend that 
if the probability of prison-reformation may not be determined 
precisely by the degree to which the offender is separated from 
criminal associations and suggestions, it depends mainly upon 
it- And it is our deliberate and long-settled conviction, that 
(other things being equal) the best appointed system of disci- 
pline will be of very little avail in its reformatory power, where 
convict-aisociation, in any form or degree, is tolerated. This 
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is not a partisan opinion. It has been entertained and expressed 
by many who are by no nneans committed to the separate sys- 
tem, as such. There is an obvious fitness in the idea, which can 
neither be gainsayed nor resisted. 

We have said that the fundamental doctrine of the Pennsyl- 
vania system of prison discipline is embodied in one compound 
word — coNvicT-SEPARATipN. — How csu wc couccive of a ^^modi- 
fication^ of this elementary principle ? It must be adopted as a 
whole or rejected as a whole. The structure of the building, in 
which the separate principle is carried out, may be modified. 
The method of proceeding in the institution, as it respects in- 
struction, whether in letters or trades, or as it respects priva- 
tions, indulgencies and punishments may be modified. The 
cells, the occupations, the diet, the mode of heating and venti- 
lating, &c, may all be modified, but the principle of separating 
the convicts one from the other, is, or it is not, the basis of the 
system. It is not susceptible of modification. If separation is 
the principle, it is one thing, — if association is the principle, it 
is another thing. — The degree of association or of separation, is 
not involved. 

When, therefore, we are told of " a necessity for modifying, 
1o a certain extent, the Pennsylvania system, by allowing a 
certain class of convicts to be associated" for any purpose, or 
for any period of time, the phraseology is open to misappre- 
hension at least, if not to animadversion. 

The phrase '< modifying to a certain extent" is doubtless inad- 
vertently used in such cases for the phrase *^ abandoning to a 
certain extent" Words are significant of ideas, and ambiguity 
in the former, necessarily leads to ambiguity in the latter. If 
we speak of the associate system, as ** modified" by the occa- 
sional separation of a stubborn class of convicts, or of the sepa- 
rate system, as modified by the occasional association of an 
imbecile class, we soon confound association and separation, and 
actually have neither the one nor the other. We apprehend that 
this is the very position to which some of the opposers of con- 
vict-separation would not be unwilling to see it brought Indeed, 
some who profess to be staunch advocates of separation, have 
conceded (inconsiderately, as we think) that each plan has its 
own advantages, and that the best system would be the product 
of a combination. , g,,,, ,^ Google 
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As at present advised we cannot consent to this view. Few 
evils arise, under any system of government, for which there 
is not a choice of remedies ; and if it is made evident that un- 
der the application of a sound principle of prison-discipline, 
cases occur in which the legitimate ends of punishment are 
defeated, or at least not answered, the first question would be 
whether these cases are numerous and important enough to 
impair our confidence in the principle ; or wheti^r the excefK 
tions are not necessarily incident to any general system, and 
such as cannot be provided against ; or whether the remedy, if 
practicable at all, may not be applied without any infringement 
of the general principle. A compromise between two methods 
of convict management, so radically and essentially diverse as 
separation and association, seems to us entirely fanciful. 

These general observations must serve to introduce a yery 
brief notice of the Report of the Physician of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary for the six months ending July 1, 1851. 
That day closed seven years of laborious and faithful service 
by Dr. Given in this important institution. His reports, during* 
that period, have been frequently noticed in the pages of our 
Journal, and have contributed essentially, not only to the im- 
provement of the particular institution under his care, but to 
the general interests of humanity. Few if any documents of 
this class, embody a larger amount of valuable information, or 
are entitled to more consideration. 

The author not being prepared to serve the interests of a 
party or a clique, nor to defend a favorite theory, his reports 
have uniformly taken independent ground, and must be regard- 
ed as the honest. record of the results of professional experience 
and observation. 

We understand the present and final report of Dr. 6., as un- 
equivocally and emphatically favorable to convict'Separation. 
That there are some prisoners on whom it bears with peculiar 
severity is a matter of course. No species of punishment is 
exempt from swh inequalities. They are less prevalent, 
however, under the separate discipline than under any other, 
from the very fact that the isolation of the prisoner from his 
■fellows, allows us to vary the minuter conditions of the disci- 
pline in peculiar cases, without exciting murmuring and dis- 
content among less favored parties. That a relaxation ^f^&A, 
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discipline in an individual case, no matter how peculiar, if it 
beconies notorious works wide-spread mischief, is fully shown 
in the experience of the English prisons.* 

We do not understand Dr. Given to maintain that the 
class of convicts, whose mental weakness unfits them for the 
discipline of separation, would be any better off in a congre- 
gate prison, unless they were allowed ** to converse with hardly 
any restriction." So that we are left to conclude, that some 
peculiar method of treatment, embraced in neither of the pre- 
vailing systems must be devised to suit the specific case of 
weak-minded culprits, in a separate prison, or we must expect 
them to become deranged. Now we humbly conceive, that 
the remedy for the supposed grievance in such cases is in the 
hands of the court, and should be applied in the terms of the 
sentence, and not in the process of its execution. The mental 
vigor of a culprit is as legitimately a subject of investigation, 
as his moral habits and physical constitution. If he borders on 
that state of imbecility which would exempt him from moral 
- responsibility, the shade of guilt in which he is involved will be 
scarcely perceptible, and the punishment would of course be 
propprtionably light. If on the other hand, the character and 
method of his crime indicate ingenuity in contriving and vigor 
in executing his criminal purposes, though he may be below par 
in his intellectual capacity, he must take his chance with other 
offenders, who may be better able to endure the retribution 
than himself. It is so all the world over. The punishment 
which many sins carry in themselves, does not adapt itself very 
nicely to individual constitutions and temperaments. One slave 
of the intoxicating cup may have far greater powers of resist- 
ing the temptation to indulgence than his comrade, yet they are 
found wallowing in the same gutter. Men of limited capacity 
have a much harder struggle for their daily bread than their 
more capable neighbors, but in the event of their feloniously 
taking what does not belong to them, we do not find special 
laws are enacted to meet their case. So in faoiilies, schools, and 
larger communities, general laws are established which operate 
unequally, but are on the whole salutary and wise ; and so must 
it be in the discipline of every prison. The same degree of re- 



* See oar April Number, pp. 84, 85. 
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strainty privation or punishment bears much more severely on 
some than on others, and while humanity requires us to alle- 
viate, as far as possible, the miseries of public prisons, it can 
hardly expect us to forego the eminent advantages of a system 
of discipline, because it does not adapt itself to every grade of 
intellect and education. No part of the machinery of civil 
government is capable of such a nice adjustment 

But assuming that provision should be made for the neces« 
sities of convicts, who lack ordinary mental vigor, and whose 
condition is easily detected by an experienced observer, we 
have the unqualified testimony of Dr. G., that with such pro- 
vision, the Pennsylvanian system intelligently administered for 
moderate periods is entirely safe for mind and body. This 
opinion, after seven successive years of close, daily observa- 
tion, by a resident physician, is certainly very conclusive. As 
to the phrase, " moderate periods," it is well known that our 
Journal has uniformly advocated a reduction in the terms of 
imprisonment for by far the larger portion of crimes,— connected 
however with efficient checks upon the pardoning power. 

But Dr. G. finds among the convicts of the Eastern^' State 
Penitentiary, as he would find in any other similar prison, ** a 
certain proportion who have not sufficient mental vigor to re- 
sist the enervating tendencies of the discipline." Upon exam- 
ining the report for a more particular description of the class* 
he had in view, we find, that " in many of them the mental de- 
ficiency is so slight, as hardly to challenge casual observation, 
or to prevent them from following successfully the ordinary 
pursuits of life." Dr. G. would not, therefore, exempt these 
persons from responsibility for their crimes. But how shall 
they be treated in a separate prison ? What is needful to " en- 
able them to resist the enervating tendencies of the discipline," 
or in other words, how, in administering the discipline, shall 
we provide for that lack of mental vigor which exposes them 
to sufler under it ? Dr. G. replies, ** By sufficient social inter- 
course with qualified officers to preserve the natural strength 
of^heir minds." Is this better than '* associating them in work- 
shops during the day under vigilant supervision, as in congre- 
gate prisons t" Dr. G. replies, " Yes, infinitely preferable." 
Why then is not this simple counteracting agency employed. 
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wherever the evil is supposed to exist t Dr. 6. replies, " The ex« 
pense of such an arrangement will, I fear, render it impossible.*' 
And what is the expense? The report does not furnish 
any estimate, nor have we the means of forming one. But 
of one thing w^ feel confident, viz., that if the addition 
to the corps of officers of one or two men of suitable qualifica- 
tions for the purpose, would be the means of perfecting the 
system of punishment, or of securing, in a higher degree, the 
humane purposes of the government in inflicting it, it will not 
be withheld. We should be slow to believe such a measure would 
fail, for so paltry a consideration as one or two thousand dollars 
a year, which would be the outside of the expense. 

Suppose it were clearly the duty and interest of the government 
(and its duty is always its interest, as it is that of individuals) to 
provide for the unfortunate class of convicts to which Dr. G. re- 
fers, it would become a question how far it would be needful to 
abridge the average term of imprisonment at present suflered, in 
order to avoid the mischief which his report discloses. For it 
will be observed, that there is quite a diflference of opinion as to 
the time within which the supposed injurious effects of seclusion 
are developed. Even the opponents of separation have gene- 
rally regarded a sentence of from twelve to eighteen months as 
entirely safe. Dr. G. very properly considers the age of the 
•convict as entitled to much consideration in determining the 
period^of his confinement; and we should be quite disposed, at 
first, to fall in with his opinion, that ** unless for the gravest 
ofllences, the sentence of minors should seldom exceed a single 
year ;** and yet when we look around us and observe the bold- 
ness, the ingenuity and the malignity which often characterize 
the criminal acts of minors in our times, we can scarcely per- 
suade ourselves that extraordinary lenity could be safely shown 
to them. A severer discipline in an institution that should receive 
them at an earlier stage of their career, might oflen check their 
criminal propensities, and put them upon a praiseworthy course; 
jbut when they become reckless of life, and property, and public 
peace, and boast themselves in feats of iniquity which matured 
convicts would scarcely attempt to excel, we should be slow to 
relax the rigour of punishment, except in cases of manifest in- 
firmity of body or mind. 
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** In the second year of imprisonment, the bodily and mental 
vigor of convicts generally begins to decline, though they may 
struggle on for an indefinite period, without having any actual 
disease developed. In all cases, but more especially when the 
sentences range between two and ten years, the prisoner should 
be closely watched ; and when the slightest symptom of failing 
strength appears, he should be immediately put to some out- 
door employment, and there kept until his health would be re- 
established, when he could be again returned to his cell. If 
this principle would be strictly acted upon, it would render the 
longest sentence comparatively harmless.'' 

We are gratified with such clear and unequivocal testimony 
to the safety of convict-separation ; for we look upon the resort 
to out-of-door exercise, in special cases, as so perfectly practi- 
cable and so entirely in keeping with the principle of the 
system, that we could scarcely reckon it as a condition or ex- 
ception. It is of the same character with a precaution re- 
specting air, apparel, bathing, &c. Indeed we do not suppose 
Dr. G. himself has a particle of doubt, that all needful out-of- 
door exercise can be given to every convict whose health 
requires it, as easily and as consistently with the most rigid 
separation as an extra blanket, or a new article of diet. 

It will be observed that in the extract just made from Dr. 
G.'s report, the second year of imprisonment is designated as 
that in which the bodily and mental vigor of convicts generally 
begins to decline, and he also mentions those whose sentences 
range from two to ten years, as *• requiring to be closely watch- 
ed.'* From which we infer, that in his opinion there is little 
danger to be apprehended from the first year's seclusion; 
that in the second year there is no danger to be apprehended 
to the great mass of prisoners, but only to those who have " not 
sufficient mental vigor to resist the enervating tendencies of the 
discipline," and who generally begin at that period to decline 
in body and mind ; and as to convicts whose " sentences range 
from two to ten years, they should be closely watched," &c. 

Our general impression of the weight of authority on this 
subject, at home and abroad, would coincide with the opinion 
here expressed ; but upon turning to the table which is annexed 
to Dr. G.'s report we find, to our surprise, that in seven of the 
eight insane cases of 1851, the average period of prison-life at 
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which the disorder appeared, was less than eight months ; viz^ 
one at four months, one at five, one at seven, one at eight, two 
at ten, and ono at eleven months. In the eighth case the de- 
velopment of disease was postponed for three years and more ! 
Only two of the eight were minors ; five were whites^ two 
mulattoes, and one black. 

We need not question at all the soundness of Dr. G.'s opinion, 
nor the correctness of his facts. The conclusion to which they 
unite in constraining us however, is that the cause of insanity 
is not well-assigned. It is quite possible that the present condi- 
tion of the prisoner, with all its antecedent anxiety and excite- 
ment and its prospective severity, combine to disclose, or 
give form and definiteness to a morbid condition of mind or 
body or both, which might not have occurred at all had he 
escaped detection or conviction; or which might not have 
taken that specific form under a diflTerent system of discipline; 
or which might be corrected by seasonable and judicious atten- 
tion. That symptoms of a deranged state were discoverable 
so soon after commitment, and without any peculiarly exciting 
cause, seems to forbid the idea of attributing it wholly or chiefly 
to a denial of convict-association. And we apprehend, that if 
those very cases were at once transferred to Auburn or Sing- 
Sing, without the slightest change in their mental or bodily state, 
the parties would take their places at once in the shop-gang, and 
render their master-contractor as good an account of a day's 
work as any of their comrades! They would be just as insune 
there, as in the Eastern State Penitentiary, but their eccentrici- 
ties would not be likely to receive special investigation or care, 
and hence would never be reported as insane cases. The re- 
ports from congregate prisons fully warrant this position. 

The careful reader of Dr. Given*s report cannot fail to see 
that his humane and honorable sympathies have led him, as we 
have already intimated, to overlook the inevitable necessity of 
inequalities in the operation of general laws. If he says, " we 
can rest satisfied to restrict the application of our system to 
those to whom it is applicable, I believe there will be quite as 
little insanity among them as if they were associated.'' But to 
whom is it applicable ? To all, except those whose mental 
character renders it unsafe to subject them to it. How many 
of this class are there T Why it is so smal| ks^^(^ admit of the 
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most accurate supervision," so that " the corrupting influences 
of association," (if adopted,) " will be materially diminished." 
But what is the number in units, tens or hundreds 1 Why last 
year it was eight in an aggregate of four hundred and forty-six! 
And may we regard this as the "certain proportion of convicts, 
who have not sufficient niental vigor to resist the enervating 
tendencies of our system ?" Eight in four hundred and forty-six I 

Of this class of convicts, more or less, it is said, that '* an ex- 
perienced observer will readily detect many of them on the day 
of their reception, and a few weeks* observation will generally 
suffice for the discovery of the remainder." If we bring this re-, 
mark to bear on the eight cases of last year, we shall be com- 
pelled to circumscribe its application considerably. Two of them 
"were decidedly insane when received." Of the remaining 
six, "one a mulatto, had been once or oftener insane before im- 
prisonment;" his mother had also been insane, and he was 
syphilitic Two others were not of the class which we are 
considering, for it is expressly stated that they " had not imbe- 
cile minds," though "both had received a fracture of the skull, 
and were thus doubly predisposed to insanity." Of the three 
that are left, one " was not considered actually defective in 
mind," and of course he would not have been put among the 
class " who are deficient in mental vigor to resist the enervat- 
ing tendencies of the system." Nevertheless, his mind " was 
of such a character, that shortly after bis reception, it was pre- 
dicted that he would go deranged before the expiration of his 
sentence." What that *♦ character" was we are not told, nor 
is it needful for our present purpose to know. Then of the 
other two it is expressly said, that they were "considered as 
presenting no striking mental peculiarity on admission, either 
of strength or weakness." One of them was three years and 
one month in prison, before exhibiting any marks of mental de- 
rangement, and the other ten months. If we do not misunder- 
^ stand the report then, not one of the last year's insane cases 
answers to the description of th^at " certain class of convicts, 
who cannot be placed under the usual isolation, without the 
greatest risk* of insanity supervening." 

Perhaps we construe the language of the report in this con- 
Bection too rigidly, for in another section, the " mental defi- 
ciency" of many of these same persons "which an experiencedT 
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observer will readily detect on the day of their reception^ or a 
few weeks after/' is described as " so slight, as hardly to chal- 
lenge casual observation, or to prevent their following success- 
fully the ordinary pursuits of life.'* We think it would be very 
difficult to modify the discipline of a prison, so as to provide 
for such minute diversities of mental power among convicts. 
They will have to take their chance with the other rogues, we 
fean 

Although Dn Given in one passage of his report speaks of 
" a modification to a certain extent of the Pennsylvania system," 
and ** of association in workshops," and '* of associated labor," 
we are happy to find that the general tenor of the document 
sanctions no such view. On the contrary, free, vigorous and 
timely "out-of-door exercise," which is perfectly compatible in 
any form and degree with the principle of our system, is clearly 
in his opinion, the grand panacea for prison-ills. The gardener 
and waggoner, at the Eastern State Penitentiary are accus- 
tomed to employ as assistants^ such convicts as need exercise 
in the open air, and an officer is specially appointed to " attend 
invalid convicts, and give to them at least one hour daily of 
out-of-door exercise, combined with improving social inter- 
course." 

It is obvious that these precautionary measures may be 
adopted to any needful extent, without any violation of our car- 
dinal principle. Indeed, we see no evidence in the report before 
us, that they have not been employed during the past year, to the 
full extent which the exigencies of the institution have required. 
Not a case is mentioned or hinted at, in which suffering has been 
endured, or danger incurred for want of them. Indeed from the 
description which the Doctor gives of the position and treat* 
ment of a convict in our Penitentiary, at the present time, we 
can scarcely conceive of a system of penal suffering being ad- 
ministered with more judgment, care and lenity. In speak- 
ing of a keeper's interpretation of the nature and responsibility 
of his office, Dr. G. says : " Aware of the vast power which hia 
official position affords for influencing the prisoner, for good or 
evil, his physical, his intellectual, and his moral character are 
subjected to close scrutiny ; and the nature of his work, the 
amount exacted of him, the extent and character of his social 
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interconrse are regulated accordingly. If, after due experience, 
it is found that the employment of the convict k not adapted 
to his strength or capacity, the fact is reported to the warden* 
and intelligent suggestions offered as to his future treatment. 
If the prisoner's moral conduct proves perverse, he is subdued 
by kind remonstrance, when for similar breaches of discipline 
he would formerly have been punished ; and if symptoms of in- 
sanity, or physical disease portend, the deepest interest is felt, 
and every possible exertion made to avert the threatened evil." 

We know not what more could be asked, if the idea of pun- 
ishment is not to be entirely foregone. 

Indeed, we cannot avoid the conviction that in one particular 
at least, a pernicious indulgence is granted ; viz., the use of 
tobacco. Dr. G. anticipates " quite as much censure as appro- 
bation," will be bestowed on this item of treatment, and he 
may think himself very fortunate, if the scales are so nearly 
equipoised as that. For ourselves, we cannot qualify our 
condemnation of the practice on every ground. So far as the 
Dr.^s argument rests on strength of habit, it would be equally 
cogent for the use of intoxicating liquors ; and we must suppose 
he speaks ironically, when he refers to 'legislative chambers, 
balls of justice, or even our pulpits," as furnishing invariably 
safe precedents in moral conduct* Convict-life is, and of right 
ought to be a life of privation; and the wise disciplinarian takes 
advantage of this period to cross the prisoner's vicious inclina- 
tions at every point, and thus connect the process of punishment 
with the process of reformation. Dr. G. has seen ** a strong 
stubborn man beg for tobacco with tears in his eyes." We 
have seen such a man beg, in like manner, for a drink of grog, 
or the means of escape from prison. But it is '* the painfulness 
of this privation" which answers, in our prisons, the purpose 
which the douche, or the yoke, or the cat-o-ninetails are sup- 
posed to answer in other prisons. It is suffering with profit, for 
it breaks up a most vicious habit, and it is suffering without de- 
gradation, toa Why should we throw away such an advant- 
age? 

But what shall we say to the other ground of apology for 
allowing tobacco to the prisoners, viz., for the cure of *' dyspep- 
sia and mental depressions, otherwise treated in vain?" In 
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such a war, we must put Greek against Greek. In insane 
asylums, where physical and mental diseases are supposed to 
have the most skilful medical treatment, we are informed that 
the use of tobacco is strictly interdicted by the resident physi- 
cian ; and we notice by the return of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, 
that six of the cases of insanity received into that institution 
last year, are believed to have originated in the use of that 
narcotic ! Nothing could show the prodigious power of the 
habit more strikingly than the remark of Dr. G., that •'the fear 
of being deprived of it has produced a degree of order and dis- 
cipline throughout the establishment, that the severest punish- 
ment could not effect." We have seen, in a nursery of young 
rogues, a violent uproar against a parent or care-taker quieted 
at once by just giving a sugar plum, or a bit of gingerbread, 
which had been at first denied. How far such concessions 
to the vicious appetite of convicts, or to the unruly will of 
children promote sound discipline, is not a matter of doubt to 
observing minds. A firm maintenance of wholesome authority, 
or the discreet use of King Solomon's specific for disorders of 
the temper, would perhaps add a ne\^ strain to the discordant 
music for the lime being, but it would be likely to produce very 
agreeable harmony in the end. 

The striking improvements which have been made in the 
hygienic arrangement of the Eastern State Penitentiary, and 
for which it is greatly indebted to the earnest and well directed 
efforts of Dr. G., cannot fail to impress every reader of the re- 
port. Without relaxing in any degree the radical principle of 
separation, or rendering the penal feature of the discipline any 
less severe, the moral and physical well being of the cqnvicts 
has been greatly advanced, and the claims of the worst of them 
to kind and humane treatment have been recognised with a dis- 
tinctness of which they are, for the most part, happily conscious. 
If we would give to an inquirer on the subject a succinct but 
impressive view of the advance which has been made in the 
improvement of our system of prison-discipline, we know of no 
document to which we would refer with more confidence than 
Ibis report of Dr. Given. 
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Abt. ni^-JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, TRUANCY, &c. 

In our last number, we commenced a notice of several ioter- 
esting matters occurring in Boston and its vicinity, and falling 
within the range of our observation. The presentment of the 
Grand Jury of Suffolk County was under discussion, and we 
promised to return to it again when opportunity should allow, 
and this promise we now redeem. 

The establishment of "an intermediate reform school for 
young persons, who are committed for first offences, when there 
is an apparent opportunity for their reformation by the use of 
moral and intellectual discipline," is strongly urged in the pre- 
sentment The Grand Jury have in view a plan, " where the mark 
of the penitentiary shall not be put upon the convicts, but where, 
by judicious management on the part of superintendent, and 
exemplary conduct on the part of those consigned to his charge 
— they whose misfortune it may be to stray from the paths of 
rectitude, could again be received into the bosom of society 
without reproach." 

To enforce their suggestions, they call into view " the large 
Dumber of minors that have been brought before the tribunals 
of public justice within the six months last past," and express 
their deep conviction that "if some plan were provided, at which 
neglected children could be made to pass their time, instead of 
upon the wharves, in the streets, around the doors of theatres, 
or in the market places, — say in some industrial school pro- 
vided by the State^ — ^juvenile delinquency would very much de- 
crease," 

These are all very good notions for a Boston jury, or any 
other jury to entertain, but suppose we should transform all 
these jurymen ioto Legislators, and give them a seat in the 
House of Representatives ; and suppose a proposition were sub- 
mitted to enact a law, making it compulsory on all parents to 
give their children a certain amount of schooling every year, 
and in default thereof, authorizing and requiring the proper 
authorities to remove such children from the custody of tK 
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parents, for the purpose of schooling them. Would they then 
and there take the same view of the subject ? Would no mis- 
givings arise about the bearing which their advocacy of such 
a stringent law might have on their political prospects? Would* 
they advance as directly and as boldly to the application of the 
remedy as they do to the exposure of the evil ? 

It is obvious from the language of the report, that the Suflblk 
Grand Jury have a much clearer idea of the disease than they 
have of the cure. The class of persons to whom they refer 
as " committed for first ofiences" are nevertheless " convicts," 
and nothing can remove the " mark of the penitentiary" but an 
executive pardon. And whether there is ** an apparent oppor- 
tunity for their reformation," is not an easy question to deter- 
mine. When the distinction comes to be practically applied, 
it would be found very perplexing. Our Houses of Refuge are 
intended to receive those who have eniered, or are just entering 
upon a course of life, which ordinarily ends in the penitentiary; 
and they have doubtless saved scores of youth from the convict's 
infamous doom, and returned them to their families and to socie- 
ty, with every prospect of usefulness and respectability. And we 
had supposed that the State Reform School at Westborough, 
which has been so successfully conducted, was designed to 
answer exactly this end. The boys who are committed there, 
are generally sent for first offences, and the discipline is strictly 
reformatory. Does the report of the jury then contemplate an 
institution between the Reform School and the State Peniten- 
tiary, or between the Reform School and "the House of Refor- 
mation for Juvenile Offenders," at South Boston? If the former, 
what ends are expected to be answered, which the institution 
at Westborough fails to accomplish ; and if the latter, what 
class of offenders would they find between those at Westborough 
and those at South Boston, for whose case neither of these 
establishments provides 7 

However obscure the intimations of the report may be on 
this point, they are very clear on another, viz., that juvenile 
delinquency would be greatly diminished if all idle, loitering, loaf- 
ing children "about town" were put to good, industrial schools. 
It is not a whit more certain, tliat if the Cochituate pond were 
to dry up suddenly, Boston would have a far less generous 
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supply of water than it has now. But how shall this abstrac- 
tion from the streets and wharves, of the filthy, foul-noouthed, 
ragged urchins be brought about ? When and where shall the in- 
dustrial school be established? What shall be the nature of the 
discipline, and the length of the confinement ? Shall the public 
support them, or shall contributions be levied on negligent 
parents T Such schools have been greatly prospered, we know, 
in some of the chief towns of England and Scotland ; but the 
institutions of society and indeed its whole structure, will allow 
that to be done there, which would not be tolerated here. We 
must give our Boston friends credit, however, for a very wise 
and eflfective step towards the suppression of juvenile vic^. We 
allude to the law for the correction of truancy, and we cannot 
more usefully occupy a page of our limited space than by 
transcribing one or two passages from a leading document on 
the subject The views expressed are quite as appropriate to 
Philadelphia as to Boston. 

As early as 1846, a report came from the school committee of 
the city, in which the mischief of truancy is represented as not 
only interfering greatly with the regular process of instruction^ 
but as exerting a demoralising eflfect which can hafdiy be coun- 
teracted, and employs much of the time and energy of the mas- 
ters in preserving the discipline which it assails. Nor is it an evil 
(says the report) which ends with the schools. If it did, our 
duty would still require of us to do whatever we can do for its 
suppression or diminution. But it is certain, that, from the 
juvenile depravity of which the truancy of the school is both a 
sign and a cause, grows a larse part of the suffering and crime 
of society. It is rare to find in our prisons those who were 
well cared for as children, and trained in regular habits of use- 
ful industry. An active child can be kept out of evil only by 
giving him something good to do; and when idleness has 
thoroughly corrupted the earliest years of life, what can we ex- 
pect from riper years, but a maturity of vice, greater as temp- 
tations become stronger, and opportunities for crime are 
enlarged 7 

In the worst cases, the truancy of the children, or their en- 
tire absence from school, is permitted by the parents, and some- 
tinnes caused by their desire to share in those wretched gains 
of debasing or dishonest pursuits, for which after-time will 
exact a fearful prica 

If the law on the one hand, provides schools to which all the 
children of this city may go, on the other it provides another 
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institation to which certain children may be made to go. Here 
then are institutions for those who willf and for those who will 
not be instructed ; and under one or other of these classes all 
our children may be arranged. The 143d chapter of the Re- 
vised Statutes, Sect 6th, enumerates among those who may 
be sent to the House of Correction, *' stubborn children ;'* and 
the *' Act concerning juvenile offenders in the City of Boston," 
authorizes the City Council to establish a building for *' the re- 
ception, instruction, employment and reformation of such juve- 
nile offenders as are hereinaAer named ;" this building we nave: 
and the third section of the same Act provides, ^ That any Jus- 
tice or Judge of the said Courts, (the Supreme Court, Municipal 
Court, and Police Courts) on the application of the Mayor, or 
of any Aldermen of the City of Boston, or of any Director of 
the House of Industry, or House of Reformation, or of any 
Overseer of the Poor, of said City, shall have power to sentence 
to said house of employment and reformation, all children who 
live an idle and dissolute life, whose parents are dead, or if liv- 
ing, from drunkenness, or other vices, neglect to provide any 
suitable employment, or exercise any salutary control over said 
children." And the sixth section provides that anv child com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, may be transferred to the 
House of Employment and Reformation." 

It would seem, therefore, that the framers of the laws have 
done enough, if they who are entrtisted with the execution of 
the laws do their duty. 

These statements and views were not without their effect, 
though measures of reform were not matured until 1850, when 
a law was past, which we copy entire as the shortest method 
of presenting the whole matter to the view of our readers. 

**AN ACT CONCERNING TRUANT CHILDREN AND ABSENTEES 
•FROM SCHOOL." • 

1. ESach of the several cities and towns in this Common- 
wealth, is authorized and empowered to make all needful pro- 
visions and arrangements concerning habitual truants and 
children not attending school, without any regular and lawful 
occupation, growing up in ignorance, between the ages of six 
and fifteen years ; and also, all such ordinances and by-lawc 
respecting such children, as shall be deemed most conducive to 
iheir welUtre, and the good order of such city or town ; and 
there shall be annexed to such ordinances, suitable penalties, 
not exceeding for any one breach, a fine of twenty dollars : 

ETxwidedf that said ordinances and by-laws shall be approved 
y the Court of Common Pleas for the county, and shall not be 
repugnant to laws of the commonwealUL 
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% The several cities and towns, availing themselves of the 
provisions of this act, shall aopoint, at the annual meetings of 
said towns, or annually by the mayor and aldermen of said 
cities, three or more persons, who alone shall be authorized to 
make the complaints, in every case of violation of said ordi- 
nances or by-laws, to the justice of the peace, or other judicial 
officer, who, by said ordinances, shall have jurisdiction in the 
matter, which persons, thus appointed, shall have authority to 
carry into execution the judgments of said justices of the peace, 
or other judicial officer. 

8. The said justices of the peace, or other judicial officers, 
shall, in all cases, at their discretion, in place of the fine afore- 
said, be authorized to order children, proved before them to be 
growing up in truancy, and without the benefit of the educa- 
tion proviaed for them by law, to be placed, for such periods of 
time as they may judge expedient, in such institution of instruc- 
tion or house of reformation, or other suitable situation, as may 
be assigned or provided for the purpose, under the authority 
conveved by the first section, in each city or town availing it- 
self of the powers herein granted. 

ORDINANCE OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 

Sect L The city of Boston hereby adopts the two hundred 
and ninety-fourth chapter of the laws of the commonwealth, for 
the year one thousand ei^ht hundred and fifty, entitled ** an act 
concerning truant children and absentees from school," and 
avails itself of the provisions of the same. 

Sect 2. Any of the persons described in the first section of 
said act, upon conviction of any oflTence therein described, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding twenty dollars; and the 
senior justice, by appointment of the police court, shall have 
jurisdiction of the offences set forth in said act. 

SecL 3. The house for the employment and reformation of 
juvenile offenders, is hereby assigned and provided as the insti- 
tution of instruction, house of reformation, or suitable situation, 
mentioned in the third section of said act« 

We understand that this wholesome law was put in active ope- 
ration at once in the city of Boston and in the adjoining town 
of Roxbury, and that a faithful execution of it bids fair to cor- 
rect the hideous public nuisance of truant children. We wish it 
were practicable to secure similar legislation in our city. No 
indolent, thoughtless former ever stood on the borders of his 
field, and witnessed the broad-cast dispersion of Canada thistle- 
down over every part of it, with more composure than our law- 
makers and magistracy look upon the spread of juvenile cor- 
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ruption in Philadelphia. We say this not without a grateful 
sense of the late liberality of the legislature in granting f60,000 
towards the erection of a new Refuge in Philadelphia ; nor with- 
out a just appreciation of the results of the labours of that excel- 
lent institution ; nor without taking into view the various agen- 
cies designed to acconnplish sinnilar objects. But upon the mass 
of juvenile waywardness and depravity, they seem scarcely to 
have made a perceptible impression. The accumulation of 
the material out of which convicts are made is not sensibly 
checked. The sources of this corruption have been laid open 
to view in the reports of our Houses of Refuge, our Magdalen 
Asylums and police reports, but they remain as numerous and as 
prolific as ever. Corrupt places of amusement are thronged by 
boys and girls. Our eligible schools are open to them in vain. 
The hawking of newspapers, occasional jobs at the steamboat 
wharves or depots and chance-errands in the market-place^ 
afford them means of vicious indulgence; and the regular ser- 
vice of an apprenticeship to some useful business, with the whole- 
some restraints which were formerly involved in this relation»are 
too irksome for their impatient spirits. Boys and girls of twelve 
or fifteen years of age, in a majority of cases, choose their own 
pursuits, receive the whole or a part of their earnings, to be 
expended at their pleasure ; and with these elements of inde- 
pendence it is not diflicult to connect a contempt for all autho- 
rity, parental and magisterial, and this soon breaks up the 
foundations of society. Then there is that still unabated nui- 
sance of young girls going about with fruit and candy ; and by 
their very manner of life exciting, if not soliciting heartless 
wretches to make them their frequent or future prey. Is our 
community doomed to stand quietly by and see these streams 
of social corruption rising and swelling? Is there no arm long 
enough and strong enough to reach the fountain and check, if 
not suppress, its issues 7 

We have given so much space to this topic of the report, 
that we must be satisfied with but a brief notice of the rest 

The State Prison at Charlestown, of which Henry K. Frath- 
ingham is warden, contains 476 prisoners, one-third of whom 
are foreigners. Six deaths occurred during the year, and the 
average number on the sick list was six. Libraries are highly 
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commended as a means of moral culture, and it is recommended 
that they be furnished at the expense of the Commonwealth, not 
only to the State prison, but to county gaols and houses of 
correction. 

. The stinted supply of water at the Charlestown pftson is 
mentioned as an evil, and it is a very expensive one too, inas- 
much as it was procured during part of the summer, at an ex- 
pense of from two to five dollars a day 1 

In the county gaol there were received between November 
1, 1850, and November 1, 1851, 5,541 prisoners, of both sexes, 
3,135 of whom were foreigners. The daily average was 120. 
The Grand Jury think that 4he Oommonwealth's witnesses 
should receive as good fare while in prison, as they would be 
likely to receive at home. Whereas, they now are served 
with the same food that convicts receive. Whether this is not 
quite as good as most honest poor men can afibrd, does not 
appear. 

In the Alms House at Deer Island during the six months 
ending December 1, 1851, 931 paupers were received, of 
whom 686 were foreigners* Of the whole number, 33 were 
males, and 398 females, and 203 were under 12 years of age. 
The number of deaths in the same period was 77. There is a 
loud complaint here also, that the supply of water is inadequate. 
No trifling defect in such an establishment. 

The Qrrand Jury advert to the intolerable nuisance of bawdy 
houses, and suggest the expediency of a law, making the own- 
ers of such houses responsible for the use which is made of 
their premises. There is also a distinct reference in the report 
to the great disparity of punishments for similar offences, and 
the evil consequences which attend it — a subject to which we 
have more than once invited and urged attention. 

The erection of the new County Jail in Boston, is such an 
important movement in the prison-world, and the structure and 
occupants present so many interesting topics of remark, that 
we must make it the subject of a distinct article. 
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abt. IV.— insane convicts. 

WE*cannot refrain from calling the attention of our readers 
to the continued postponement of measures for the safe custody 
and proper treatment of insane convicts. In the last report 
(January 1, 1852,) of the inspectors of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary, the following passage occurs : 

If mental alienation in a prisoner renders his enlargement 
in society dangerous to its peace and safety, then that imprison- 
ment is best which partakes of the nature rather of restraint, 
than punishment. There are in the Penitentiary some prison- 
ers who, insane on admission, require now only restraints and 
proper treatment for their mental disease. 

With these views, the Board of Ins|)ectors would respectfully 
suggest that the legislature would provide by law for the re- 
moval of such cases to the State Lunatic Asylum. In that in^^ 
stitution, established for the treatment of mental disease, the 
prisoner who ought from prudential reasons, to be restrained 
from society, could be subjected to remedial discipline, if not 
cure. 

By the report of the warden it would appear, that he has no 
expectation of more than a partial relief from this quarter. 
His language is : 

By information derived from the public prints and other 
sources, the State Asylum at Harrisburg would appear to be 
designed as a hospital for the cure of the insane, to the exclu- 
sion of the hopeless sufferers from this distressing malady, who 
may offend against the laws : thereby leaving us still to be the 
recipients and ffuardiaus of these unhappy people. 

If such be we case, I would earnestly inquire whether the 
subject should not be at once so understood, and suitable 
arrangements for their comfort and security be immediately 
made, under the sanction of legislative aid and authority. 

One of the physicians in allusion to this topic, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that '' much of the mortality is composed of 
prisoners, who, first go deranged, and then, like Bajazet, liter- 
ally dash out their brains against the bars of their cage.''* 

* In thoM Statei where it is usual to transfer insane convicts to a Lunatic 
Asylum, the boon would certainly have been extended to two of our convicts, and 
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When will this terrible cruelty end? he asks. I had hoped that 
the remedy was at hand, but I regret to learn that ihe prospect of 
transferring our insane to the State Asvlum seems as yet far dis- 
tant. In their behalf, however, I shall make a last appeal. In 
the name of justice and mercy, let it be no longer necessary for 
the friends of the institution to deplore, or in ihe powei' of its 
opponents to boast that a number of helpless lunatics are im- 
mured within the cells of the Eastern Penitentiary, 

And the other dilates upon the subject in the following terms: 

For many years past, I find representations have been-, 
made to the Board by my predecessors, ur^ng the propriety 
and the necessity almost, of removing the msane confined in 
this institution. I must record mv testimony also. — The evil is 
unabated, and I cannot consistently with my duty as physician, 
nor with my own personal feelings, pass by this matter without 
at least doing the little I may be able to have it remedied. 
Heretofore there have been difficulties in the way, which hap- 
pily exist no longer. The completion of a State Lunatic 
Asylum, it is to be hoped, has removed the last obstacle to a 
course already long approved of by every one, and urgently 
demanded by all the material and moral circumstances con- 
cerned in the case. For the object of prisons, if I understand 
it, is the punishment and prevention of crime, and, possibly the 
reformation of criminals. But the mischief that irresponsibles 
may do, is not crime, nor are they criminals: they may be re- 
strained, but not punished. We punish and endeavor to reform 
the criminal, the imbecile and insane, we confine sometimes, 
but at all times, should endeavor to protect, to foster, to cure. 
It may often be very proper, in regard to these, to turn their 
hospital into a temporary prison, but it can hardly be deemed 
compatible with the objects and discipline, or the material 
arrangements and accx)mmodations of penitentiaries, to make 
them serve the double purpose of prison and hospital — con- 
founding in a common receptacle those that society ought to 
protect, and those it is obliged to punish. 

At the present time, we have a number of these unfortu- 
nates ill a truly pitiable condition ; and it is not only with a 
painful* but also with a mortifying and humiliating feeling, that 
we are continually obliged to reflect^ that it is not in our power 
to improve it. 

thtM the institution in which the mental diwaie otiginated would not hsTc hnd to 
account for its phjMcal tenninatton. Tbii faat ihould be rememt)eTed, when com- 
paring our ftate of health with nmtlar eetabliiAiiMntt, aa it ahowa that the Eaatern 
Penitentiary haa always had a double mortality to account for, that which is due to 
it aa a panal iiiitttatioii,aa weU aa that whieh properly balonga to an Inaane Aaylv 
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Turning from the State Penitentiary to the State Hospital, 
vre are met with the following passage in the first annual re- 
port of the trustees : 

*' There are at the present time in the State penitentiaries, 
and in the diflerent jails of the commonwealth, a considerable 
numher of insane, — alleged criminals — who ousht to be trans- 
ferred to the State hospital as soon as its buildings are com- 
pleted. There are also in these institutions a few, who, from 
their peculiarly dangerous character, and the utter hopelessness 
of benefiting them by treatment, can never with propriety be- 
come inmates of the hospital. To protect the community and 
the ordinary insane from the dangerous propensities of these in- 
dividuals, it would be necessary to introduce into our wards, 
intended for the treatment of disease, all the most repulsive 
features of a prison, or that a separate building, having strictly 
a prison character, should be erected upon the grounds. Some 
legislation will be required before any of these cases can be 
admitted, and some mode of proceeding should be adopted which 
will prevent any but proper cases being received from these 



It is obvious that different constructions are put upon the 
language of the report of the trustees, by the diflferent officers of 
the peniteniiary. The inspectors evidently regard the State 
Lunatic Asylum as the proper place to which insane prisoners 
should be removed, whether for safe keeping or for treatment. 
The warden apprehends, that one class of the insane convicts 
would be received at the State Hospital, though the other may 
be excluded. Dr. Given regards the prospect of transferring 
any of them as far distant, while Dr. Lassiter thinks the com- 
pletion of the hospital has disposed of the last obstacle to the 
removal of all. 

If we understand the language of the trustees, it admits that 
a considerable number of '* ordinarily" insane persons now in 
our State Penitentiary and in the diflerent jails, ought to be 
transferred to the hospital as soon as it is >o far completed as to 
secure them ; while they maintain that there is another class of 
insane prisoners of '' dangerous propensities," who ought not to 
be received into any hospital, but for whom a separate building 
should be provided, on the grounds belonging to the State in- 
stitution, entirely distinct from it, though doubtless under the 
same supervision and attendance with the main hospital. 

In giving this construction to the passage, we assume that 
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the phrase **any of these casea^* in the last clause, is limited to 
the dangerous and hopeless class, who can never with propriety 
become inmates of a general hospital. 

An insane man, whether a convict or not, must always be an 
object of deep sympathy. Whatever guilt attaches to him, we 
lose sight of it in the terrible calamity by which he is over- 
whelmed. The moment it becomes manifest that he has, through 
the visitation of God, lost the control of his intellectual faculties, 
so as to be exempt from the ordinary responsibilities of a rea- 
sonable being, all his relations to society are changed. The 
government which stood ready to charge home his guilt and 
demand his punishment as an offender, oflTers him protection 
and sympathy as a sufierer. The sword of justice is converted 
into a sceptre of mercy, and so long as this dark cloud over- 
shadows him, the voice of the accuser is silent 

We apprehend there would be much difficulty in distinguish- 
ing practically between those insane convicts, who might be 
received into the State Hospital as ordinary patients, and those 
who would require to be kept by themselves. So far as the safe 
custody of the dangerous class is concerned, the number would 
seem to be too small to justify the expense of << a separate build- 
ing, (having strictly a prison character,) erected upon the (hos- 
pital) grounds," as the trustees suggest. No class of prisoners 
are more ingenious or more untiring in their efforts to escape 
than the insane ; and hence their safe keeping would be the chief 
point of consideration in the construction of a building for their 
reception. If separate provision is not made jfor all classes of in- 
sane convicts, we should much question the expediency of mak- 
ing it simply for the safe keeping of the dangerous. We would 
rather ameliorate, as far as possible, their condition as convicts 
in the cell, affording them extra diet, appropriate association, 
amusement, &c Nothing would be gained by transferring them 
from a cell in Philadelphia to a cell in Harrisburg, provided 
they are to be strictly confined to either; and any relaxation of 
this rigor which their convalescence might warrant, would be 
attended with much less hazard in the prison-yard, than on the 
Iiospital grounds. 

But we have serious doubts, whether a general State Lunatic 
Hospital sbookl receive convicts of any class. We are awar^. 
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that the practice obtains to some extent, but whether, in a 
majority of cases, the parties received can be prcperiy called 
convicts, there is much ground to question* 

In the report of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, for 
1851, we notice ten cases returned under the head of *'impri« 
sonment," eight of which are declared to be cases of "feigned 
insanity," and of course though "convicts," they were not "in- 
sane." Of the other two, one became insane before trial, and 
was of course, though insane, never properly a " convict*** 
" Besides these ten," says the report, " there have been sent to 
us from prisons and gaols several others, who were cases of 
genuine insanity, but who were doubtless insane when com-' 
mitied." Then they were never proper subjects of penal suffer- 
ing, and should not have been imprisoned, except for safe 
keeping. In most of our State hospitals pay-patients are re- 
ceived to some extent, and those who resort to them as insti- 
tutions of charity, should not be forced into discreditable 
association. It is of great importance, that every thing attrac- 
tive should be presented in them, and every thing repulsive 
avoided. The poverty-stricken are sometimes quite sensitive 
on these subjects, and it is as inhuman as it is impolitic to vio- 
late their feelings. 

The attention of the British Parliament has been recently 
called to this subject by a proposition of the commissioners of 
lunacy, to establish a central asylum for " criminal lunatics" in 
England and Wales, similar in character to that for Ireland, at 
Dundrum, near Dublin. The commissioners say, that " it has 
been frequently brought under their notice, that the friends and 
relatives of patients, and also the patients themselves, when 
conscious of being associated with " criminal lunatics," have 
considered such association a great and unnecessary aggrava-v 
tion of their calamity. There fe some doubt expressed, whether 
such feelings prevail to any considerable extent in institutions 
where convict-patients are received ; and to the question, 
whether the dislike to the society of criminal lunatics ascribed 
to patients and their friends, exists generally or only in thoso 
cases which were brought specifically under the notice of the 
commissioners, one medical witness says, that his own expe- 
rience is directly the reverse; that he has carefully watched* 
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in order to deteot any repugnance or unfriendly feeling among 
the inmates of a county asylum, of which he has charge, to- 
wards their fellow-patients, who were known to have commit- 
ted offences against the laws, and had not only failed to do so, 
but had heard expressions of sympathy and pity. He thinks 
there is much more tenderness felt for them by their fellow suf- 
ferers, than by their sane neighbors. 

There is also a considerable difference of opinion, not only 
as to the classes of lunatics which the proposed asylum 
should receive, but also as to the name both of place 
and patients. Some would call it the State asylum, and 
would open it to all criminal offenders of every station and 
degree, whcr are exempted from the pennlties of the law on 
the ground of insanity. Of course it would have the cha- 
racter of a general, and not of a pauper asylum, so as to afford 
superior accommodation for those who could afford to pay. 
Others would confine the use of such an asylum to the deten- 
tion and treatment of all lunatics of criminal disposition, whether 
they have actually committed a crime or not. Some would com- 
pletely separate criminals who have become insane after convic- 
tion, from those who have committed crimes under the influence 
of insanity — the former,of whom only would be properly called 
insane convicts. The distinction is obvious, viz., that an insane 
person cannot become a convict, though a convict may become 
insane* Others would make no distinction, but would put *' all 
lunatics detained under warrant from the government, on the, 
same footing." 

The discussion of the matter has awakened parliamentary 
inquiry. On the 18th of March last, in the House of Lords, 
the Earl of Shaftsbury moved an address to the Crown, touch- 
ing ** the expediency of establishing a State asylum for the care 
and custody of those who are denominated criminal lunatics,*' 
and he adduced several facts, to show the inexpediency of de- 
taining criminal lunatics in the same asylum with other pa- 
tients. 

The Earl of Derby thought any movement in this direction 
would be premature, as a revision of the whole subject was 
needful, before it could be determined what new legislation 
w^yld be wptdient. 
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Lord Cranworth said, that nothing could be more mischiev- 
0U8 than mixing criminal lunatics with other lunatics ; and he 
also contended that the question of lunacy in criminal prosecu- 
tions, should not be determined by juries ; but that the only 
point for them to decide, should be the fact — guilty, or not 
guilty — leaving the question of sanity to be inquired into before 
another tribunal, the constitution of which he was not then pre- 
pared to define. 

On an assurance from Lord Derby that the subject should re- 
ceive deliberate consideration, the motion was withdrawn. 

As it seems unlikely that any provision will be presently 
made in our State Hospital, either for convicts who become 
insane, or who manifest insanity after they are received, or for 
those who were insane when received, but were committed as 
convicts, or for those who are committed for safe keeping 
merely, or as lunatics with criminal intentions, or propensities, 
we will venture to suggest a more minute classification of the 
register of prisoners, and some specific recognition of these 
classes in the arrangements of the Eastern Penitentiary. 

If that institution is to serve the double purpose of a peniten- 
tiary for convicts, and a house of detention or hospital for luna- 
tics of dangerous or criminal tendencies, let the departments 
be kept distinct, and each be furnished with such attendance, 
supervision, &c., as their circumstances require. This arrange- 
ment would very nearly resemble that at the Blockley Alms- 
house, under which the two thousand paupers are received and 
provided for in the appropriate wards of the house, while the 
two or three hundred lunatics of various classes have a distinct 
department, though all are under the same general superin- 
tendence. 

So in the reports, the same distinction would be made be- 
tween the convicts proper, who are undergoing the process of 
punishment, and those who from alienation of mind, antece- 
dent or subsequent to their reception as prisoners, are not pro- 
per subjects of penal suffering, though they are proper subjects 
of personal restraint, and, as such, have a lodging witliin the 
prison walls. In a word, if our penitentiary must be used for 
the detention or custody of lunatics whatever their character 
or grade, let it have due credit as a hospital* and not sufler un- 
deserved reproach at a penitaatiary. Digitized by Google 
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Abt. v.— FINAL REPORT OP THE COMMnTBB ON THE ERECTION 
OP THE NEW GAOL POR 8UPP0LK COUNTY (MASS.). K>.44. 

This document was presented, not long since, to the autho- 
rities of the City of Boston ; and, as it gives us the history of 
a prison structure quite unique, in some respects, we think our 
readers will be interested in a brief notice of it. 

The County of Suffolk is made up of ihe City of Boston, 
with a population of 140,000, and the town of Chelsea, with a 
population of 7,000. The County Gaol, situated in Leverelt 
street, in the heart of , the city, was, for almost twenty years, 
the subject of complaint It was irremediably defective in 
construction, and incapable of being warmed or ventilated, 
and afforded no means of classification. The site of it was ill 
adapted to the purpose. It embraced 4800 square feet of land, 
valued at 81.50 or 92.00 a foot 

In July, 1845, a plan of a new gaol, to-be erected at South 
Boston, was presented, and an order passed to proceed with the 
work ; but the f>eople in the vicinity objecting to the measure, 
it was not prosecuted farther ; and nothing more was done till, 
at the beginning of 1847, a letter* was addressed to the city au- 
thorities by Mr. George Sumner, then in Paris, earnestly re- 
monstrating against the adoption of the associate or Auburn 
system of discipline, and urging the construction of a County 
Prison on the separate plan. The next year, it was determined 
to rebuild on Leverett street ; but before the work was com- 
menced a proposition was submitted for the purchase of an 
eligible site on the margin of Charles river, which was adopted; 
a purchase of nearly 2^00,000 superficial feet was made, at a cost 
(with filling up, enclosing and protecting), of a fraction less than 
$179,000; and a plan of construction agreed upon. From this 
time the work went bravely on, till its completion, on the 25th 
day of November last, when the prisoners were transferred 
from the old gaol, in Leverett street, to their new quarters. 

* pQbliiliod by AetiBg Committee of tiie Philiidelphm Bodetjr. 
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The cost of the building, exclusive of site, is a little short of 
$200,000— the total expense being •373,525-90. 

There is a centre octagonal building, with four wings — three 
of which contain the cells — and the fourth is taken up by the 
officers' apartnnents. Each of the north and south wings nneasures 
so feet 6 inches in length, and 55 feet in width, and 56 feet in 
height above the surface of the ground, and is divided into five 
stories, each story containing ten cells, thus giving to each of 
these two wings 50 cells. The east wing measures 164 feet 6 
inches in length ; 55 feet in width, and 56 feet in height above 
the surface of the ground, divided into five stories, each with 
24 cells,.thus giving to this wing 120 cells. The cells in all 
the wings are 8 by 11 feet, and 10 feet high. The hospital and 
chapel occupy the fourth story of the west, or officers' wing. 
Each cell contains a window and a door ; and the interior of 
the whole prison is lighted from 28 windows in the outer walls, 
each 10 feet wide and 33 J feet in length. The lower apart- 
ment of the centre octagonal building contains the kitchen, 
bakery and laundry, and in the upper is the central guard and 
inspecting room. This apartment is 76| feet square, and 
stretches upward to the roof, in a clear, unoccupied space of 83 
2-3d feet above the surface of the ground ! The exterior walls 
of the prison are of Quincy granite. 

The opportunity was aflforded us, some few days since, to 
take a general view of this new and imposing structure. At 
the time we were there workmen were engaged in erecting a 
new furnace — the method of warming the cells having proved 
quite inadequate. One might have supposed that this branch of 
the science of prison architecture was sufficiently understood 
to prevent such a disappointment The inmates of the prison 
were evidently suffering from this defect. 

The Sepai'oie System is strictly enforced, except that no la- 
bor is introduced, tlie prison being chiefly a house of deten- 
tion for debtors, witnesses and untried prisoners, upon whom 
labor or other prison service may not be enforced. Thirty or 
forty convicts were there, but under sentences so short as to 
render it unprofitable to put them to work. Many were com- 
mitted for non-payment of fine and costs. The debtors have 
a separate ward« u havt also £sm«les and minors. Among the 
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most obvious and important deficiencies may be mentioned 
that of water. Tubs and cans are used in the cells. The rates 
allowed for the board of witnesses are liberal, and an instance 
was mentioned to us of a case so unimportant that the defend* 
ant was bailed in the sum of only $30, while several witnesses 
were then in confinement at the rale of $:i.25 per week for their 
board! 

Whoever forms a judgment of the new gaol for Suffolk 
County from the description in the Report of the Committee, 
will find much cause to modify it upon a view of the premises; 
and if we were not misinformed by resident officials, the struc- 
ture fails, in some very important particulars, to answer the 
purpose which its projectors had in view. Some attribute its 
defects to the unstendy counsels that presided over its erection, 
and others to radical errors in the plan. As it has great advan- 
tages over the old gaol, however, we are disposed to consider 
it a step in advance, though certainly a very costly one. 



FOREIGN. 



CHIME AND PAUPERISM COUNTERACTED. 
** It 18 a trite ar^ment now, that the refbrmation of one child, while it is 
fiur more hopeful than the reclamation of one old offender, is many degreei 
cheaper than the punishment of that one. Experience proves that there is 
scarcely a single case out of a thousand where the incipient disease of vice 
has not yielded to the ameliorating treatment of kindness, and the removal 
of the cause— poverty. Cheaper; because directly diminishing pauperi^^pi, 
it, in the first place, reduces the amount we, as a community, pay for its 
support; cheaper, because trying, catching and punishing one criminal, costs, 
in some cases, an amo«int equal to the whole annoal expense to feed, clothe, 
and instruct a school-full of those who are to be prevented, by a simple pro- 
cess, from becoming criminals ; and cheaper, in this far higher sense, that 
the reformation of one individual infinitely more than counterbalances the 
expense of attempts, even where ineffectual, at reforming many. 

Let the doubter of these positions call at some school where the lowest 
order of human kind finds shelter, food and friends. We have seen sncb an 
one— in the dd country. We will introduce our readers to one of its pupils : 

He enters through a play-yard, where ha^f a dozen little fellows, not very 
&shionable, though quite decent in their attire, are amusing themselves 
with tops and baOs, and, if noise is a test of comfort, they are very bappy. 
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Ascending an outside stair, he tunis into a somewhat spacious apartment 
, The roof indeed is not lathed and plastered, but there is all the more venti- 
lation. Everywhere, although thingrs are homely enough, there is an air of 
perfect cleanliness. Two or three excellent maps hang across and divide the 
apartment, in one end of which are the hoys, in the other the girls. Let 
him look at either class, and what a stran^re stady for the physiognomist or 
phrenologist are the faces and foreheads of the pupils. Some have counte- 
nances on which the traces of very earlv hard life are still visible ; the lines 
of misery are scarcely yet effaced. There are others, free, good brows, 
which give unmistakeable evidence of shrewdness and talent; but on every 
(ace there is contentment The teachers in both divisions are busy at the 
usual lessons ; but, at the stranger^s visit, the classes are united, and an ex- 
ercise is gone through by individuals of either sex, chosen promiscuously. 
In the back seat there starts up a little fellow about twelve years and a 
half, who, caught half naked, "rogging through the streets some fifteen 
months ago, can read his Bible like the best of us; another reads a verse or 
two of poetry; a third small youth, whose only occupation, till within a year 
or 80, was selling matches through the streets, is proved, after trial, to be far 
the best speller in the place, where there are not a few very pfood ones, and 
so on. The procedure is as orderly, and the advancement m secular and 
Christian knowled^, of these once outcast and forsaken children — now clo- 
thed and in their right mind — is as great as in any of the best public schools ; 
and seems to have been at least as rapid as among the children of what are 
called the respectable classes of society. And now a hymn is sung bv all 
united, and, as they sit and sing, with folded arms and serious looks, there 
is enough, whether in the whole scene, or in the music so touchingly 
chanted, to send something like a tear into the comer of the eye. This 
ovf r, the ranks are marshalled, and then pass down to the room below, 
where dinner waits ; and, standing silently over the homely but substantial 
fare, a sign is made, when every eye is closed, and grace is said aloud. 
Enjoying themselves over their humble meal, our visiter leaves them, and 
heartily joins us in recommending a visit to such a scene, and inviting 
public attention to the principles on which these poor children are made 
what they are. The leading and moving principle is that of kindness and 
love — the endeavouring by all means to win them back to trust and confi- 
dence in the kindness and love of teachers and firiends ; and looking at the 
interests at stake, surely we- may say that these are endeavours which a 
Christian public is bound to second, especially when the seconding costs so 
little, and is attended, as we have seen, with so great results. 

If any of the readers of our Journal would see this same wise and humane 
policy exhibited in actual life, let him visit the Foster Home, (at what is 
known as the Preston Retreat,) or the Children's Home in Moyamensing, 
and he will see how much seasonable care and kindness will do, towards 
counteracting the downward tendencies of poverty and social corruption. 
The following stanzab happily express the grand idea of social reformation. 

SPEAK TO HIM KINDLY. 

Oh ! speak to liim kindly — ^the boy has a heart, 

Pray think, ere you bid him in anger depart ; 

His tatters and rags will not darken your door ; 

Perhaps its not his fault he's dirty and poor ! 

Would you wonder to find him a rogue or a fool, 

With Distress for his master— the Street for his school 1 — 

Some feeling of pride in his bosom may beat. 

Though he stands at your door without shoes to his feet 
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I>o yoQ ^uestioii hii 8(017; ukI ^^0^ <» 7onr heel 1 
Starvatton can teach him to beg^ and to eteal ; 
Would you drive him to pilfer by scorn and rebuke? 
Oh ! a beggar has virtues as well as a duke. 
Remember a man's not the wisest and best 
Because of the star that may shine on his breaA: 
The poorest on earth may nobility own« 
And a king be a villain in spite of his throne I 

Yes ! there's found in the garret again and again 

A power that softens e*en poverty's chain ; 

A spirit of honest endannce, that brings 

More comfort than throbs in the bosoms of kings. 

Then turn not away from that fatherless boy — 

His soul is not dead to the feeling of joy ; 

A kind word on his path like the sunshme will &U, 

And his dull eye light up to repay you for alL 

Oh I treat him not harshly — but win if yon can ; 
The boy m his rags will one day be a man! 
That urchin before you— so haggard and pale 
May live in a worknouse, or die in a jail ! 
But virtue and truth may be found in him still. 
Then turn not aside—you may save if you will : 
Can you leave him to grow up a knave or a sot, 
With a home or a schw>l not a mile from the spot? 

Then speak to him kindly — 'twill cost you no more— 
Oh, drive him not hungry away from your door I 
But give him, in pity, a morsel to eat, 
A coat for his back, and some shoes for his feet 
The humble though homeless by Jesus are prized, 
Remember that He was both poor and despised^ 
And oh ! think on his words, ere impatient you be, 
** buumueh 09 ye did U to theie^ Hwa$ to Jue." 



NovBL Residencb of a Den op Young Thieves. — ^From a late London 
paper, we take the fdlowing remarkable sketch of the rendezvous of a 
gnag of juvenile depredators. We have some sacfa domicils, and some 
eoch tenants of them, in our own cities. 

Five ragged and filthy boys were charged with trespassing on property 
belongiAg to the South Western Railway Company. An officer stated, that 
at three o'clock, on the preceding morning, he examined the arohes under 
the terminus of the South Western Railway, and observed a hole, capa- 
ble of admitting a man's body in one of them, situated in Granby street. 
On looking through this aperture he discovered the prisoners, some of whom 
bad pipes in their mouths, smoking, while others were talking and laugh- 
ing ; and all seemed as if they were perfectly secure from discovery in 
their hiding place. The moment he threw light upon the fr^oups, they 
all started upon their feet, but the arch being enclosed on all sides, they 
had no opportunity of escape, and were secured without difficulty. They 
had work^ holes, and undermined the arch in several placea In a hole, 
covered with a piece of board, he found small parcels ef ooffbe, sugar, pep- 
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per, candles, &c. There was also a qoantity of coak, and straw covered s 
portion of the ground. 

The magistrate then asked the witness if he knew the prisoners T The 
officer said that they had all been convicted of petty (fences. The officer 
of the South Western Railway said that a number of their- companions 
were convicted some time ago for a similar offence, and that it cost the 
Company j£75 to repair the arch which they damaged by taking up their 
quarters in it! Seventy-five pounds expended in good schooling, would 
have gone far towards making good boys of them. 

They were sentenced to imprisonment for various terms, from 25 to 40 
days—probably to come out ten-fold more the children of evil than when 
they went in. 



Cases op Theft at a Single Term on Perth Circuit, Scotland. 
No. Artiela Stolen, Previotu Convictions, Sentence. 

1 A tub, 4 (1 rn Justiciary) 10 years trans. 

2 A pail, 6 (1 in Justiciary) 10 ** 

8 A purse, with 5f. . . . 4 (1 in Justiciary) 10 

4 Purse, with \$. 8^ J., snd trinkets, 2 

5 Silver watch and appendages, .8 . . 



6 10 lbs. lead 4 

7 Jacket, vest, cap, and boots, . 8 

8 Jar, pepper-box, and 2s, 6i. . 2 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



9 Gown and pair of shoes, . . 5 (1 in Justiciary) 10 ^ 

10 Quantitv of soap, . . . (1 in Justiciarv) outlawed. 

JVb/c— The value of the articles stolen may not in all exceed JS6; there 
were 88 previous convictions, of which Jive were by the Circuit Court of 
Justiciary. 

The investigations and trials of these ten persons must have cort the 
country at least £1000, which would have thoroughly educated in an In- 
dustrial School 200 children. 



Singular Association. — Lord Campbell tells us that he once heard a 
judge at Stafford sentencing a prisoner convicted of utterinj? a forged £1 
note, and afler having pointed out to him the enormity of the offence, 
snd exhorted him to prepare for another world, the dignitary thus con- 
cluded : — ** And I trust that, through the merits and mediation of our bless- 
ed Redeemer, you may there experience that mercy which a due regard 
to the credit of the paper currency of the country forbids you to hope for 
here." 



Friendly Beneficial Societies. — There are 14,000 enrolled Friendly 
Societies in England, having 1,600,000 members, an annual revenue amount- 
ing to JS2,800,000, and an accumulated capital of £6,400,000. A still greater 
number of minor Friendly Societies are not enrolled, and do not, therefore, 
possess the privileges and means of self-protection enjoyed by the former. 
It is estimated that there are 88,228 societies in this position in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; having 8,052,000 members, an annual re- 
venue of £4,960,000, and with funds amounting to so large a sum as 
£11,860,000, the praiseworthy accumulations of the purely industrial 
classes. Indeed, half of the laboring male adult population are members 
of beneficial societies. 
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DiininsRBD Paupsrism. — It appears from a late return presented by Mr. 
Biines, to the House of Commons, that there are well-nigh 26,000 fewer 
Adult able-bodied paupers in the workhouses of Enifland than at the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Of paupers, generally, no matter what their 
^■•x or age, the diminution is somewhat more than 56,000. 



iNTEBfPBRANCE AND Insakitt. — Ffom an article in the Scottish Tempe- 
rance Review, it appears that returns from 25 Lunatic Asylums give 24 per 
cent of cases, caused by intemperance and vice. The total number of 
lunatics in England and Wales is estimated at 26,516. Of these, 6,629 
were reduced to their lamentable conditbn by intemperance. The sum 
expended in England and Wales, for the ipaintenance of the insane, ex- 
ceeds 93,500,000. 



Metropolitan Mortality. — From a very interesting and carefully 
compiled statistical table, published in the London Medical Time$ 
4»nd Oazette^ on the bulhs and deaths in the Metropolis during the past 
year, it appears, that the number of births was, 39,882 males, and 37,984 
females, being a total of 77,866, or an excess of males over females of 1,896. 
The number of deaths during the same period was 28,096 males, and 27,249 
females, or a total number of 55,345 deaths, being an excess of deaths of males 
over females of 847, or an excess of births over deaths of 22 517. The ages 
«t death were from to 15, 25,712 ; from 15 to 60, 17,999 ; and from 60 
and upwards, 11,362. The proportion of deaths, in 1851, to population in 
the several districts of London, will be seen by the following :~In the west 
districts, the population by the last census was 376,427, and the deaths in 
1851 were 8,326 ; giving a proportion of one death to 45.2 inhabitants. In 
the north district, population 490,396 ; deaths 10,860 ; or one death to 45.1 
inhabitants. In the central district, population 393,256 ; deaths 9.474 ; or one 
death to 41.1 inhabitants. In the east districts, population 485,522; deaths 
11,819; or one death to 41.1 inhabitants. And in the south districts, popu- 
lation 616,635 ; deaths 14,88 1 ; or one death to 41.4 inhabitanta By a com- 
parison of the above with the former year 1850, it will be observed that the 
births have increased, in 1851, by 2,554, and the deaths by 6,775. In 1850, 
the excess of births over deaths was 26,738 ; while in 1851, it was only 
22,517, being a decrease of 4,221. The deaths at the age of to 15 have 
increased over those of 1^50 by 4,341 ; at the age from 15 to 60, by 1,634 ; 
and from 60 and upwards, by 780. 



Thb Grbat Washed !— During 1851, there were 213,485 bathers at the 
baths and washhouses establishment, situated in St Martin*s-in-the-Fie]ds, 
London ; the receipts amounted to £3,437 17^. 9d, There were 50,290 
washers: the number of hours' washing was 103,836; and tbe receipts 
under this head were i^99 14s. Id. So at ** the Model," in Whitechapel, 
there were during the same period 156,310 bathers, with £2,143 7s. Sd,, re- 
ceipta There were 43,462 washers, who washed for 98,824 hours, and paid 
£513 Is. 2d, Taking the Metropolis grenerally, which as vet yields us re- 
ports but of five establishments, of which one was opened on the 2nd of 
September, we find that, during the past year, there were 647,242 bathers, 
who paid in all £9141 8f . 6<2. ; and 132,251 washers, who paid £1498 19s. 2d. 
The sam of thexombinad reoeipts is £10,640 7«. Qd, The oeuntir returns 
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yield similar rMnlte fbr the periods daring which the Mtablishments have 
been opened to the public. 

The most remarkable indication of the state of trade in Birmingham 
daring the past year, is to be derived from the savings of the working classes. 
These are shown in various ways. The accounts of the saving8*-bank for 
the year 1851, althougli not yet published, are made up, and it appears that 
during the last twelve months, there has been an increase of 1,025 deposi- 
tors, and of upwards of jC20,000 in deposits. The aggregate amount of 
deposits, as will be shown bv the report when it appears, is close upon 
jC400,000. But this is not alL There are numerous Freehold Land and 
Building Societies in Birmingham, and not less than £70,000 has been paid 
by the artisans of Birmingham into their various treasuries. 



Scotch Prisons. — ^The Twelfth Report of the Commissioners of the 
Prisons of Scotland, shows that the average number of persons in custody 
in the prisons of that kingdom, in 1850, was 2990 against 3148 in 1849. 
The total expenditure on prison account iar the last year was •220»000. 



Charftibs in London. — ^Taking the whole of London, and not exempts 
ing from the account such as may be correctly classed as metropolitan u> 
stitutions, as Greenwich Hospital, d^c, there are no less than 491 charitable 
institutions, exclusive of mere local endowments and trusts, parochial and 
local schools, dtc. These charities eomprise— 12 general medical hospi- 
tals ; 50 medical charities for special purposes ; 35 ffeneral dispensaries ; 
12 societies and institutions for the preservation of lire and public morals; 
18 societies for reclaiming the fallen and staying the progress of crime ; 14 
societies for the relief of general destitution and distress; 12 societies fbr re- 
lief of specific descriptions of want ; 14 societies for aiding the resources of 
the industrious (exclusive of loan funds and savings-banks); 11 societies for 
the deaf and dumb, and the blind ; 103 coUe^, hospitals, and institutions of 
alm^uses for the aged; 16 charitable pension societies; 74 charitable and 
provident societies, chiefly for specified classes ; 31 asylums for orphan and 
other necessitous children; 10 educational foundations; 4 charitable mo- 
dern ditto ; 40 school societies, religious books, church-aiding, and Christian 
visiting societies ; 35 Bible and missionary societies ; showing a total of 
491 (which includes parent societies only, and is quite exclusive of the nu- 
merous ** auxiliaries,*' &c.). M hese charities annually disburse, in aid of 
their respective objects, the extraordinary amount of £1,764,736, of which 
upwards of £1,000,000 is raised annually by voluntary contributions ; the 
remainder from funded property, sale of publications, &c. 



Pri0ON at Atbbnb. — The following description of an Athenian pnsoo is 
extracted from a letter of an American citizen, (Rev. Dr. Jcmas King,) 
whose name is doubtless &miliar to most of our readers as associated with 
a very extraordinary exercise of arbitrary power. 

In the Prison of Athens, caUed Medre$e, Qth March, 1852. 
I am now in prison, and my name is inscribed among the vilest malefiu> 
ton^fGieeee, m a book kopt fbr the puipose, in which the aamea of all 
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who enter ue written, wkh tlie a|pe, deecriptioii of their pereoii, mod the 

crime of which they have been guilty. Mine is that of preaching the word 
of God. That of two others here in chains, is the murder of seventeen per- 

flODS. 

The prifloo k called Medreee, which is a Turkish word meaning school ; 
and this is so called* because it was ibrmerly used by the Turks as a scfaooL 
Besides myself, there are one hundred and twenty-five persons. A few 
days since there were one hundred and eighty. These occupy eleven 
small rooms, eight of which are about ten or eleven feet square, m each of 
which are firom eight to twelve persons. The other three rooms are per- 
haps two or three times as large, and in each are confined twenty-five per- 
eons. From these facts you can judge of the accommodations enjoyed here. 
Most of them have no beds on which to sleep, and some not very warmly 
dad. It is enough to make one's heart ache to see them. The sight of 
them made roe f^l that my trials and trouUes were small. — Decent look- 
mg men, and the vilest malefactors ; men not yet tried, and who are per- 
haps innocent, and those who have already been condemned for piracy, rape« 
and murder ; the youth who has committed perhaps his first crime, or no 
crime at all ; and those who have grown old in iniquity, and whose con- 
sciences are seared as with a hot iron, are here crowded together in one 
common mass, from which proceeds an odor by no means agreeable, even 
DOW when the weather is cool, and which as the weather grows warm, 
must become intolerable. And just think of sleeping in a little room, about 
tea feet square, with ten or eleven others locked in with you for the night, 
and only a small window in the door for air, and one by the side of it for 
light, darkened by its thick heavy iron gates, and looking upon a small 
court within. 

It is scarcely credible that a country so closely associated with the most 
enlightened kingdoms of Europe, as Greece, and a city so conversant with 
modem improvements in municipal economy as Athens, should be open to 
the reproach of such foUy and cruelty, as this paragraph discloee& 



DOMESTIC. 

New Yobx State Lunatic Astlum.— The annual report at this insti- 
tution for the year 1851, furnishes the folk>wing facts : At the commence- 
ment of the year there were 429 patients in the ai^lum; 866 have been 
added, and 357 discharged during the year; of whom 112 were recovered, 
15 much improved, 51 unproved, 13 unimproved, and 45 died. The num- 
ber in the asylum at the date of the report was 425, of whom 220 were 
males, and 215 females. Of those admitted during the year, the greatest 
number were between the ages of 25 and 30 years. Of the causes of de- 
rangement, the chief is stated to be intemperance, the number of patients 
from this cause now m the asylum being 44 males and 1 female. 



EinoRATio;(f. — The commisnoners of emigration of New York, in a re- 
cent report to the legislature, state, that at the port of the city of New York 
akme, there arrived during the year 1851, 289,601, of whom there were 
natives of Ireland, 163,256; Germany, 69,888; other countries, 66,462 ; 
making an increase of 75,996 over the preceding year. The emigrants 
from Ir^and exoeed the whole oumber from other countries by 86,911. 
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Of these, 85,000 were in a conditioo which required aid, heing either sick 
or paupers. 

It is stated in the public prints, (and we have seen no contradiction of it,) 
that a single Irish nobleman secured a passage to our shores of nineteen 
hundred persons, at the rate of £2 per head, and ten shillings on their 
arrivaL 



Boston Citt Marshal's Report. — By the annual report of the mar- 
shal of the City of Boston, we learn that the whole number of robberies 
reported at the marshal's oiSSce during the year 1851, was 562 ; amount of 
property lost and stolen, 944,418 ; amount of property recovered and re- 
stored to owners, 126,131. The whole number or complaints and arrests 
was 5,449, among which were, for larceny, 625 ; drunkenness, 1,465. Of 
the whole number of arrests made, 1,110 were minors. There have been 
969 complaints made to the Grand Jury, jprowing out of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors; and fines, exclusive of costs, collected, amounting to 
#12,474 ; and 36 have been imprisoned in the House of Correction, for dif> 
ferent periods, amounting in all to more than 10 years. The number who 
apply at the marshal's office for charity is very large, and all who were re- 
ally deserving have had their wants supplied by Uiat department, firom a 
fund which is the proceeds of stolen ana unclaimed goods, an accurate ac- 
count of which has been kept ** There is no greater imposition practised,** 
says the report, ^ than the system of bc^rgiBg and soliciting charity. We 
have now in the office a large number of written and print^ papers which 
have been taken from these impostors ; and firom one person we took (toen- 
ly-one." 



Health op the Boston Farm School. — ^The following remarkable 
statement respecting the health and the mortality of the boys connected 
with the Farm School, on Thompson's Island, in Boston harbor, is made on 
the authority uf Robert Morrison, Eeq., the Superintendent 

The number of boys in the school, June 1, 1851, was 85; January 1, 1850, 
89 ; January 1, 1851, 97. The present number is 94, several having been re- 
cently sent to places in the country. No death has occurred on the island 
since August, 1845; which is the only time when a physician has been 
sent for on account of sickness among the boys, for nearly ten years ! 

Under Providence, we consider this, in some ipeaeure, owing to a heslthy 
location, a simple but wholesome diet, exercise in the open air, and good 
ventilation. 

The average number of boys in the school, for several years, has not been 
far firom 80. 



Boston Pauperism.— The Annual Report of the Boston Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism, estimates the cost of pauperism to that city, in 
1840, at $43,454 ; m 1845, $45,000 ; and in 1850, $111,905 ! It also states 
that in the past five years, the native American paupers have decreased 
about 37 per cent, while foreign paupers, supported by the city, have in- 
creased aixNit 150 per cent 



Maihi State Prison.— When the State of Maine was about to erect a 
new Penitentiary a few years ago, the oomiaisnoneni were dispoeed to re* 
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commeod the separate syfltem aa decidedly preferable on every ground, 
except that it costs more at first, and may not yield so large a profit on con* 
Ttct labor. By the last report of the commissioners, we observe that of the 
whole namber of convicts, (eighty-four,) about one-half are employed in 
making shoes — a business quite as profitably pursued in seclusion as in 
association. Basket-making furnishes employment to such as, firom age or 
infirmity, are unable to perform hard labor, and this also might be as well 
done in a cell. As to the finances of the institution, a special committee 
of the legislature, appointed to investigate its aflTairs says, ** they cannot 
give any definite information,** but they portentously intimate, (what time 
will probably reveal,) that if revenue is a prominent object in the manage- 
ment of the prison, it will be defeated. ^ For any lones which may accrue 
to the State,'* say the commissioners, ^ we attach no Uame to any former 
warden or officer of the prison, for any neglect or want of care, but believe 
the loss arises firom the universal credit system which has been too preva- 
lent in our State.** •* We certainly hope so,** says a leading newspaper, 
** for it is high time the State were realizing more from the prison economy 
than it has yet done." 

We wish this notion of making penitentiaries a source of profit could be 
eradicated, or absorbed in the higher and more important objects of making 
them the means of instructing the minds of convicts, softening their asperi- 
ties, correcting their false views, elevating their motives, ai^d counteracting 
the corrupt influences by which they have been surrounded. These humane 
purposes cannot be answered to any considerable extent under any system, 
save that of ieparation^ and it is from this conviction, and not from any 
pride or pertinacity of opinion, that we advocate the universal adoption of 
that principle. 



The Maryland Penitentiary. — By the report made to the Maryland 
legislature, it appears the receipts of the institution, during the last year, 
do not equal its expenses by the sum of $9,302 78. The average deficiency 
in the receipts for the last four years has been 89,267 63, and the aggre- 
gate deficiency for the same period $37,070 54. Various causes are stated 
for this deficiency — ^the unequal competition which the manufacturers of 
the prison have to sustain with those made by more improved machinery*- 
the loss of time and labor consequent on the necessity of teaching the most 
of the convicts their employments — the prejudices which are entertained 
against the prison manufactures, and the difficulty of selling them at remu- 
nerating prices, being the principal causes to which it is to be attributed. 
The number of persons received into the penitentiair during the year was 
119; discharged by expiration of sentence during the year 44 ; pardoned 
during the year 18* 



Poor and Insane op Rhode Island.— Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., com- 
missioner to inquire into the condition of the public poor and insane of 
Rhode Island, made his report to the Legislature at iU late session. In 
fiaeen towns in the State, aayloms for the poor are maintained. In sixteen 
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towns, not haTinf asylmnc, the poor are pot to peraom who will keep theio 
/pr.Mie lowest sum, or are boarded out by contract The average cost for each 
individual per annum, in the asylums, is 951.50; for each mdividaal, per. 
annum, of the latter class, $45.60. 

The averafre number of poor, supported in asyloms, is 500 ; all others, 
229 ; total, 729. Whole cost of sopfortin^ the pocnr, including interest on 
^ cost of asylums, $51,003.23. Insane persons in Rhode Island, 282. Idiots 
and imbeciles, 136. Blind, 60. Deaf and dumb, 64. 



Rhoob Island iKsaini Hospital.— We hare not been fkTored with Dr. 
Ray's last report, but we learn from other sources, that of 54 patients di*> 
charged, during the year, 36 were cured, and 8 improved. There were 16 
deaths. Of 420 insane persons in the State, only 180 are enjoying the ad* 
vantages of Hospital treatment 



Charitable Institutions in Indiana. — Hoipitalfar the humu. — ^This 
institution has 140 patients under treatment, and yet there are in the State 
300 insane persons (exclusive of idiots) who are totally unprovided for. 
Applications are rejected for want of room, and an immediate enlargement 
of the buildings is contemplated. It is steted that there are in Indiana 442 
insane, and 617 idiotic persons. Of the 292 patients who have been treated 
in the hospital, only 78 were natives of Indiana. 

De^fand Dumb Asylum. — One hundred and thirteen pupib were under 
instruction at the date of the report, and the earnings of the pupils during 
the year, are valued at $3,770. Only two deaths occurred during the year. 

Institution for the Blind, — Fifty-two pupils are under instruction, from 
33 countiea ** The superintendent is of opinion that all applicants of sound 
mind, and not above twenty-one years of age, ttoM be received, provided 
they are otherwise qualified, reserving discretionary powers as to the rest** 
A new building is in progress, which will enlarge the accommodations so 
as to admit every blind child in the State, who is capable of instruction. 



Alabama.— We are happy to observe, by the public prints, that the peo- 
ple of Alabama have reeolved to establish, forthwith, an Insane Hospital and 
a Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 



' Eentuckt Deaf and Dumb Asylum. — ^The Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum shows that the institution is in a pros- 
perous condition. There were 60 pupils in the institution from Januarjr 1 
to November 12, of whom 29 were males and 21 females. Forty-five in- 
mates of the institution are from Kentucky, 9 from Louisiana, 1 from Ar- 
kansu, 1 from Mississippi, and 1 from Tenneesee. 
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Nambera 1 and 9 of volume L of thia Journal—Uie jCrtC conuining a Review of tbe Hittoiy of 
Penal Legislation in Pennsylvania, and several plates, illustrative of prison arclilteeture ; and the 
ssera^ containing a beautiAil steel portrait of Mrs. £lisabetli Fry, and a view of tbe New Prison at 
Pentonville, near London, and an account of its discipline and results. 
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NOTICK. 

{Tf* Communicationa and orders for this work, may be addressed *' Editor nf the Jtrumul ^f Prison 
DiseipUnt,** care of tbe publlsbers. No. 6, Soutb Fiftb Street, Philadelpbia. 

t^ Officers of State, Inspectors, or Wardens of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Common Gaols, Houses of 
Correction, Scc^ SoperintendenU or Pbysicians of Insane Asylums, (wlietber public or private, and 
whether for paupers or pay-patients,) officers of Houses of RefUge, Police Magistrates, and others 
who may be in possession of, or have access to reports or other documents bearing on prison disci- 
~"~ ' • 'y. Juvenile deli nouer * .^. - . - -- -- ... _ - . - 



Sine, insanity, juvenile delinouency^police regulations, pauperism, ice.^ &c, will confer a particular 
vour by forwarding to tbe above office copies of such publications for use or notice in tills Journal. 
All aucb attentions wiU be grateAilly acknowledged, and cheerftiUy reciprocated. 

NOTICE OF THIS JOURNAL. 
** It embodies more information on tbe subject of prisons, arranged and expresse 
in the spirit of literature and science, than any other publication of our country 
and will compare with any Journal devoted to this departmentof knowledge in 
Europe." — Hon, Charlea Sumner^t Speech^ in debate on prison question in 
Boston, May, 1947. 

RECENT NOTICES. 

From the North American and United States* Gazette. 

We have received from Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle the last number of the 

Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, which is published quarterly, under 

the direction of the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public 

Prisons. A glance through its pages shows what is well understood^ that it is a 
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Art. L— how SHALL THE CONVICT-ARMY BE REDUCED 1 

L RelbrmatoTy Schools for the children of the perishing and dangerous classes, 
and far juvenile offenders. By Mary Carpenter, pp. 363. London, 1861. 
n. Documents relating to the State Reform School of Massachusetts. 1861>2. 
UL Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the (Philadelphia) House of Refuge. 1862. 

We have prefixed these titles to the present article, not be- 
cause we propose to review what follows them, but to repre- 
sent a considerable pile of a similar class courteously forward- 
ed to us within a few months, which all relate to methods of 
educating, reclaiming, reforming, restraining or punishing per- 
verse and criminally disposed youth. Their number and cha- 
racter indicate that the subject of juvenile delinquency takes a 
large and deep hold upon philanthropic minds, and persuade 
us that inquiries into its extent and sources are never without 
interest. Our present remarks are introductory to some sug- 
gestions touching its cause and cure. 

One would expect to find less crime in the United States 
than in any other section of the globe. The abundant means 
of education — the mild and popular character of our laws — 
the facilities for obtaining a comfortable livelihood by very 
moderate labor — the laxity of our police and the general con- 
sent to let every man have his own way so long as he does not 
trespass on his neighbor, would seem to give a fair field for a 
▼irtuous and prosperous community. 

The means of education, (in the older States at least,) are libe- 

voL. vn. — 19 
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rally provided ; and though we do not regard this as, in itself, 
a reliable check to crime, it is quite indispensable to that eflec- 
tive moral culture which is, comparatively speaking, a relia- 
ble check. With it a thousand influences may be employed 
to divert the mind from evil courses and to stimulate resolu- 
tions of amendment which, without it, are entirely unavaila- 
ble. A delinquent, whose powers of thought and reflection 
have been even partiaDy developed, has something to work 
upon. He is open to motives and appeals which seem to fall 
unheeded on the ears of .the ignorant, and hence we regard 
education as, on the whole, an invaluable agent to counteract 
criminal propensities. 

In no country in the world are the laws more easily ascer- 
tained and understood, so far as the rights and duties of citizens 
are involved, than in ours. There are not here (as in some coun- 
tries) a thousand insignificant provisions for the protection of mo- 
nopolies, and for the entanglement and condemnation of the un- 
wary — such as excise and game laws. We have not hosts of 
police officers prowling about every man's pathway and watch- 
ing eagerly for an opportunity to pounce upon the thoughtless 
transgressor. The whole policy of our institutions is to encou- 
rage what is praiseworthy and of good report, and not to take 
cognizance of an evil disposition till it becomes intolerably ac- 
tive and mischievous. And we incline to believe that had the 
native population of our country been left to the natural and 
potent influence of these conditions we should have an unpre- 
cedented minimum of crime. Indeed, no one familiar with our 
criminal returns can fail to see how large a percentage of con- 
victs are of foreign birth or extraction. It may suffice to cite 
the returns of two or three of our principal penitentiaries. 

The city prisons of New York, (First District,) return ten 
foreigners to three natives I At Sing Sing, a little less thao 
half the convicts are of foreign birth. In Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, one-third ; and in Ohio, one-fifth. 

It is very obvious that such a mass of corrupt and corrupt- 
ing elements, cast into the heart of our population, will rapidly 
difl^use itself throughout the community. Like a foul, turbid 
stream emptying into a comparatively pure lake, its course 
can be traced a little way, but is soon undistinguishable from 
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the sttrrounding waters, which in time it assimilates to its own 
dark hue. This deteriorating process commences, for the 
most part, in youth. Ignorance goes in families. Multitudes 
of children from foreign lands, between four and sixteen years of 
age, are now growing up in the midst of our native population, 
and with means of education at hand, unable to read or write* 

As an instance of one of the myriads of cases to which we 
refer, we may mention, that being lately at Canandaigua, New 
York, we saw two brothers, of (say) ten and twelve years 
of age, idling about while most of the children of the village 
were at school. Having some pleasant books for such boys at 
our disposal, and offering them for their acceptance, we were 
surprised to find they were unable to read. Upon inquiring of a 
friend, we were told that almost or quite all the children of the 
place were, at one time, enrolled in the schools, but an ecclesi- 
astic who had come to reside there had ordered every child of 
1 particular faith to leave the schools, and these two lads were 
of the number; and neither they nor the family from which 
they came, could read at all ! It was not pretended that any 
improper influence had been used, against which it was needful 
to guard the minds of the pupils. It was a free school, from 
which all sectarian influences were excluded ; but the ecclesi- 
astic seemed to be of opinion that absolute ignorance was pre- 
ferable to knowledge, unless that knowledge could be made 
subservient to priestly rule. 

We had occasion, during the last summer, to spend a few 
weeks in a very thrifty town in New Jersey, where schools are 
kept in comfortable houses the year round, and are accessible 
to all the families in the place; but many households, including 
parents and children, were without a single member that could 
read. \ 

In a trial before one of our city courts, in which an election- 
return was in controversy, the presiding judge (Parsons) said, 
••The law does not require that every judge of an election 
should be able to read and write. There are hundreds ofeleC' 
tion officers in Pennsylvania who can do neither.** 

Other States, of more recent organization, present a still 
more revolting picture of popular ignorance, and we hazard 
nothing in saying that hundreds of thousands of children and 
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youth are now growing up, on American soil, without a know- 
ledge of the art of reading! And such we regard as annong 
the most promising candidates for the prison and poor-house. 
They already furnish by far the largest portion of our juvenile 
offenders, and from their ranks come the most incorrigible of 
our adult convicts. 

It may not be amiss to turn the attention of our readers, for 
a moment or two, to a few well established facts, going to 
show the rapid increase of youthful culprits. 

Three years since the chief of the New York police called 
attention to the constantly increasing numbers of vagrant, idle, 
and vicious children of both sexes, who infest our public tho- 
roughfares, hotels, docks, &c., — children who are growing up 
in ignorance and profligacy, only destined to a life of misery, 
shame and crime, and, ultiniately, to a felon's doom. The off- 
spring of always careless, generally intemperate, and often- 
times immoral and dishonest parents, they never see the inside 
of a school-room, and so far as our excellent system of public 
education is concerned, (and which may be truly said to be the 
foundation stone of our free institutions,) it is to them an entire 
nullity. Left, in many instances, to roam day and night wher- 
ever their inclination leads them, a large proportion of these 
juvenile vagrants are in the daily practice of pilfering wherever 
opportunity offers, and begging where they cannot steal. In 
addition to which, the female portion of the youngest class, 
those who have only seen ten or twelve summers, are ad- 
dicted to immoralities of the most loathsome description. Each 
year makes fearful additions to the ranks of these prospective 
recruits of infamy and sin; and from this corrupt and festering 
fountain flows on a ceaseless stream to our lowest brothels — to 
the penitentiary and the Slate Prison. 

To show that this is no vague statement, reference is had to 
the reports from specific localities, and the numbers are given 
upon an authority and with an exactness which claim our con- 
fidence. In eleven of the patrol districts, twenty-nine hundred 
and fifty-five children of the class just described are known to 
the police, and of these two-thirds are females between eight 
and sixteen years old. To render the exhibition still more 
impressive, this loathsome multitude is classified: 

1. We have those who congregate around the piers, &c., 
where merchandise is chiefly landed. Cunning and adroit in 
their operations, they daily pilfer immense quantities of xrotton. 
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sugar, spirits, coflTee, teas, &c., from the bales, hogsheads, casks, 
bags, chests, &c., with which the wharves are generally more 
or less loaded ; and in the absence of other articles of plunder, 
they wrench the knobs from doors, steal building hardware 
from unfinished dwellings, lead and copper pipe, and even tin 
roofing I They will, even with the owner and consignee look- 
ing on, cut open a coffee bag in a manner so sly and artistical, 
that he is forced to believe the bag has burst by accident, and 
in a few minutes some fifteen or twenty pounds are transferred 
from the planking of the pier to their capacious baskets or 
aprons. It is no uncommon thing for a hogshead of sugar to 
be short from fifty to one hundred pounds, through their unde- 
tected depredations, and the same system of petty abstraction 
ftrevails in regard to all exposed articles of a movable nature, 
n one instance, an entire bale of cotton was stolen, piecemeal, 
by this process, and the perpetrators were only caught when 
they returned for the purpose of filching the bag itself I 

The number of children engaged in this nefarious occupa- 
tion is estimated at seven hundred and seventy in the districts 
enumerated. 

Arrests are indeed frequently made, but these juvenile rogues 
generally manage to escape. Parents appear in their behalf, 
with tears and promises of a more careful supervision in future, 
and the petty pilferer is released from durance, with a simple 
reprimand from the sitting magistrate, to return in one hour to 
the docks, a more confirmed thief and vagabond than ever ! 

Then, 2d, we have the " Crossings' Sweepers." They are 
entirely difl^erent from those first mentioned; and in regard to 
moral degradation they occupy a still lower position. Clothed 
in rags — filthy in the extreme, both in person and language, it 
is humiliating to be compelled to recognise them as part and 
portion of the human family. Consisting mainly of small girls, 
one looks in vain for a single attribute of innocent childhood in 
their impertinent demands. Their persevering advances, and 
the lewd Billingsgate of their voices, involuntarily give rise to 
the question, " What fearful fruit will the seeds of sin, thus 
early sown, bring forth in womanhood T" Citizens generally 
suppose that in bestowing pennies upon these children, they are 
performing acts of charity and mercy. This is a mistake. 
Whatever may be their gains during the day, the amount is 
almost always spent during the night in visiting the galleries of 
the minor theatres, or in the lowest dens of drunkenness and 
disease, which abound in the Five Points and its vicinity. And 
they often waste large sums of money amid half-grown boy.^ 
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^ of similar stamp, in the most disgusting scenes of precocious 
dissipation and debauchery. The number thus engaged in the 
lower districts of the city is 100 — a large number when we 
consider that it is not the crop but the seed, 

3. A third class consists mostly of girls of tender years, and 
frequently neatly dressed, modest looking, and in many instances 
even pretty. Their ostensible business is the sale of nuts, fruits, 
socks, toothpicks, &c. ; and with this rune^ they gain ready ac- 
cess to counting-rooms, offices, and other places, where, in the 
secrecy and seclusion of a. turned key, they submit, for a mise- 
rable bribe of a few shillings, to the most degradins; familiari- 
ties. By these practices, they frequently are enabled to carry 
home some two or three dollars daily. And this very money, 
to obtain which the miserable child exchanges its present and 
future welfare, is eagerly grasped by the often inebriate parents, 
who, with the full knowledge of the sacrifice by which it was 
obtained, scruple not to use it, and on the morrow the girl is 
again sent forth upon the same disgusting errand. 

One of the reports, in speaking of this class of children, says, 
" It may be proper to state that most of these children are of 
German or Irish parentage, the proportion of American born 
being not more than one in five 1 Scenes of almost nightly oc- 
currence might, if necessary, be related, which, for vileness 
and depravity, would absolutely stagger belief." 

While the officers admit that there are honorable exceptions 
to the above, and that some among the hundreds, included io 
this third class, are in reality honest children, endeavoring to 
gain a living by the legitimate sale of trifles, the majority are 
vicious, and only so; their number is computed in the districts 
first named, at 380. 

4. Then comes a group of boys, known as "Baggage Smash- 
ers;** they congregate around steamboat landings and railroad 
depots, apparently for the purpose of carrying parcels for indi- 
viduals arriving in the city. A large proportion of them have 
no homes whatever; they will not hesitate to steal when oppor- 
tunity oflTers, and live idle and dissolute lives, generally' sleep- 
ing in the markets, under sheds, arid occasionally in cheap 
lodgings; but the luxury of a bed is an article, however, which 
they seldom indulge in. Of an average larger growth, and 
more experience than those classes before mentioned, there is 
more .method in their evil propensities, and not unfrequently 
are small burglaries traced home to thenu There are about 
120 thus engaged 
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5. Another, and the last distinct class named in the report 
consists of boys similar to those last mentioned, with this excep- 
tion — they have homes, and many of them are the children of 
respectable parents, but through a mistaken leniency or crimi- 
nal carelessness, they are suilered to spend their evenings and 
Sabbaths in small gatherings on the corners of the streets, an- 
noying the neighborhood and passers-by with their wrangling 
and fighting practices, and with the most reckless oaths and 
blasphemies. They will often steal, and many of them absent 
themselves from the roof of their parents and guardians for 
weeks together, sleeping in market wagons and other places of 
shelter, consorting with the vilest of both sexes, and forming 
habits of vice and dissipation which cling to them through all 
their after years. Frequent complaints are made by citizens 
in regard to the practices of these juvenile rowdies, but under 
existing regulations, the efforts of the police are found inade- 
quate to the suppression of the nuisance. The number of these 
is estimated at between 1,000 and J, 700. 

These five classes of neglected, vicious, and, in very many 
cases, desperate youth, constitute a perennial and constantly en- 
larging fountain of corruption, which, like lava from the volca- 
nic crater, spreads desolating streams far and wide. When, in 
addition to all this, we are credibly told that in the districts 
where such juvenile depravity reigns there are, besides these 
enumerated classes, ** 2,383 children that do not attend school f* 
and, moreover, that "there are many hundreds of parents who 
absolutely drive their offspring forth to practices of theft and 
semi-bestiality, that they themselves may live lazily on the 
means thus secured — selling the very bodies and souls of those 
in whom their own blood circulates, for the means of dissipa- 
tion and debauchery;" — when we take into view all these ascer- 
tained facts, we may well regard the probability of diminish- 
ing crime, essentially, by any of our present agencies, as very 
remote. 

But all this was in 1840. Perhaps the new regulations for 
suppressing vagrancy and street-begging, in that city; the salu- 
tary influence of Sunday and daily schools for three years; 
the meritorious "eflTort to reclaim the population at "Five 
Points," and the various labours of Christian philanthropists, 
with young and old, may have produced a great change. 
Such a flattering conclusion is denied us, for the same oftcer, 
in January, 1852| alludes to his former report of 1849, and says 
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** the nature and extent of the evil (youthful vice and vagrancy) 
is in no degree diminished, either in extent or aggravation. 
On the contrary, the intermediate time has only served to 
greatly increase its magnitude, and render still more palpable 
and alarming all its offensive features," 

That the existing House of Refuge, with all the voluminous 
evidence of its usefulness, does not offer adequate provision for 
such an exigency, in our sister city, appears from the fact that 
a new institution, called the New York Juvenile Asylum* has 
recently been incorporated, the object of which is to receive 
and take charge of such children, between the ages of five and 
fourteen, as may be voluntarily entrusted to it by parents and 
guardians, or committed to their charge by competent authority, 
and to provide for their support and to afford them the means 
of moral, intellectual and industrial education. 

However seasonable and valuable such an institution maybe 
for preventing a still farther increase of criminal youth, its fea- 
tures are evidently less penal than those of the House of Re- 
fuge, and perhaps this was one motive to its organization. Our 
own opinion is that so far from relaxing the few restraints now 
laid upon juvenile offenders, what we most need, just now, is a 
grade of institutions more rigidly penal in their discipline than 
our Houses of Refuge. The preventive processes we have em- 
ployed (though highly useful, so far as they have accomplished 
their object,) have proved insufficient to stem the tide of juve- 
nile depravity. If they have turned fifty or one hundred, annu- 
ally, into better ways, let us be thankful for such an excellent 
service ; but let us not forget that a vastly greater number have 
been, in the mean time, added to the ranks of the neglected and 
vicious ; and that of these the larger part are beyond the reach 
of preventive influences, having already plunged into the very 
vortex of depraved habits and associations. For them there is 
no alternative, at present, but a free range, or the ordinary dis- 
cipline of a convict prison. 

We have not at hand, any very recent returns of the crimi- 
nal population of England. That the proportion of juvehile 
culprits has not lessened, however, we are well assured 

• 
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The foUowiDg passage, from the preface to the first work 
mentioiied at the head of our article, is very emphatic on this 
point. 

The enormity and amount of juvenile depravity is a subject 
which now mom. painfully engages the public mind. The ma* 
ture and headstrong character which it exhibits has been un- 
Teiled and presented to the public eye in colours, fearful be- 
cause true, by Various recent publications, which must make 
every Christian heart shudder and tremble. Statistic tables 
prove to us its appalling progress, in a ratio far exceeding that 
of the population generally ; but even these, clear as they may 
appear to be, and forcible in their appeals, are less powerful to 
convince of the dreadful truth, and to demonstrate its results, 
than the daily experience of our great cities, as it can be at- 
tested by our magistrates — our governors and chaplains of 
gaols— our police — or even the common readers of our news- 
papers. 

To meet this state of things, what are called preventive 
methods, heretofore employed under English laws, are found 
inadequate. The systems of public instruction, and numerous 
industrial schools founded by public and private charity are use- 
ful so far as they go, but in despite of their influence, juvenile 
crime increases with fearful rapidity. It is justly considered pre- 
posterous to expect that the mental, moral and [)hysical causes 
which have been operating from birth to give a vicious inclina- 
tion to the habits of a child can be reversed in the time and by 
the means which are employed in schools of industry and refor- 
mation. The disciplining period must be extended so as to 
emG^ace a succession of moral and physical, as well as educa- 
tional influences, such as prison discipline does not include, and 
for which most reformatory schools are totally insufficient It 
has, therefore, been proposed to establish Penal Schools, such 
as that at Horn, near Hamburg, or Mettray, in France, " con- 
ducted with strict reference to moral and religious culture, and 
wi\h a discipline involving out-door labor in fields and gardens, 
as the true means of reducing juvenile crime to a minimvmJ* 

This was a project of the late Whiiworth Russell^ for several 
years, an Inspector of the British Prisons, and has been warmly 
advocated by the Recorder of Birmingham. His plan was to 
divide England and Wales into thirteen districts, and establish 
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a Penal School in each ; but others regarded such an exact ap- 
portionment of schools to districts as not, in all cases, desirable. 
They thought the schools, accommodated in humble and tem- 
porary buildings, might be rendered moveable from place to 
place, with a view to operating on patches of l|nd requiring to 
be reclaimed. By such means, it was said, great tracts of bleak 
moss might be brought into profitable cultivation, and at such 
small expense as would induce landholders to enter into 
arrangements for leases on favorable terms. 

We are not aware that any part of this scheme has been 
carried out, but the mere suggestion of it, from such sources* 
shows a prevailing conviction that the existing means of pre- 
venting and punishing juvenile crime are not adequate. 

" Ragged Schools," even with the doubtful appendix of a 
free passage to the colonies, have not sensibly diminished the 
returns of juvenile delinquency, though how much larger those 
returns would have been, but for such schools, does not appear. 
There are no penal institutions in our country but prisons. 
The State Reform School of Massachusetts, whose latest re- 
ports we have examined with much interest, has something of 
the penal element in its organization; much more, at least, than 
ordinary Houses of Refuge — These latter are rather regarded 
or are set forth by their friends, as " Compulsory Schools," in 
which those who have failed to derive proper benefit from free 
schools are assembled to receive it by constraint. 

They serve an excellent end. No one can read the annual 
report of the Philadelphia House of Refuge for the last year, 
without being impressed with its utility, and with its claims to 
public confidence. But such an institution is abused, when it 
is made the receptacle of young felons. A quick-witted lad of 
jQfteen, who has become familiar with crime, will work far 
more mischief among the inmates of a House of Refuge, than 
an old convict of forty or fifty could. To make it serve the 
double purpose of a place of wholesome restraint for those who 
are exposed to criminal habits, and of mild punishment for 
those who have already contracted such habits, is a vain 
attempt The structure of the buildings, the methods of disci- 
pline, and the whole economy of such institutions, forbids the 
idea of a penal character, even for youthful convicts. 
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Their true aim is rather to prevent neglected children from 
falling into the criminal ranks. For this, they are well calcu- 
lated and have been to a gratifying degree successful, and to 
this they should be restricted. But how very limited must be 
the result of their influence. Taking the most flattering view 
of them, are we not very safe in saying that the number they 
reclaim from the downward path, is not more than as one in 
fifty of the youth and children who walk in it ? From the 
annual criminal returns of the districts within which these in- 
stitutions are located, would any one suppose that such coun- 
teracting influence existed at all ? Is not juvenile crime still 
on the increase, and is it not as well worth our consideration 
now as it ever was, what^ methods can be devised for its re- 
straint 1 

If we inquire for the influences that are relied on among 
ourselves to counteract these tendencies to a criminal life, they 
are neither so numerous nor so trustworthy as we could wish. 
The very nature of our institutions pre-supposes a prevailing 
disposition among the people to use liberty without abusing it. 
As the laws are but the utterances of the public will, submis- 
sion to them would seem to be little else than self-indulgence. 
If obedience is refused, our compulsory processes are very 
feeble. Under other governments, adequate provision is made 
for the coercion of the obstinate and the subjugation of the 
lawless; armed forces are maintained for this express purpose; 
but under ours, men are expected to love the laws as they love 
themselves, inasmuch as they are but the expression of their 
own will. 

Education is regarded as one of the chief agencies for secur- 
ing the good order of a community like ours, and (as already 
intimated) it is within reach of nearly all ; and surely if ever 
there was a country in the world whose very being was identi- 
fied with ONE great interest, it is the being of our country with 
the earliest and best possible education of all her children. 

It may be that in some rural districts, and in recently settled 
parts of the country school privileges are quite inferior ; but at 
the great centres or sources of influence, which chiefly give 
tone to popular sentiment, the means of education are super 
abundant The facilities for instruction in all useful elementary 
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knowledge, for the children of the people in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and Cincinnati, not to speak of scores of populous 
towns like Springfield, (Mass.,) Hartford, (Ct,) Providence, 
(R. I.,) Newark, (N. J.,) Columbus, (Ohio,) Indianapolis, (Ind.,) 
are profusely multiplied ; and the prevailing public sentiment is 
decidedly in favor of mingling with the whole course of teach- 
ing in all grades of schools, wholesome instruction in piety and 
good morals. Tens of thousands of Sunday-schools too are 
supposed to be sending out rills of heavenly knowledge and 
wisdom into all the neighborhoods and dwellings of the people, 
and tens of thousands more can be had by asking for them. 

We say nothing of those more comprehensive influences re- 
sulting from the general prosperity of the country, its free re- 
ligious institutions of every grade, and the means of social 
improvement and enjoyment which abound on every side. 
These are felt alike by all ages, and might reasonably be ex- 
pected to prompt our youth to virtuous and manly courses ; but 
it is obvious, that such expectations are, and are likely to be to 
a fearful extent, disappointed. 

We know of nothing in progress or contemplation that pro- 
mises a wider or better influence than is already exerted. Here 
and there some extraordinary scheme of moral or literary im- 
provement for the young is entered upon. Evening schools, read- 
ing rooms, and associations for mental improvement are not 
without beneficial results ; and reformatory and penal institu- 
tions have accomplished great good, but, after all, the impression 
they make on the great mass of juvenile delinquency is very 
faint The suppression of the liquor traffic, if it can be accom- 
plished, would dry up one of the most prolific sources of crime, 
and doubtless do more to give order, thrift and happiness to 
society, than any other single measure within human controL 
But this result would be mainly mdirect It would not be so 
much that there would then be no crimes committed under the 
excitement of strong drink, as that habits of sloth and waste 
would be exchanged for those of industry and frugality. Ten 
thousand homes now comfortless, destitute of good and full o€ 
«11 manner of wickedness, would then become the abode of peace 
and competency, and from such homes rogues seldom coma. 
But though a '' consummation devoutly to be wished,*' it is likeljr 
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to be long delayed, and we must therefore consider what can 
be done as things stand; and we are prepared to say that our 
great mistake lies in overlooking home iitfluenobs. All our 
improving and reforming processes do not and cannot compen- 
sate for this primary neglect 

We leave the children of vicious and miserable ifamilies at 
home, without restraint, under the full and constant power of 
evil example, and oftentimes under the direct inculcation of 
false and corrupting lessons, until they are thoroughly callous 
to better influences, and beginning what we absurdly call a 
preventive proce39 after the lapse of eight or ten years, during 
which the poison has been working itself into the flesh and 
bones, how can we be surprised to find the odds immeasurably 
against us? 

The question of the supremacy of authority is settled very 
early, whether it is raised in the family or the school-room, in 
the church or the work-shop. It is wisely arranged that the 
first claim and exercise of it is entrusted to one, who of all 
others, is most interested to use it well, and who is much more 
likely to felax than stretch it — a mother. A still greater ad- 
vantage of the arrangement is, that the subject of such autho- 
rity has every motive and inducement to obey, which an 
instinctive sense of obligation and dependence can supply. 
If for any reason, these motives prove to be inadequate and 
the child is left to himself, he will not only bring his mother to 
shame, but will probably require the early interposition of 
public authority to prevent his becoming a shanle and curse to 
society. 

To postpone such interposition, is to render it comparatively 
unavailing ; and to employ it seasonably, is to disturb no little 
ill feeling. No one can study the laws and penal institutions 
of the United States and the leniency with which they are 
administered, without perceiving that .the toleration of crime 
and outrage is carried to the very last extremity that consists 
with public safety, and not unfrequently far, very far beyond it 

This unwillingness to trespass upon the right of any one to 
do as he likes, is no where more conspicuous than in our treat- 
ment of children and youth. In some of the despotic countries 
of Europe, not only is a severe penalty imposed upon such 
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parents as neglect to send their children to school, but a pe- 
remptory process is authorized to compel the attendance of 
such children. A proposition in an American legislature that 
should even glance towards a provision of this kind, though in 
the most intelligent of any of our States, would probably cost 
the mover his political standing beyond recovery; and yet, as 
we have just said, in no country of the globe is it so important 
that a child should be schooled, ^* peaceably if he can, but for- 
cibly if he must," as it is in ours. But restraint and compulsion 
of every kind and degree is regarded as something unnatural, 
and to be shunned as an evil. Even the idea of indenturing a 
boy to a suitable master, of whom he wishes to learn a trade, is 
quite intolerable to many parents — ^if not to most, — ^and to a large 
proportion of children. " If he is not contented to stay," they 
tell us, ''no indentures will help him to a knowledge of the trade, 
and if he is contented, then none are needful" — forgetting, in the 
overweening regard for the child's liberty, that the true design 
of indentures is quite as much to bind the master to do justly by 
the apprentice, as to guarantee the obedience and docility of 
the apprentice towards the master. Still such binding savors of 
subjection, and must therefore be eschewed. If the youth is 
bound and breaks his indentures, the sympathies of the mass are 
with him as a fugitive, not from justice, but from oppression. 
The manifest injury done to the master, and the almost certain 
evil consequence to the apprentice, seldom come into mind ; 
and when such an one is found in the penitentiary, nobody 
thinks of looking back to this early and unrequited deed of 
lawlessness, as one of the first stages in the career that has 
thus disastrously terminated. Yet what is the fact 1 

Of 2,699 prisoners received in the Eastern State Penitentiary 
up to the year 1850 inclusive, 417 were bound and served till 
twenty-one; 479 were bound and left their masters, and 1,607 
were never bound ! 

So it is with children at home, at school, or at college, — 
impatience of control leads to acts of insubordination and 
revolt. Interference of authority is resisted with violence, and 
too often bloodshed. Witness numberless assaults on officers, 
which are so common as scarcely to excite attention, — and 
when the attempt is made to inflict merited punishment 
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under the forms of law, a deep strong current of popular feel- 
ing is moved, and too often bears off with it the chief barriers 
vrhich have been established to protect society against the out- 
rages of the violent and reckless. The guilty escape through a 
weak and wicked relaxation of wholesome laws, or through the 
corruption and pusillanimity of their administrators. 

If we are not greatly deceived in our own observation, and 
egregiously misled by others, our principal cities in this coun- 
try are remarkable for the precocious depravity and bold law- 
lessness of youth. Lads from fourteen to twenty-t)ne are the 
busiest instigators, the most active abettors and the most daring 
perpetrators of offences against the peace and good order of 
society. In tumults, street-fights, and riotous assemblages, in 
resistance to authority and contempt of law, they generally take 
the lead. 

It is by no means a rare thing for a lad to enter a mechanic's 
shop at fifteen years of age as a voluntary apprentice. He works 
two or three years for an agreed stipend per week or month, and 
when he begins to be valuable, he concludes to change his 
quarters^ — goes to another shop of the same craft, engages him- 
self for half journeyman's pay and receiving his wages on Satur- 
day night and all flush of funds» seeks his pleasure at the circus, 
or the play-house, or the brothel. This unbearded independence 
will reluctantly brook home-control or shop-regulations. Our 
strippling is a regular attendant upon lectures and popular dis- 
cussions about natural liberty and equality, the dignity of la- 
bor, and the numerous evils of the present organization of 
society. He cannot be more his own man at twenty-one, than 
he is at eighteen, and this premature majority introduces him to 
scenes and associations, well fitted to confirm rather than cor- 
rect evil habits, and to make subordination to authority still 
more intolerable. 

What does he care for the watchman, the magistrate, the 
law, or the prison? Their interference will only make him 
conspicuous, and give him a notoriety which he could not 
otherwise hope to attain. There is something heroic in shoot- 
ing or stabbing a public functionary. And then there is the 
report of the trial in which our young adventurer will be the 
leading character, followed by such outbursts of sympathy for 
him should he be convicted, and then such eflbrts (which will 
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almost certainly prove successful,) to get him pardoned, and 
then such a welcome to the circle of which he is looked upon 
as a sort of champion ! How exciting all this is to his vile 
ambition ! The law, from its inoperativeness or from its 
easy conformity to popular humors, has no terrors for 
him. And we question whether it would be practicable 
at the present day to carry any measure that should con- 
template a stricter enforcement of discipline upon the young 
in any department of society. The tide runs strong in the op- 
posite direction. These lax notions of authority were imbibed 
before the child could walk alone, and to correct them in the 
heat of youthful blood, is all but a forlorn hope. 

We shall not be misunderstood we trust. We do not 
suppose that when a boy is about to steal some old iron 
on the wharf, or some poultry from a countryman's wag- 
gon or some money, from the grocery drawer, that there 
is, in his mind, at the moment, a distinct feeling of contempt for 
the law or its officers. So far from it, his thoughts are all bent 
upon his plunder. But he has been, from his cradle, (if he ever 
had one,) a lawless child. He has never felt the power of good 
motives. Little as he is, he has all the qualities of an old coo* 
vict, except age and experience. Good influences, to have 
saved him, should have been congenital. They are better now 
than later, but they will be sadly checked and counteracted by 
vicious habits already fixed. Seeds of evil, sown with the first 
throbbings of the heart have had a quick and vigorous growth, 
and have already taken root downward in the congenial soil, 
and borne fruit upward to the great annoyance of playmates 
and neighbors. The experiment of plucking him as a brand 
from the burning is nevertheless well worth trying, and hence 
we so highly value, and so cordially commend the House of 
Refuge, the Reform School, and the Juvenile Asylum. But 
why postpone the employment of the renoedy till the disease 
has made such alarming progress ? Why not multiply and in- 
vigorate the agencies that reach it at an earlier stage ? Is it 
true tliat juvenile delinquency, like some fevers that the nurses 
tell us of, has an epoch, within which it is vain to attempt to 
arrest it ? Must a neglected, filthy, and vicious child wallow 
in rags, and filth, and vice, for two, four, six, eight, or even ten 
years, before society can take him up and cleanse him, and pu( 
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his abused mind and heart under some harmonious influence t 
One would think such a dire necessity is laid upon us, were a 
judgment formed from our methods of dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency. 

We have attempted to show that, notwithstanding the leniency 
of our laws, our free and abundant means of education, and 
the motives and encouragements to honest and virtuous living, 
our children and youth are more and more addicted to vicious 
habits and pursuits, and thus the number of candidates for con- 
vict-life is swelling with fearful rapidity. As one of the chief 
causes of this condition of society, we have mentioned the 
neglect of home care, physical, intellectual and moral ; and 
hence we urge upon philanthropists and reformers, to give 
more earnest heed to those methods which have been, or may 
be devised to improve home influences. If we were to specify 
the class of existing institutions that come nearest to the point 
we have in view, they would be Infant Schools, and Foster- 
Homes, and Asylums that take charge of children at a very 
tender age. As ancillary to the same benevolent end, we 
would regard all charities that provide for the cleanliness and 
healthfulness, and of course for the comfort and moral purity, of 
the dwellings of the poor. 

We must not be understood to depreciate such institutions as 
are represented at the head of our article. They have their 
place and use, and it is by no means an inferior position which 
they occupy. But they do not reach the root of the evil. They 
do not touch the heart-spring of juvenile depravity. They do 
not materially reduce the ranks from which the convici-army 
is recruited. Their agency however effective and salutary, 
merely checks and reverses the motion of a train that has taken 
the wrong track. It does not prevent the error at the start, 
nor can it avert or repair the mischief already done in conse- 
quence of it. While we therefore rejoice in the success of 
reformatory institutions of every grade, and invoke the grate- 
ful acknowledgments of the community to their patrons and 
directors for the inestimable services they render, we earn- 
estly beg the wise and good, the philanthropic men and women 
of our city and country, to look more narrowly and pitifully 
into the homes of neglected and vicious children. We have no 
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faith in any of the modern schemes for re-organizing society. 
For one evil that the best of them would remedy, ten would be 
generated. The infinitely wise Creator has established the 
FAMILY RELATION as the basis of society, and whatever is done 
to ameliorate, efiectually and permanently, the moral condition 
of our juvenile delinquents and dry up the sources of a convict- 
population, must be 'done at their homes. 

Our narrow limits forbid the farther prosecution of this sub- 
ject in the present number. Should it be resumed, we shall 
endeavor to show in what form and by what methods the views 
which have been suggested, may be carried out. 



ABT.n.— THE OUTCASTS OF ENGLAND; OR THE PRISON QUES- 
TION CONSIDERED THEORETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY, By 
the Rev. R. V. Reynolds, Chaplain of Wakefield Convict Prison, London, pp. 
130, 1850. 

This unpretending volume has been upon our table several 
months, and we have examined some sections of it with un- 
usual care. Few of the officers of a prison have so good an 
opportunity to observe and analyze the eflects of its discipline 
as a judicious and faithful chaplain ; and we may add, that any 
office in a prison can better afford to put up with an incompe- 
tent or unfaithful incumbent than the chaplaincy. Hence we 
are accustomed to attach much value to the testimony which 
comes from such a quarter, (whether it favors or discounte- 
nances the views we have previously entertained,) not only be- 
cause of his favorable position for noting the phases of moral 
character in general, but because, while he takes no part in the 
active discipline of the institution, he can readily discern its 
effects in each individual case. To make his opinion of much 
value, however, he must.be intelligent, attentive and discrimi- 
nating — three qualities in which some chaplains, within our 
knowledge, are sadly deficient. 

We do not propose formally to review Mr. Reynolds* book, 
but we are sure we are doing good service to the friends of 
sound prison discipline, when we lay before them his clear and 
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full testimony to the effects of separation. It tvill be perceived 
that the comparison which the author draws is between the 
tux) systems, and though he does not enter into the question of 
time^ the reasoning is equally forcible to whatever term the 
confinement is extended. 

"Under favorable circumstances," the author tells us, "he has 
labored many hours daily since 1847, and during his inter- 
course with his charge, has directed much attention to the 
working of the various systems of Prison Disciphne, under 
which many of them had previously been placed. 

The result of this intercourse is a conviction upon his mind, 
that no system can be successful in reforming criminals that 
does not adopt isolation^ for some months, as a first step. 

It is unnecessary to argue the impossibility of producing a 
subdued state of mind in prisoners, who are allowed to asso- 
ciate from the time of imprisonment or conviction; and it 
would be equally useless to undertake to prove the utter im- 
practicability of classifying prisoners, until their habits, dispo- 
sitions, feelings, and intentions are known. Most persons, 
acquainted with prisoners, are thoroughly convinced, that dur- 
ing the early stage of confinement, intercourse, under any 
form, cannot be carried on beneficially, and therefore, the 
question at issue seems to lie between the silent and the sepa- 
rate systems : the former allowing prisoners to associate, but 
not to speak ; the latter cutting off all connection, by placing 
each man in a separate cell. 

The author will now present a digest of the information 
which he has obtained from prisoners, and of the results of his 
own experience with regard to these systems. 

And first with respect to the silent system: — 

I. It places prisoners under peculiar temptation. If it be 
necessary, as it undoubtedly is, to contravene a law of nature, 
and prevent man communicating with his fellow-man, it is not 
fair to tantalize, by placing him for ten or twelve hours a day, 
in contiguity with the persons to whom he is forbidden to 
speak. 

II. The object is not attained. It is impossible to prevent 
communication under the silent system. This has been forced 
upon the mind of the writer both by facts and arguments. The 
testimony of many prisoners who have been under this system 
is, that communications are general and frequent; and common 
sense must admit, that to prevent all communication among 
prisoners who work together in a room or in a field, is impos- 
sible. To provide one ofiicer for every ten prisoners, would 
form an expensive staff, and yet even that superintendence 
would not be sufiicient. The eye will become weary by con- 
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tinued exercise, and though it do not lose its vigor, it cannot 
possibly command the space occupied by ten men, whether at 
work in a field or in a room. Prisoners are quite conscious of 
these disadvantages; and, therefore, to use their own v^rords, 
they ♦♦ constantly watch for a cliance ;" and it must be borne 
in mind, besides interchange of words, they can and do com- 
municate by motions of the hands, and feet, and even by move- 
ments of the eyelids. 

III. The silent system necessarily leads to low cunning and 
deception. The prisoner, placed under this strong temptation 
before the principles of reiormation have been implanted, can- 
not see the justice of the interdiction, and therefore resists the 
ordinance of man. The last vestige of moral feeling is thus 
destroyed, and the man's whole time is spent in devising how 
to gratify the indulgence which is denied, but which is placed 
within his reach. 

lY. The silent system dissipates the mind, and indisposes it 
to reflection and self-examination. As before noticed, the first 
step in a criminal's return to virtue, is " to consider his ways," 
and to reflect upon the ruin he has brought upon himself. But 
this is a disagreeable task, and will be avoided if possible. 
Like the spendthrift who dislikes to look into his debts, the 
criminal would gladly avoid the retrospect of his life; and 
while there remains a single object to arrest attention or divert 
his mind, this necessary step will not be taken. The silent 
system is, therefore, a relief. It enables the man to forget him- 
self, and afibrds him abundant opportunities for escaping from 
the accusations of conscience. His time is spent in company, 
and in working the electric battery of thoAght between himself 
and his fellow-prisoners. 

V. The silent system has a direct hardening influence upon 
the hearts of criminals. The proper feeling which should pos- 
sess the mind of a guilty man is shame, which will love con^ 
cealment until the mind be restored to a healthy tone. This is 
indicative of some remains of conscience. It was this that led 
our first parents to hi()e themselves among the trees of the 
garden. It is the want of this that causes sinners to glory in 
guilt To protect, then, the small remains of guilty shame, and 
to induce the growth of that most important feeling, prisoners 
should not be placed together, and least of all should they be 
exposed to public gaze. Six months in a field, or on a road, or 
in axlock yard, would go far to destroy the last remnant of 
self-respect in the culprit's breast, unless religious principles 
had been previously established^ and would make him utterly- 
reckless of the opinion of his fellow-men. And though a writer 
in the Law Magazine for August last, asserts that such an ex- 
posure in chains, or party colored dress, would produce a 
salutary impression upon the public mind, there is much reason 
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to fear that it would only serve to familiarize them with that, 
which they now read and hear of, with some beneficial effect. 

VI. The silent system irritates the mind without producing 
any depression. 

There is a constant watching between the officer and the 
prisoner. If the prisoner does not succeed to the extent he 
desires, he is disappointed — if he is discovered, he is vexed. 
He habitually regards the officer as an enemy, and thus irrita- 
tion, mistrust, and dislike, take possession of his mind ; while 
there is no thought of guilt and misery, or a single sigh for de- 
liverance from the enslaving and injurious influence of his 
wicked heart. 

Thus, the unanimous testimony of all prisoners with whom 
the writer has conversed with on this subject is, that the silent 
system tantalized ; induced them to communication ; tempted 
them to duplicity; dissipated their minds; hardened their hearts; 
and made them regard their officers with dislike. The writer 
can declare, that not one redeeming point was mentioned, not 
one counterbalance to these evils ; but, that, from the informa- 
tion he has received, he is convinced the silent system is 
thoroughly and radically injurious. 

It may be said, that he drew out the information by ques- 
tions suggested by his own previously formed opinions ; but 
whatever weight may be attached to this objection, the facts 
above stated, are worthy of deep consideration. 

Having given his opinion with regard to the silent system, 
the author would now proceed to notice the working of the 
separate system from his own experience. 

I. It prevents contaminationfVfhhoui exposure to temptation. 
The prisoners, placed in separate cells, are effectually cut off 
from intercourse with their fellow-men ; and the object being 
excluded from sight, the mind becomes reconciled to the priva- 
tion as a thing that must be, and that cannot be contravened. 

II. The separate system secures time for reflection and tends 
to that habit. External objects are excluded, and the mind is 
thus forced to fall back upon itself. It there meets with the 
accusations of conscience, roused and strengthened by the 
sound of God's word, preached from day to day, and thus, con- 
trary to his own choice, the sinner is led to consider his ways ; 
to reflect ; and at last to become a willing and devoted servant 
of Christ. 

III. The separate system affords peculiar advantages far 
ministerial visiting. 

1. There is a total absence of all external temptations to 
false shame, on the part of the prisoner. 

2. There is no object to distract attention. 

3. There is no fear of persecution when the minister has 
left. 
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4. The minister has ample opportunity to apply comfort or 
reproof. 

5. The minister has every facility for gaining a thorough 
knowledge of character » — and, 

6. For gaining the confidence of the prisoner. 

IV. The separate system produces habits of self-depend- 
ence : — 

1. In the employment of time, by leading the prisoner to ac- 
quire a taste for reading and reflection. 

2. In acquiring habits of thought and meditation. 

V. The separate system imparts a powerful incentive to re- 
formation. 

1. The prisoner feels that he is a probationer. 
S. That he is a probationer, closely, though not momenta- 
rily watched. 

3. That he is a probationer placed independently of others. 

4. That he is a probationer to whom every assistance is 
given to improve. 

VI. The separate system is calculated to prepare the mind 
for the reception of the gospel. It subdues levity, and induces 
seriousness. It obliges the mind to think, and gives the pri- 
soner leisure to consider his ways. It acts like the plough in 
breaking up the fallow ground ; or like the frost and sno>v of 
winter, it pulverizes and mellows, and prepares it for the re- 
ception of the good seed. 

There are many objections brought against this system by 
its opponents. Some argue that it is very unnatural to isolate 
men and seclude them in separate cells ; but it is not more un- 
kind, than to isolate an individual with the plague, and keep 
him under medical treatment, until the contagion shall have 
been removed, and the individual be fit to resume the duties of 
life. 

It has also been objected, that in separate confinement there 
are no opportunities for exercising the principles of real refor- 
mation ; but it should be remembered, that our first step is to 
ivfiLse the principles of reformation — the second to lest them, 
and though we admit there is not full scope for developing, in 
a separate cell, the principles which a prisoner may have there 
received, there are many ways of forming an opinion as to the 
progress he may have made in reformation. His temper is 
especially seen ; and perhaps one of the best preparations to 
active obedience, is to learn to suffer with Christian meekness. 

Much has also been said and written with regard to the 
selfishness which is supposed to be produced by the separate 
system ; but the author has seen nothing of the kind. 

But perhaps the objection which has had most weight with 
the public, is the statement so often reiterated, that the separate 
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system has a strong tendency to undermine the health of pri- 
soners, and even to produce insanity. 

We readily admit that separate confinement is a severe mea- 
sure, and requires the closest attention, to guard against inju- 
rious consequences. But the danger is not greater than in the 
treatment of bodily disease. Here collapse may result from 
excess of depletion ; or exacerbation of fever, from a premature 
application of sthiiuli; and not unfrequently does the disease 
assume a new and fatal type by its original symptoms having 
been suddenly checked. And besides these results from mis- 
takes, there is in most acute diseases, what the Germans call 
the " Sturm," or a struggle between the remedy and the dis- 
ease, or between the vital powers and " the tendency to death," 
which, under any circumstances, must be attended with much 
anxiety to the physician, and, in some cases, notwithstanding 
every care and attention, will be fatal. 

It cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise, if the remedies 
made use of, to subdue the malignant disease of sin which 
affects the criminal, be attended with much risk, and therefore 
require the most visilant watchfubess. Neither should the 
system be condemned, or the skill of the agents be impeached, 
even though fatal cases do occur. But we have no hesitation 
in stating that the extent of those evils materially depends upon 
the fidelity and ability of the persons who are appointed to 
work the system, and not upon the system itself. 

In support of this opinion, the author needs only to state, 
that since December 31, 1648, to the present time, (March 22, 
1850,) among 824 convicts who have been during that period 
in Wakefield Prison, there have been but two deaths, and one 
case of decided insanity. Four or five cases of hallucination 
occurred during this period, but the greater number of these 
were detected to have been impostors ; and on several occa- 
sions, since the establishment of the convict prison at Wake- 
field, in 1847, the author has traced similar attempts to the 
exaggerated charges brought against the separate system by 
its opponents, which the individuals had heard of when at 
liberty. 

The author has devoted much attention to the eflects of the 
separate system on the mental powers, and is satisfied that, un- 
less where there is either a predisposition to the disease, or a 
determined opposition to reformation, there is little real cause 
to apprehend insanity, but that on the contrary, as a general 
rule, the mental powers are strengthened and improved by that 
system. 

Such has been the author's experience of the working of the 
separate system since 1847, and ne has no hesitation in stating, 
that he believes it to be the wisest and the most beneficial plan 
which could be adopted for the reformation of criminals. 
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It is sufSciently penal to vindicate the administration of jus- 
tice; to make the criminal taste the bitterness of sin ; to cause 
him to reflect upon the injury he has done to society, and above 
all, upon the dishonor he has done to Almighty Grod. 

It is sufficiently merciful, when rightly applied, to convince 
him that he is not for ever shut out from society; that his case 
is not hopeless; and that his fellovi^-men, whom he has injured, 
are not influenced by vindictive feelings, but that they seek, by 
a proper course of discipline, and especially, by the exhibition 
of God's love in sending His only beloved Son into the world 
to die for sinners, to rescue him from his guilty and degraded 
condition. 

In confirmation of the author's impressions, that separation 
from his fellows does not work injury to the intellectual pow- 
ers of convicts, he gives a variety of original compositions, 
and also notes of sermons and lectures taken down from 
memory, assuring us that no assistance was given in any case, 
nor even so much as a verbal alteration. We have room but 
for a single specimen : 

(3 Theas. iv. ia-18.) 

Concerning ihoee who fidl asTeep 

In Jesos, we shall never grieve ; 
Let hopeless worldlings pine and weep^ 

Becaase that worldlings don't beUeve ; 
But those who sleep in &ith, are all 

Translated from a world of woe, 
And Satan's chains no more enthral. 

Since they are ransom'd from the foe. 

Their bodies sleep in silent dust, 

Their souls are with the sav'd and blest ; 
As Jesus rose, their bodies must, 

Spring forth again from earth's cold breast; 
The Saviour's voice shall pierce the tomb^— 

The dead, immortal, all, shall rise^ — 
The Saints shall leave sepulchral gloom, 

To live in light beyond th^ skies. 

The Lord himself— the Judge Divine — 

Shall then his Majesty display ; 
Then shall be rung the knell of time— 

For time shall then have pass'd away ;^ 
** The trump of God— th' archangel's voice"— 

Shall penetrate the deep dark grave, — 
The dead shall hear, — the Saints rejoice. 

Because their God has come to save. 

** The dead in Christ,", and saints that live, 

Shall all to meet their God ascend ; 
He'll life and light and glory give, — 

For he's their Sftvioor, and their *« Friend ;" 
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Tkeb happiiMM ihall itiU i 

Shall know no end, — lo says the wofd 
Of tnith and light, of joj and p eac e 

•• They shall be erer with the Loid." 

As exhalations spring from earth. 

To meet the son's attracttre rays, 
And leave their noxioas place of birth 

To float in golden light always;— 
So saints *< to meet theb God in air,** 

From doll cold earth most gladly soar, 
To live " as son-bright glories there," 

For ever, and for erermove.* B 

Our first thought was to dismiss Mr. Reynolds' book with 
this brief notice, but upon reflection, we have concluded to 
omit something else rather than not find room for a few passa- 
ges respecting the duly of prison oflScers. We think there is 
much good sense and sound philosophy in what he says, and we 
should be glad to see this chapter of his work thrown into tract 
form, with the title of ** Hints from a Prison Chaplain to his 
Brethren, and to his Fellow Laborers in Subordinate Ofiices,'' 
and supplied to all our penitentiaries. 

My brethren let us remember: — 

I. That our work is hanm-able — perhaps the most honorable 
in which man could be engaged. The Great Phvsician has 
committed to our care His worst patients. Conficfing in our 
skill, attention and fidelity, He has placed in our hands the 
most dangerous cases. What happiness to Him — what com- 
fort to them — what gain to us, if we are successful I 

n. And let us remember, that our work is most difficvlL 
Our poor patients are in imminent peril. Their disease has 
advanced to an alarming height. The crisis is at hand. The 
enemy seeks to conceal from them their danger. Their hearts 
are averse to the remedy offered, and on all sides we are dis- 
couraged by assurances, that their case is utterly hopeless. 
Who then, it may be asked, is sufficient for these things t But 
let us remember : — 

in. That our work is under the patronage of heaven. .We 
have committed to our hands the aciministration of 'Uhe Balm 
of Giiead** — " the leaves of the tree which are for the healing 
of the nation ;*' and this remedy we can recommend as an in- 
fallible cure to every soul that will receive it. It is " the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believes.*' And this is 

* **! am indebted for this idea" (says the connct) ''to a sermon of the Rer« 
Mr. 8berwin*s, preached in this prison on dimday morning, the 9th of last 8ep- 
taober. A similar idea, but Tery diflerently applied, oocors in Mooce*s Tale of the 
FlBe-worahippera." 

vt>L. VII. — 22 
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not all, but we are encouraged to hope for a divine agency to 
accompany our eflforts, and niake our "people willing in the 
day of His power." Brethren, our sufficiency is of God, and 
our success is certain if we be faithful to our trust* Let us, 
therefore remember: — 

IV. That it ♦* is required in a steward, that a man be found 
faithful." We are stewards of the mysteries of God, and our 
people are totally ignorant of those momentous truths. We 
nave to teach them the rudiments of divine knowledge. We 
have to feed them with milk, and not with strong meat. We 
must be willing to become all things to our poor charge, that 
we may be instrumental in saving some. 

And in visiting, we have much to do. We have character 
to learn — confidence to gain — sins to lay open^-doubts to re- 
move — sorrows to comfort — efforts to stimulate — souls to save. 

The author entirely agrees with the remark of the writer of 
an article, in the Law Magazine for April last, that " it is im- 
possible to lay down any rules, whereby the Chaplain should 
reach the hearts, raise the feelings, and improve the minds of 
those committed to his charge." " If he is fit for this great 
work, the highest in which any human being can possibly be 
engaged, he need no rules; if he is not already fitted for his 
work, rules will never fit him." 

While it is true, that on the Chaplain depends, to a very great 
extevtj the success of the reformatory system, in the author's 
opinion, it is also affected by the efficiency of every officer, 
who has any intercourse whatever with prisoners, and he there- 
fore would offer a few hints to them. 

I. Every officer should have confidence in the system. 

One of the most important steps in the reformation of a crimi- 
nal, is to inspire him with hope of being able to reform. He 
naturally feels ihat he is too far gone, that his case is desperate, 
that he has forfeited all claim to favor, and that he never can 
break off evil habits. Now, if every officer, by his deportment 
and intercourse with prisoners, exhibits an entire confidence in 
the system, and in its power to reform one who desires refor- 
mation, it will speedily be seen by the prisoner, and will pro- 
duce the most satisfactory results. 

II. Every officer should feel an interest in the reformation of 
prisoners. • 

The author was much ingpressed by a remark made to him 
not long since by a subordinate prison officer. " If, sir, we re- 
gard this work merely as a means for earning our bread, it is 
certainly the loioest in which we could be engaged ; but if we 
are endeavoring to reform our fellow-men, it is, I think, the 
highest'^ Would that every prison officer could understand 
the feeling here described. To be employed only in guarding 
and feeding, or even teaching criminals, is indeed a low em- 
ployment ; but when the heart is interested in the welfare of 
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these degraded men, and does what it can to elevate them, it be- 
comes " the noblest work in which any human being can possi- 
bly be engaged." 

III. Officers should repose as much confidence as possible in 
every prisoner. 

The most degraded prisoner will confide in, and respect the 
man who appears willing to trust him. Doubtless jwre must not 
carry this too far. When strong temptation besets a prisoner's 
path, we have need to be watchful, and even suspicious; but it 
IS most important to let a prisoner see, that his officer is willing 
to believe his professions of reformation, and never doubts, 
unless where peculiar temptations exist, or where deceit has been 
discovered. 

IV. The officer should show kindness of manner, without 
any approach to familiarity. Let him ever bear in mind that 
his charge is a helpless fallen fellow-creature ; but that he is a 
prisoner^ placed under his authority, and bound to obey his 
commands. If the officer lose sight of this distinction, and deal 
with the prisoner as an equalj his kindness will perhaps lead to 
contempt, and certainly to many inconveniences. 

V. The offioer should exercise firmness^ without austerity. 
A mild, but decided tone, will command respect; and immedi- 
ate and hearty obedience. A loud, harsh, imperious tone may, 
through fear, insure obedience ; but there will not be a particle 
of respect The man who feels his moral power will speak 
gently to prisoners, while he who doubts himself, seeks to make 
up by assumed importance, what he lacks in moral influence. 

VI. Prison officers should discharge their duty with uniform 
evenness; sobriety of mind; and above all, with strict sincerity. 

Laxity of discipline now, and strictness in a few weeks 
hence, is manifest injustice to prisoi^ers, and to the system. 
The prisoner who has been accustomed to do a thing for a 
month, without reproof, will not readily see the reasonableness 
of being suddenly called upon to do otherwise ; and in all pro- 
bability, will regard the order as capricious, and therefore be 
tempted to disobedience, vainly hoping that usage will justify 
his refusal. Surely then, it becomes the duty of every officer 
to observe an even and regular administration of the rules. 

And in carrying out discipline, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that officers speak with becoming gravity. Any approach 
to irony — to an imitation of the prisoner's slang — to levity— or 
to exultation in the prisoner's being convicted of misconduct, 
will surely injure the criminal, lower the officer, and thus in- 
jure the system. 

Lastly, strict sincerity should mark the officer's intercourse 
with his charge. Nothing should be said but what is known to 
be true. Nothing promised but what is intended to be done. 
The author has often heard from prisoners, with deep regret, 
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of conversations with officers in Connty Prisons, before and 
after trial, as well as on their removal from those prisons, and 
has felt, that to a considerable extent they had been insincerely 
dealt with. The substance of these, were, assurances of ac- 
quittal— -or hopes with regard to mitigation of sentence or par^ 
don. The desire to keep the prisoner in good spirits may be 
kind, but it is decidedly wrong to adopt improper means to 
effect, what may be considered, a good end. 

yil. Officers need to exercise much jvdgmeni in forming an 
opinion of prisoners. It is well known to experienced officers, 
that the oldest offenders frequently make tne best prisoners. 
This is easily accounted for. They are thoroughly acquainted 
with prison rules, and with the routine of a prison, and what is 
of more importance, they usually make up their minds before- 
hand to meet ** the worst,'* with firmness and patience. There- 
fore, it frequently happens, that while the man who is imprison- 
ed for his first oflfence, is restless, the old offender is perfectly 
resigned. 

The author can also state, from his own experience, that 
among the xoorst convicts were the best workmen ; and this 
likewise is easily explained. Work is a relief to the mind ' 
which has no source of comfort from retrospect, or from anti- 
cipation ; and besides this, those who are obedient to prison 
rules, vainly imagine that industry will compensate for any de- 
ficiency in moral reformation. 

Returned convicts, under a second sentence, are usually the 
best prisonerSf and the loorst men. They make Up their minds to 
go through their punishment in the most comfortable manner; 
they avoid the retrospect of their lives, for it would pain them ; 
they dislike to make efforts to reform, for they feel the tremen- 
dous power of opposing habits; and thus, while they pass 
through their imprisonment without a single report, they are as 
unchanged and as unreformed at the expiration of the time, as a 
Tiger or Hyena which has been confined in a cage. 

How important then, that officers should study character, 
and exercise much judgment and discrimination in forming an 
opinion of prisoners. 

The author, in making the foregoing remarks, is fully sensi- 
ble of the arduous and difficult nature of the duties of a prison 
officer ; but he is convinced, that the best means for lightening 
the burden, is to discharge those duties in a truly Christian 
spirit ; and the frequent mention of their late officers in the 
letters which the author has received from prisoners, manifests 
the advantage to criminals of kind and yet firm discipline. 
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Amx. ra^NBW YORK JUVENILE A8YXUM. 

Some friend has courteously furnished us with a copy of the 
" Act of Incorporation of the New York Juvenile Asylum,** 
dated June 30, 1651, and also the appeal of the Directors to the 
public, for the needful funds to organize the institution. 

There seems to be (as we hdve intimated in another con- 
nection) a general similarity between the objects of this associ- 
ation and those of the ** House of Reformation for Juvenile De- 
linquents.** The ages of the beneficiaries when received, are 
restricted to 5 and 14, as the extremes. They may be volun- 
tarily entrusted to the directors by parents, under a written 
contract of sun^ender, or committed by authority of law, and 
when received they are to be supported, and to have the means 
of moralf intellectual, and industrial education. 

The clause of the act which refers to commitments by autho- 
rity of law, provides that, whenever any child above the age of 
6 and under the age of 14 years, shall be brought by any police- 
man before the mayor or recorder, or before any alderman or 
other magistrate of tha city, upon the allegation that such child 
was found in any way, street, highway or public place in said 
city, in the circumstances of want and sufiering, or abandon* 
ment, exposure or neglect, or of beggary, being abandoned or 
improperly exposed or neglected by parents, or such other per- 
son as may have them in charge, or soliciting charity from 
door to door, and the fact shall be proved to the satisfaction of 
such magistrate, by competent testimony; and it shall further 
appear to the satisfaction of such magistrate by competent tes- 
timony or by the examination of the child, that by reason of 
the neglect, habitual drunkenness or other vicious habits of the 
parents or lawful guardian of such child, it is a proper object 
for the care and instruction of this corporation, such magistrate 
instead of committing such child to the almshouse of said city, 
or to such other place, if any, as may have been provided by 
the common council thereof, in his discretion by warrant in 
writing under his hand, may commit such phild to this corpo- 
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ration to be and remain under the guardianship of its directors, 
until discharged therefrom in manner prescribed by law. 

The magistrate issuing the order of commitment, is required 
at the same time to give due notice of the proceeding to the 
parent, guardian, or other person (if any there be) who has had 
the custody of such child, that he or she is at the house of re- 
ception attached to the asylum, and that if not removed in man- 
ner prescribed by law within ten days, a full commitment to 
the asylum will be ordered. 

If it shall be made to appear within the ten days, that the 
condition in which the child was found, was not the result of 
wilful neglect, it shall be delivered to the parent or other care- 
taker. But if found a second time in like condition, a commit- 
ment to the asylum shall be ordered without notice* 

The other provisions of the act are such as are usual res- 
pecting the making and cancelling of indentures, the obliga- 
tions of masters, &c. 

The City Council is clothed with visiting and inspecting pow- 
ers over the institution ; and the sum of $50,000 is authorized 
to be raised by tax on the city and county, whenever the like 
sum is actually deposited in some city bank to the credit of the 
asylum. The current expenses of the institution are also to be 
defrayed in part by the payment from the city and county, re- 
ceiving forty dollars a year for each child supported and in- 
structed in the asylum, it being understood that this is the low- 
est cost of support and government of a child of the same age 
in almshouses or prisons. There is also a very proper grant 
to the schools of the asylum of their share of the common school 
fund. 

From the circular we learn that the new institution is re- 
garded by its founders as quite distinguishable from Houses of 
Refuge. 

<< It is not the design of this Institution (they say,) to punish 
crime, but to prevent the young and unwary from becoming 
criminals — to snatch those just ready to fall, from the tempta- 
tions which surround them ; to enfold them in its paternal em- 
brace ; and thus save them from ruin. In this important res- 
pect, the Juvenile Asylum differs from our Houses of Refuge, 
and other reformatory and penitentiary institutions. While 
they seek to reclaim the adjudged vicious, or punish the con- 
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Ticted criminal, ours is the more grateful task of protecting the 
comparatively innocent, but wayward and neglected ; to arrest 
them in their downward career; and thus save them from crime 
and its consequences. The Juvenile Asylum is, in no sense, a 
penal institution. Its great and distinctive feature is preventive 
and not correctional. From it, the pupils will go forth with no 
mark of crime upon their foreheads, or any thing to disparage 
them in public opinion or degrade them in their own self res- 
pect." 

We apprehend the distinction here taken is without a differ- 
ence. Houses of Refuge (at least those of our own city) are 
in no sense penal institutions. No boy or girl is degraded by a 
residence there. The only thing that a commitment to them can 
fairly indicate is, that the party was in bad habits of some sort, 
and that not being properly cared for by relatives or friends, 
some restraint was needful to prevent his falling into a course of 
crime. The House of Refuge imposes as little restraint as is 
consistent with the safe custody of the person, and provides the 
means of *' moral, intellectual, and industrial training." 

If the Juvenile Asylum should restrict its admissions to a class 
of children much younger than those received into our Houses 
of Refuge; if the average age for instance should be 0^ years, 
which is just midway between the extremes assigned by the act 
of incorporation, we think it would not be difficult to secure 
many advantages which the present institutions fail to afford. 
The discipline might be made more mild and paternal; there 
might be less of the appearance of a prison in the structure of 
the buildings ; out-of-door occupations might be pursued with 
more safety, and earlier homes found for the inmates. But the 
probability is that the same indiscriminate assemblage of the 
worst and the best of bad children will be found in the asylum, 
that we see in the House of Refuge. There will be as incorri- 
gible a thief, or an instigator of mischief as untiring, or a liar as 
bare-faced at 13 as at 15 or 18. The sad truth is, that vicious 
habits are much more obstinate than is usually supposed by 
those who have not practically encountered them, and age is 
a very unsafe criterion by which to determine their, strength. 
We have this moment under our eye two cases in illustration of 
this remark. A little girl twelve years of age was brought 
before a magistrate for stealing 9215 in gold coin from a dwell- 
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ing-house. It was proved on the trial that the person to wbom 
the money belonged, while walking with his wife, met the 
child in the street crying. Upon interrogating her, she stated 
that she was hungry, and had no one to give her any thing 
to eat She also stated that she lived with her aunt. The 
lady (very unwisely) gave her a piece of money, and told 
her to call at their house on the following morning, and she 
should be provided with a place to work. The girl did call, 
and was left for a few moments in a room in which was a 
trunk containing money. She opened a bureau drawer, where 
she found the key of the trunk, which she opened ; and then ran 
off with the money ! Within twenty-four hours after the theft 
was committed, she had made away with upwards of $100! 
The balance was found in her pockets by the officer. 

The other case is that of three boys, one of whom came on 
from New York, (in the style of older but not bolder rogues,) 
and engaging two accomplices in Philadelphia, proceeded to 
break open, in the night time, three dwelling houses, which 
they ransacked and robbed in a manner that the most prac- 
tised burglars could not excel 

These four children were all within the age prescribed by 
law for admission to the Juvenile Asylum, and would be among 
the most likely parties to find their way into such an institution. 
And yet how could we justly style them '* little unfortunates 
who require not punishment, but protection and guidance?' 
We do not say what kind, degree, or place of punishment is 
appropriate to them, but we do say,^nhesitatingly, that punish- 
ment, of some sort, is as justly their due as if they were ten or 
twenty years older, and that any experiment to reform them 
which proposes to dispense with punishment, will be likely to 
fail. 

We have full confidence in preventive measures, when sea- 
sonably employed. We never enter a well organized and well 
instructed infant school without admiring the wisdom and fore- 
sight of those who established it, and we never enter a House 
of Refuge or reformation for juveniles, without wondering at 
the folly and presumption of those who left such children )in- 
cared for so long. 

It seems like trifling to say that measures to prevent the es- 
tablishment of criminal habits, must be employed before six^h 
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habits are formed. If we take a child out of the street at 5 or 
7 years of age, that has been reared among scenes of want 
and wretchedness, and has no happy associations connected 
with the idea of home ; subject, perhaps, to the savage tyranny 
of intemperate parents, knowing not those sacred ties of af- 
fection which endear life and home to all ; or who, having been 
misled by profligate companions, has become insensible to the 
entreaties, and heedless of the authority of a parent, — are we 
not doing a benevolent work ? Shall any one thus exposed 
go uncared for? Shall childhood and youth be left in the 
midst of snares and i>erils, and subjected to brutal treatment 
or moral neglect? Shall the anxious mother, who is obliged 
to labor from day-dawn until midnight for a scanty subsistence, 
when she finds her child refractory and uncontrollable, have 
no one to look to for aid? Shall there be no protecting arm 
on which she can lean to save her child from a career of guilt 
and infamy? There can be but one answer to such questions. 
Benevolence, economy, the plainest precepts of Christianity 
require prompt interposition at our hands. 

But we must not suppose that taking him away from such 
associations and perils will turn him into an honest, docile be- 
ing. The truth is, that we shall probably find such a child as 
bad as its physical and moral powers will allow it to be. It 
does not steal a pocket book or a watch, because they are not 
within reach, nor adapted to its use; but it steals an apple or a 
stick of candy, or a top or a knife, with all the adroitness of an 
, old thief. It cannot use a pistol or a bowie knife, but it in- 
dulges the same deadly malice in the use of a toy or a brick- 
bat The boy is already a thief, burglar, or murderer to the 
best of his ability, and the measures we employ to change his 
habits, though preventive in reference to the subsequent stages 
of their growth, cannot be considered preventive as they re- 
spect habits which are already formed and as firmly rooted 
as the nature of the soil will admit 

We are aware that there is a wide diflference in the vicious- 
ness and intractability of bad children, and we are not disposed 
to regard any child as beyond the reach of good influences. 
We rejoice in the establishment of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. If it takes care of but one iu a hundred of the three 
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or four thousand neglected children of that city who are 
" now on the verge of ruin/' it will confer an inestimable bene- 
fit on the community. We should be glad tojiee such institu- 
tions multiplied in all our cities. So far as their influence ex- 
tends, it is benign and most appropriate. They ♦* prevent** 
many bad children from corrupting others and becoming worse 
themselves. Their reformatory power is attested by a volume 
of authentic evidence, and the experience of every year sug- 
gests some valuable improvements in their management But 
when we talk of " preventive" measures it is important to dis- 
criminate between those which are designed to prevent the for- 
mation of criminal habits, and those which only go to correct 
them or to check their growth. The conditions that give de- 
velopment to crime are ignorance, idleness, poverty, and home- 
lessness. Those efforts and institutions which impart useful 
knowledge, give steady occupation, supply present wants and in- 
troduce home-comforts to the dwellings of the poor, are, pro- 
perly speaking, preventive in their character. With the supply 
of these outward necessities (which press hardest and heaviest) 
there should be mingled such influences as shall lift the thoughts 
to a better world just at hand, and lead to immediate obedience 
to the revealed will of the Maker and Ruler and Judge of us all. 
By such agencies we may hope to reach the root of the evil, 
and bring the earliest, tenderest years of human life under ap- 
propriate intellectual, moral and reUgious culture. Then, and 
not till then, shall we know what '* preventive'* influence is, 
and what it can do. 

In the meantime we must look for young culprits in thicken- 
ing ranks — well taught, for their age, in the various arts of 
iniquity, and ready and impatient to show their skill as opera- 
tives in their profession. Our Houses of Refuge will save all 
they can from the doom of the felon, but the dense crowd will 
still push their way to the end. We see no better course for the 
wise and good to adopt, than to seize on every method of 
giving a right direction to the feet of childhood at the earliest 
possible moment, and when this favorable season for preventive 
agency has past by unimproved, we must resort to such refor- 
matory influences as a good House of Refuge supplies, and 
of which we trust the Juvenile Asylum in our sister city will 
prove to be a valuable coadjutor. 
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Art. IV.-CONVICT RECOGNITION. 

One of the advantages claimed by the advocates of convict- 
iseparation, as peculiar to that system, is that it furnishes a se- 
curity against recognition. Those who repudiate the system 
afiect to regard any such advantage as of little value, and 
scarcely worthy to be taken into account. 

There was a time when our criminal law authorized the bar- 
barous practice of stamping infamy upon convicts of a certain 
class, by a slit upon the nose, or in the ear, or by a brand on the 
cheek, so that whoever should notice the disfigured member, 
(which it was almost impossible not to notice,) would instantly 
associate with it the criminal character of the individual. It 
was considered a very grievous part of the punishment, that 
the delinquent must carry with him into all places and present 
to all eyes, the token of his guilt and degradation. 

It is very obvious that the idea of reformation must have 
been far from the minds of those who could sanction such a 
practice. It was, doubtless, their intention to put all people on 
their guard against the unhappy wretch, and effectually to pre- 
vent his restoration to credit and confidence. It was, in fact, ' 
an indefinite or perpetual extension of his punishment While 
he was nominally at liberty, he was really secluded from all 
but the vilest and most abandoned associates. A more inhuman 
and short sighted policy can scarcely be imagined. It was 
tantamount to a declaration of interminable war between the 
offender and society. It was, in effect^ neutralizing if not anni- 
hilating, all the influences by which we might hope to act on 
the delinquent's mind to lead him back to the path of industry 
and uprightness. 

The same evils must result, in a greater or less degree, from 
any peculiarity of dress which might indicate the criminal pro- 
pensities or habits of the convict H^nce, the nearer we can 
come to keeping the community entirely ignorant on the sub- 
ject, so that at the expiration of his sentence the offender can 
leave the prison-door without the mortifying apprehension that 
the first man he meets may possibly recognize him as a ^ gaol- 
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bird** — the brighter is the prospect of bis restoration to the so- 
cial standing he has lost. 

Two cases have recently occurred to illustrate these remarks. 
A man who formerly occupied a respectable position in Phila- 
delphia, and whose business caused him to be well known to a 
multitude of its citizens, was convicted of a felony, and passed 
a term of years in the Eastern State Penitentiary. Upon his dis- 
charge he proceeded at once to a secluded place, not fifty miles 
from Philadelphia, and took an agency which he was quite com- 
petent to conduct His having been a convict is not known to 
his employers, the place being secured for him by one who was 
willing to be responsible for his fidelity. To be recognized be- 
fore his competency and trust-worthiness are established, would 
be to lose the situation, and yet there is in the neighborhood ano- 
ther convict, who would, in all probability, betray the secret if 
he possessed it. Without a reasonable confidence that his dis- 
grace would not be exposed, the poor man would have no heart 
to attempt the attainment of a character and livelihood. As it 
is, he hi confident of success. 

The other case is that of a man in a neighboring city, who 
served his time out in a penitentiary, conducted on the congre- 
gate principle. After his discharge he was enabled to obtain 
work in his trade, and for six years labored with industry and 
success, and acquired a good name in the neighborhood. In an 
evil hour, one who had been his acquaintance in the penitentiary, 
found him, and a train of circumstances issued in this exposure. 
In his deep mortification and disappointment, he resorted to the 
intoxicating cup — his business was broken up, and all his pros- 
pects blasted. So much had he gained on the good will and 
sympathy of his neighbors, however, that they cheerfully made 
up a purse of two hundred dollars for him, that he might re- 
move to a distant place, where he could begin business anew, 
and with the hope of escaping recognition. These two cases 
are as conclusive as two hundred would bd, in showing the im- 
portance of this feature in the opposite systems. If we would 
give a convict a chance to retrieve his standing, after his dis- 
charge, let his imprisonment be a matter between him and the 
government, of which other convicts shall know as litUe ag 
possible. 
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Art. v.— a PRISON SCENE ONLY TWELVE YEARS AGO. 

la the Memoir of T. Fomell Buxton^ Bari.^ we have a gra- 
phic account of a prison, visited by that gentleman as lately as 
1840. It would scarcely be believed, but upon such high testi- 
mony, that a scene so revolting could have been so lately wit- 
nessed in any civilized country. We do not wonder that the 
philanthropic traveller felt such strong emotion, nor that the 
desire was awakened that new and more zealous efforts should 
be made by the Prison Discipline Society, to bring about a ra- 
dical reform. The New York Legislative report, noticed at 
length in our April number, discloses prison abuses which few 
supposed were tolerated in the United States; and we are quite 
sure that if the public mind were once fairly turned to this sub- 
ject, the efforts which are made to introduce a better state of 
things would be regarded with more interest and sympathy. The 
condition of at least ten thousand of our fellow-creatures, seclud- 
ed from public observation and doomed by the just laws of the 
land to involuntary servitude, within four walls, under the ab- 
solute control of men of like passions with themselves, is not 
of trifling moAnent And though they are convicts^ and for this 
cause are shut out from most of the rights and privileges of 
honest citizens, they are, nevertheless, 6ur fellow-men, and, as 
such, are entitled to sympathy in suffering, and to help in their 
efforts to recover the standing they have forfeited. But let us 
turn to Mr. Buxton's picture, and a darker one could not well 
be drawn, even by fancy. 

To Samuel Hoare, Esq* 

March 8, 1840. 
I have had occasion to remember the excursion to prison at 
St Albans, which you and I took long affo, when, on Monday 
morning, Richards and I were trotting along in a diligence to 
Civita Vecchia. The jail there, which was the object of our 
journey, is an old and strong fortress, close by the sea, and con- 
tains 1,364 desperate-looking criminals, all for the most aggra- 
vated offences. I am sure you never saw such a gang of 
malefactors, or such a horrid dungeon. We went, first, into a 
vaulted room, with a low ceiling, as 1 measured it, thirty-one 
yards long, twenty-one broad. There was light, but obscure. 
A good deal of the room was taken up by the buttresses which 
supported the arches. The noise on our entrance was such as 
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may be imagined at the entrance of hell itself. All were chain- 
ed most heavily, and fastened down. The murderers and«des- 
perate bandits are fixed to that spot for the rest of their lives ; 
they are chained to a ring, fastened to the end of the platform, 
on which they lie side by side, but they can move the length of 
their chain on a narrow gangway. Of this class there were 
upwards of 700 in the prison; some of them famed for a mul- 
titude of murders; many, we were told, had committed six or 
seven; and, indeed, they were a ghastly crew, — haggard, fero- 
cious, reckless assassins. I do not think that 'the attendant 
jailer very much liked our being there. A sergeant, in uniform, 
was ordered to keep close by me ; and I observed that he kept 
his hand upon his sword, as we walked up the alley between 
the adjacent platforms. 

There was a fourth room at some distance, and our guide 
employed many expedients to divert us from going there. 

This was worse than any of the others : the 

room lower, damper, darker, and the prisoners with, if possible, 
a more murderous look. ; . . . . The mayor afterwards 
told us, that he, in his official capacity, knew that there was a 
murder every month among the prisoners. I spoke to a good 
manv of them, and, with one exception, each said that he was 
condemned for murder or stabbing. I will tell you one short 
conversation: "What are you here for?" said I, to a heavy- 
looking fellow, lying on his back at the end of the room. He 
made no answer ; but a prisoner near*him, with the sharp fea- 
tures and dark complexion of an Italian, promptly ^d, " He 
is here for stabbing," (giving a thrust witn his hand to show 
how it was done.) " And why is he in this part of the prison V* 
"Because he is incorrigible." "And what were you con- 
demned forf* "For murder!" "And why placed here?" 
" Sono incorrigibile" ... In short, this prison combines 
together in excess, all the evils of which prisons are capable. 
It is, as the mayor said, a sink of all the iniquity of the State. 
The Capuchins certainly preach them a sermon on the Sunday, 
and aflbrd them an opportunity of confession ; of which, if the 
prisoners avail themselves, the priests must have enough to do. 
The sight of it has kindled in my mind a very strong desire 
that the old Prison Discipline Society should make a great ef- 
fort, and visit all the prisons of the world. I had hoped that 
sound principles of prison discipline had spread themselves 
more widely ; but I now fear that there are places, and many 
of them, in the world, in which it is horrible that human be- 
ings should live, and still more horrible that they should die. 
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Aet. VI^REPORT of the several branches of the PHILA- 
DELPHIA LYmO-IN CHARITY AND NURSE SOCIETY— 1851-2. 

This is one of the many unobtrusive but efficient and invalu- 
able agencies of our city by which the acutest human sufiering 
is prevented or alleviated. It contemplates, not merely gratui- 
tous professional assistance in the perils of child-birth, but the 
still more general and important provision of skilful nurses, 
educated in the knowledge of their delicate and responsible 
duties and entitled to employment and confidence in their most 
benevolent vocation. 

It is now twenty years since ths Lying4n-ckariiy was incor- 
porated. The Nurse Society was established in 1880, and the 
two were combined last year. 

By this connection, not only medical attendance and medi- 
cines are furnished to patients, but, if required, bed-clothes and 
other necessaries provided for them at their own dwellings ; 
while the presence of a nurse, under good training and instruc- 
tion by the physician of the institution, together with the occa- 
sional kind supervision of a lady visitor, renders the situation 
of the patient as comfortable as her circumstances will admit 
Add to this the advantages she derives from the assistance of 
the nurse, who kindly supplies her place in the family, both in 
giving attention to the other children, if there be any, and pro- 
viding meals and other comforts^ and most probably introduc- 
ing a system of order and cleanliness, perhaps before unknown 
in the domestic arran^ments of the family, and which often 
may not be forgotten by its different members ; — and we have 
a dispensation of charity as seasonable and appropriate as can 
well DC desired. 

As to the nurses ; after a course of preparatory training in 
the culinary art at the Home, and of personal instruction given 
to them upon the duties they are to perform for the mother and 
her tender babe, they are each required to attend a number of 
cases under the superintendence of the Physician and the Lady 
Visitors. When this has been done in a manner satisfactory 
to them, a certificate is granted, commending the individual 
therein named to the confidence and patronage of the wealthier 
part of the community ; that thereby such adequate pecuniary 
returns may be obtained for their services as will continually 
draw recruits to the corps of ndrses for the poor. 

Instances could be mentioned of the employment of those 
who have already obtained the certificate of the physician and 
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visitors, in some of the most respectable families in the city, 
and in which they have given the fullest satisfaction. 

Such is a brief sketch of the objects and designs of the In- 
stitutions thus united, for the praise-worthy purpose of relieving 
poor females during the hours of their suneringf and the days 
and weeks of helplessness of themselves and their tender off- 
spring. By this coalition of means, the design is to secure a 
constant succession of present help to the poor, and future be- 
nefits to the rich. Economical as is the plan on which these 
institutions have heretofore been conducted, much has been 
accomplished. But these objects cannot be continued^ nor even 
fully reached, without some expenditure of money. 

Our citizens are honourably distinguished for the willing aid 
afforded to benevolent enterprises, and the Philadelphia Lying- 
in Charity and Nurse Society feel great confidence in.appealing 
to the liberality of such a community, especially when they 
are persuaded that the results of this system of operations is to 
extend its benefits from the poor to the more affluent 

The present report furnishes the most gratifying evidence of 
the eflSciency of the new organization, and shows, not only the 
utility and necessity of such a charity, but the need of much 
more liberal aid in its support During the year, sixty-nine pa- 
tients " have had the specified benefit of the Lying-in Charity, 
and forty of these sixty-nine have been attended by nurses pro- 
vided by the Nurse Society." 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since Stephen Girard, by 
the very first clause of his will, bequeathed $30,000 to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, the interest of which he directed to be 
applied '* to the use and accommodation of the sick in the said 
hospital, and for providing, and at all times having, competent 
matrons and a suflicient number of nurses and assistant nurses, 
in. order, not only to promote the purposes of t/ie said Hospital f 
bid to increase this last class of useful persons, much wanted in 
our city. 

That want has not yet been supplied. How far Mr. Girard's 
boimty has been felt beyond the excellent institution which was 
entrusted with its disposition, we have no means of information 
at hand. We may be assured that in the hands of the Mana- 
gers of the Hospital it has been judiciously administered. We 
refer to it simply as an item of testimony to the deficiency of 
competent nurses which the JVurse Society is designed to sup- 
ply. During the last year this institution has wholly supplied 
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forty of the beneficiaries of the Lying-in Charity, and aided 
in the mippiy of thirty-one others, for the destitute in Moya- 
mensing district. 

We have been favored (says the report) with a more intelligent 
class of nurses than heretofore, seven of whom have discharged 
their duty so faithfully that, in the course of the past year, they 
have been presented with certificates of approval ; and we are 
glad to learn that there are several others in the course of prepa- 
ration for service at the Nurses' Home, an institution newly es- 
tablished under the auspices of Dr. Warrington ; where, during 
the intervals of their instruction and engagement in our service, 
they are supplied with work, so that they are spared the incon- 
venience ot Doing idle when employment is so necessary for 
their maintenance. Your Visitors have had to regret, that 
owing to the want of a sufficient number of those prepared, 
they were, in one instance, under the necessity of employing 
one of those whose prescribed course of preliminary instruc- 
tion had not been completed at the Home. And, in another, 
{the case of a poor woman, with several small children, whose 
father had recently died,) they were unable to procure any of 
the qualified nurses to give her the proper attention. 

With an earnest desire to prevent the recurrence of such 
disappointments, it is much to be wished that the Managers 
will authorize the Executive Committee to make accommoda- 
tion for a larger number of nurses than the Home can at pre- 
sent provide. 

That our readers may understand the economy of this de- 
partment, it may suffice to quote a paragraph or two from the 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

They say they have ^ felt constrained to exercise, in the first 
instance, much caution in making selections for admission to a 
residence and course of instruction in the Home, as may be 
seen from the fact, that from thirty-eight applications which 
have been made in the past year, only eight were found, by a 
special committee of the female branch, to be eligible for ad- 
mission to the instruction conducted by this department of the 
institution.'* Actuated by the same principle, the committee 
felt compelled to dismiss one of those admitted^ and advanced 
so far as to be permitted to attend upon a case ; and also to 
erase from the list of those allowed to register their engage- 
ments at the Home, one who had previously obtained a certifi- 
cate of approbation <rf the institution. 

VOL. VII. — 24 
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There are now at the service of our fellow citizens, four- 
teen nurses who have satisfactorily fulfilled their course of piv 
pilage and duty in the institution ; and there are in preparation 
seven women, of whom three have become qualified to attend 
upon cases under the care of the Physician and Lady Visitors, 
while four are engaged in taking their preliminary lessons. In 
the course of the past year two hundred and fifty applications 
have been made at the Home, for the nurses of this institution 
to attend upon patients, some of whom resided in neighboring 
villages and adjacent country places ; and it has been a subject 
of deep regret to the matron and the executive committee, that 
often she was unable to supply some most pressing demands for 
assistance in very important cases. 

Under these circumstances, an appeal is made for means to 
enlarge the accommodation for pupil nurses, that ** more than 
those who now fill the Home may be in rapid succession 
brought into efficient preparation for duty, both within and be- 
yond the immediate operations of the Lying-in Charity and 
Nurse Society.*' 

Good judgment and foresight are evinced in rendering the 
Nurse Home not only a place for the plain, comfortable board- 
ing and lodging of those who, to become qualified nurses for 
the sick, are willing to devote a portion of their time to the dis- 
ciplinary training of the institution, and to attendance upon the 
poor women and their families, who are objects of the care of 
the Lying-in Charity and Nurse Society, but it has also di- 
rected its attention to the increase of mental and moral culture 
of the pupils of the institution, and has therefore formed the 
nucleus of a select library, to the increase of which it asks the 
attention of those who may have suitable books for this pur- 
pose. 

Arrangements are also made to furnish the nurses with 
needle and other work, with which they may fill up any leisure 
from duties as pupils, or apprentices, and earn for themselves 
some means for support during their residence in the Home. 
Some work has been done, but the amount of money derived 
from this source is less than the committee desire shall hereaf- 
ter accrue from the department of industry. 

There is something so obvious and tangible in the benevo- 
lent working of such an institution as we are now considering, 
that it would seem impertinent to enlarge upon its claims to 
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liberal support We therefore merely subjoin a notice of the 
terms, &c. 

Women in good health, between the ages of twenty-two and 
forty years, capable of reading and writing readily, free from 
the entangling cares of a young and depenaent family, desirous 
of devoting themselves for a long time to nursing, may, if they 
wish to be^n this service under the training and patronage of 
the Lying-m Charity and Nurse Society, apply, with testimo- 
nials of intelligence and moral character, to the Matron of the 
Nurses^ Home, South-east corner of Eighth and Race streets. 

Persons needing the benefits of the Lying-in Charity and 
Nurse Society, must apply, in proper time, to the Lady Visit- 
ors in whose district they live, or directly to Dr. Warrington, 
at the Philadelphia Dispensan/f 45 South Fifth street, at 8 
o^clochf Thursday mornings* 

Citizens desirous of employing those nurses who have com- 
fieted their term of service in the institution, are informed that 
the Matron will always assist them, as far as possible, in pro- 
curing one, provided sufficiently early application be made to 
her, at the Home. 



3fii0frilanjon0 ^z\m. 



The fi^lowing items in relation to the population, police, provisions, 
vagrancy, hamane institutions, &c., of the metropolifl of the world are inter- 
esting and suggestive. So vast a population crowded into such narrow 
limits, must needs presents a wide field for philanthropic enterprise. There 
is something almost suhlime in the steady position in which such a mass of 
physical and intellectual energy is held firom day to day. There must be 
much distress and suflSsring, but there is also an inconceivable amount of 
prosperity and enjoyment There must be horrible dens of crime and 
cruelty ; but there are also stores of virtue and benevolence, that are distri- 
buted with profuse liberality. There are multitudes of ignorant and besotted 
men and woben, but they are greatly oat-numbered by the temperate and 
intelligent There is fiUsehood, fraud and oppression in every street and 
alley, but the majority of traffickers are governed by honest principles, so 
that revolting as are many of the revelations of a city population, there are 
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mdyantages to the social and moral, and even the religloiu interests of main 
kind that greatly over-balance them. No one can dwell on these brief 
notices, without some healthfhl expansion of thought and sympathy. 

They remind us of the innumerable ties by which an infinitely wise pro- 
Tidence has linked together the various classes and orders of society, mak- 
ing their relations to each other the occasion of developing those gentle 
charities which are blessed in heaven, and twice blessed on earth. 

INTERESTING STATISTICS OP THE CITY OP LONDON— ITS 
PRESENT EXTENT, MEANS OP LIVING, &c, dtc. 

Actual Extent op ths Metropolis. — Thepresent area of the metro- 
polis, according to the census returns, is 44,850 square acres, or about 
seventjr square miles ; upon it are erected 824,611 houses, of which 16,689 
are uninhabited, and on Slst of March, 1851, there were 4.817 houses m 
the course of erection. In 307,722 houses there resided 2,861,640 people, 
or at the rate of 7.7 persons per house, and the estimated value of proper^ 
rated for the relief of the poor is about O^OOO.OOOf. London contains 567 
churches, 207 dissenting chapels, 5,000 public houses, and 15 theatres. 
The city is ten miles long, and seven broad ; and is now growing at the rate 
of twelve miles of streets annually. If the streets of the meSopolis were 
put together, they would extend 3,000 miles in length. To have a better 
idea of the magnitude of the metropolis, comoare it with other places or 
countries. The populaticm of the whole of Ireland, by the census of 1641, 
was 6,515,794 ; Scotland had 2,870,784 inhabitants ; and Wales, 1,186,821. 
The great manufacturing counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire contained 
a Dopulation, respectively, of 2,059^)29, and 1,785,680. So that the metro- 
polis contains within its boundaries a population more than one-third as 
great as that of all Ireland, four-ifths as ffreat as all Scotland, twice as 
great as all Wales, one-seventh more than Lancashire, and one-fourth more 
than the entire county of York. 

Rental. — B^ the income-tax returns, it appears that the assessed rental 
of the metropolis amounts to the enormous sum of 12,186,506Z. 

Frovtsionb. — Pew of us, perhaps, have considered what amount of meat 
and drink is annually required to. keep Londou on the move. In 1619, 
Murray tells us, the metropolis alone consumed 1,605,000 quarters of wheat, 
240,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 sheep, 26,000 calves, and 35,000 pigs. One 
market alone supplied 4,084400 head of game. London, the same year, 
ate 3,000,000 salmon, which were washed down by 43,230,000 gallons of 
porter and ale, 2,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 65,000 pipes of wina 13,000 
cows are yearly required for London milk, and reekcming two gallons a 
day from «very oow, we have here, as nearly as can be estimated, about 
72,000 gallons of" London peculiar** consumed, if not enjoyed, bv the Lon- 
don inhabitants. 360,000 ffas lights fringe the streets. London^s arterial, 
or water system supplies &e enormous quantity of 44,36d,%26 gallons per 
4ay ; a thousand sail are empiof ed in bringing annually to London 8,0004)00 
tens of coal ; and to clothe and wait upon London's people we have no fewer 
than 23,517 tailors, 26,572 shoe and boot makers, 49,000 milliners and 
dressmakers, and 168,701 domestic servants. 

Cxae AIR) On iHBUBBs.— The main tboroqghfares are Irarersed by 8>009 
omnibuses and 3,5(K) cabs, employing 40,000 horses, and 11,000 men. The 
London proprietors of hackney carriages, ezduding omnibusesfpay 90,000^ 
a year duty to the government, and the metropolitan cabs, ana ouer liack 
vehicles, are eslimaited to repment a •capital ^800,0001. 
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Baths and WASH^Houtit.— In the bathi and wifh-booset in London, 
there were last year 75,834 male, and 10,763 female bathers ; and 73,028 
persone bad the means furnished them of washing, drying, and ironing. 

FuLEB. — The total number of fires in the metropolis in 1850, was 868. 

Charttablb iNSTiTirriONa.— In London there are no less than 491 
charitable institutions, disbursing annually nearly two millions of money. 

Tri Mbdical PROPB88ioif.^2,574 medical men are practising at the 
present time in London. Of these, 2,287 are engaged in general practice, 
187 as surgeons ezclnsively, and 150 as physicians. If we regard the metro- 
polis as containing two millions and a quarter of souls, then it is evident that 
there are about eleven general practitionerB to every 10,000 of the inhabi- 
tants; seven surgeons to every 100^000 ; and rather more than six physi- 
cians to the same number. 

PoLicB. — ^The expense of the city of London police fi>r the past year was 
about #200,000. 

Pimrr Savihgs Bahk.— The London Penny Savings Bank has 7,850 
depositors, with 48,516 deposits; and the amount received since its estal^ 
lisnment has been nearly 910*000. 

VAGKAirre.— From a return to parliament recently obtuned, we gather 
the number of vagrants taken up withm the metropolitan police district 
in the last ten years. It seems that the larffest number was in 1849, 
when 6,515 were taken into custody, and the smallest number in 
1846, when 3,758 were taken up. In the year 1850, 3310 were 
taken into custody, of whom 2,406 were convicted, and 1^404 were dis- 
char;{red. In the ten years, 52,107 were taken into custody; 28,878 were 
convicted, and 23,234 were dischar^fed. In three months ending January, 
1851, 1,022 vagrants were taken into custody ; 660 were convicted, and 
the remainder fscharged. 

CiuiiniAL8.-*In London there are, it is calculated, 12,000 children vmder 
r^fular training to crime, 30,000 thieves, 6,000 receivers of stolen goods, 
23,000 persons picked up in a state of drunkenness, 50,000 habitual gin 
drinkers, and 150,000 of both sexes leading an abandoned life. 

Incrbabi of BuiLDnroe m London. — ^It appears from the census return 
recently presented to parlkment that the number of inhabited houses in 
London in 1841 was 263,787, and in 1851, that they had increased to 
807,722, or at the rate of nearly 17 per cent The number uninhabited in 
1841 was 11,824, and in 1851, 16389, being an increase of 5,565, or 49 
per cent ; while the number building at the same period was 4,082 and 
4317 respectively, being an increase of 785, or 19| per cent llie facts 
shown are very remarkable iUustrations of the rapid growth of some die> 
tricts, and the decrease, or almost stationary condition of others. Take, for 
instance, Kensmffton :-»We have 10,962 inhabited houses in 1841, and 
17,292 in 1851, showing an increase of 6,880 or about 60 per cent ; while 
the rate of increase of all London is under 17 per cent; while tiie nusiber 
uninhabited in 1841 amounted to 485^ and in 1851 to 1,111, being an in- 
crease o£626, or upwards of 128 per cent. If we add the inhabit^ to the 
uninhabited, the results will show that the total number of buUdings in 
Kensingtoii in 1841 was 11,447, and 18,408 in 1851, or an increase of 
6,956. 
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Thirtt^ifth AmruAL Report of thi State op the (Frankford) 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived op the use of their 
Reason, 1852. — ^Eightj-eeven patients were under treatment in this insti- 
tution during the jear, fi)rty-&ur of whom were new admissions. The 
following table shows the results which have attended the treatment of 
three hundred and fifty-two cases admitted since 1842 : 





Re*, 
tored. 


Mueh 
Improv'd 


Impro. 
ved. 


Station- 
ary. 


Died. 


Total. 


Recent. 


152 


8 


20 


16 


15 


211 


Chronic. 


26 


6 


27 


68 


14 


141 


Total 


178 


14 


47 


84 


29 


852 



We think the cause of humanity will be served, by copying ths following 
paragraph from the report of the resident physician. We have no doubt 
the erroneous impression to which it refers has been productive of much 
evij. 

There appears to be a belief prevalent in the community, that a person 
having once been the subject <^ an attack <^ insanity, can rarely be restored 
to entire mental soundness, and it has been objected to the statistics of 
HospitlBLls for the Insane, einiecially to those portions of them which show 
the number of recoveries, that they represent merely matters of opinion, 
about which judges of equal acuteness and experience would arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions, as if there were an inherent difficulty in determining in 
any ^ven case, whether the patient had been restored to his ori^al mental 
condition, or whether there was not still remaining some lurking unsound- 
ness. This belief appears to be founded partly on the consideration of the 
number of patients who are re-admitted into hospitals, the inference being 
drawn fixNn the fact of their having suffered a seooid attack, that the first 
must have left behind it some change in the structure of the brain, or some 
weakness of the organ which has prevented it afterwards from acting with 
its original integrity, and predisposed it to future attacks of disease. But 
from any knowledge that we possess of the nature of the a&ction of the 
brain giving rise to mental derangement, there can be no ground for sup- 
psing that the disease during its merely temporary continuance, produces 
any structural change, except in those cases in which insanity is the result 
of mflammation of the brain or its membranes. In cases in which insanity 
returns after having once been removed, it would seem to be more in 
accordance with what we know of the nature of the disease, to attribute 
the renewal of the attack to a constitutional cause, or to defective organi-, 
zation. Persons who are subject to these attacks are generally of weak or 
ill-balanced minds, are seldom capable of attending properly to the ordinary 
duties of life, and under the influence of any over-exciting cause, and, in- 
deed, frequently without any proximate cause that can be discovered, are 
rendered temporarily insane. But in the majority of cases, when this con- 
stitutional predisposition is wanting, there appears to be no reason for doubt- 
ing the entire restoration of the patient when once the symptoms of disease 
have disappeared, nor for apprehending a second attack, provided proper 
precautions are taken to avoid exciting causes. 
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Report op trb Sbnate Committeb op Education op the General 
Assembly op Rhode Island, Jan. 28, 1852, on the subject op Capital 
Punishment, pp. 46.^We have seldom seen a more nnsatis&ctory public 
document on a subject <^ this nature. The errors which occur, in state- 
ments in relation to which we have other means of information, are such as 
to induce a distrust of those which we are not prepared to contradict The 
authorities on which the report is based, are cited without method or con- 
nection, and firom sources many of which are quite as unreliable as the hasty 
' paragraphs of a newspaper. 

We refer to the subject simply to remark on the importance of thorough 
research, close investigation and strict accuracy in documents of this na^ 
ture. They should embody all important facts on both sides of the question 
in controversy, and should present them with equal fairness and prominen- 
cy. The object of delegating a service of this sort to a committee, is to 
furnish the legishitive body with a full view of the case, that their acts may 
be wise and intelligent If the service is well performed, the report be- 
comes a document of permanent value, and saves, to a certain extent, the 
examination of the same topic by other inquirera In respect to the report 
before us, there is scarcely a page that does not betray the haste and incon- 
sideration with which it wis prepared. No legislatitm could be safely based 
upon it, and least of all, legislation on such a subject 



A Sign op Barbarism. — We can scarcely credit the report that a resolu- 
tion was not long since offered in the Kentucky legislature, which provides 
that the keeper of the Penitentiary shall procure a suitable chemical dye, to 
be applied thoroughly to the noses of all the convicts, and which shall so color 
the cuticle, that nothing but time can wear it away. The dye is to be ap- 
plied often enough to keep the nose thoroughly black, and to be discontinued 
only a month befbrei the expiration of each criminal's sentence. It is said that 
this ingenious contrivance is for guarding against escapes. We had supposed 
that the time for all such savage methods of dealing with convicts had passed 
away, never to return, and we venture (for the credit of the country and the 
age) to deny the truth of the statement on the general principle, that a 
Legislature (like an individual) is presumed to be innocent till proved 
guilty. 



Annual Report op the Managers op the Western House op Rb- 
PUGB OP THE State op New York, 1852. — There are few public institu- 
tions in our country that will better compensate for the time and trouble 
of a visit than this. The location is admirable, the structure imposing 
and convenient, and the whole character of the institution creditable to 
the age and country. As there are some points in this report on which 
we feel constrained to comment, we shall lay it on the table to be called 
up when we have time and room to do it justice. 
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AmffUAL Report op the Board op Dirbctors op tbr FmnmihvjjnA 
Institution por the Deap ^md Dumb. 1858. — One hundred and tkiity- 
eiz pupils were under instruction at the date of the report, 04 of whom 
are supported by the State of Pennsylrania. Of 10 admitted during the 
year, 9 were bom dea^ and of the remaining 10, aU bnt one lost their 
hearing befiyre they were three years old. 

The report notices at length the decease of T. IL OaUmudeU and con^ 
tains valuable information touching the history, arrangements aad instme- 
tion of the institution. 



New Jersey Prison Reform Association.— The third annual report 
of the New Jersey Prison Reform Association was received some time 
since. The public meeting was held at Trenton, ex-governor Vroom pre- 
siding. The reports from Essex and Morris counties riiowed a very great 
improvement in the condition of the prisons, though the only point specified 
-in the public account of the proceedings relate to the financial exhibit A 
very fbll report was submitted by a committee on the subject of a House of 
Reibge. The meeting was addressed by Chief Justice Green and others. 



Crime in BosTON.-^The returns of the criminal department of the go- 
vernment of the city of Boston for the year 1851, show that during the year 
there have been 1061 entries on the criminal docket, being 410 more than 
in the previous year. Of these, 907 are for keeping diswdeiiy houses, vio- 
lation of the license laws, &c. ; 281 for various forms of larceny ; shop-break* 
ing and larceny, 95; house-breaking and larceny, 1^; receiving stolen 
fW)dB, 28 ; robbery, 20 ; having in possession, with intent to utter and utter- 
ing counterfeits, 16; ^rgery, 11 ; peijury, 6; felonious assault with intent 
to commit criminal crimes, ; manslaughter, 8 ; murder, 3. For asMtulting 
watchmen, assault and battery, &c., &«., there are a large number of 



The aggregate of the sentences of persons sentenced to hard labor by the 
MuniciiMr Court, is two hundred and thirty-five years, in the State Prison, 
and one hundred and seventy years in the House c^ Correction, making a 
total of four hundred and six years. 



State Reform School op Massachusetts.— The Fiflh Annual Re» 
port of this institution furnishes gratifying evidence of the continued suc> 
cess of this experiment for the benefit of juvenile criminals. The number 
of boys in the school at the commencement of the year, was 324. Com- 
mitted since, 120^ Returned, by masters, 8 voluntarily. Whole number 
in the house during the vear, 465. Dischai;g[ed, 155. Remaining, Nov. 
80, 1851, 810 — a small reduction from the begmning of the year. The in- 
stitation has conveniences for about 800 boys. The trustees express the 
belief that the present building might be enlarged so as to accommodate ' 
' 500 or 550 boys, and so arranged as not to incur a correspcnding increase 
of expense. Of the 502 committed the last year and previously, 02 were 
bom m foreign countries, mostly in Ireland. Four hundred and seventy- 
seven report themsdves born in the United States. The institution is in a 
good condition in its finances, mdnstrial prodiict8» Ae. 
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AuT. L— THOMAS WRIGHT IN AND OUT OF THE FOUNDRY. 

It is pleasant, amidst all the crude philanthropy and osten- 
tations sentimentalism of the age, to find here and there an 
instance of plain, self-denying, operative benevolence — ^benevo- 
lence resulting from sober, settled religious faith, and applying 
itself, judiciously and successfully, to the mitigation of human 
suffering and the restoration of the fallen, guilty and degraded 
to paths of virtue and peace. 

To sit still in one's parlor, or counting-room or oflSce, and 
kindly contribute to the maintenance of some excellent charity, 
is one thing and a good thing. It enables some working-man 
or woman to afford relief to the distressed, when otherwise (for 
want of means) he could only pity or partially relieve them. But 
the contributor's money is cold and senseless. Exchanged for 
clothing, food or fuel, it supplies the wants of the naked, the 
hungry and the shivering; but it has none of "the genial 
warmth of Christian love," which, while blessing others, is 
itself more richly blest. A five-dollar bank-note may put a decent 
coat on the back of a convict who is about to be dismissed after 
a seven years' term of service in the cell ; and he would doubt- 
less be grateful (as the Prison Society is, in his behalf) for so 
much humane consideration as this gift betokens. But we n^j^ 
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5fi THOMAS WRIGHT 

not say how far short this falk of an expression of personal sym- 
pathy and earnest effort palpable to his own senses, to prop up 
the weak resolution, and stimulate the fainting courage of the 
unhappy man. If he has a home, with what heart can he turn 
towards it ? If he would seek a livelihood, what claims has he 
to sympathy or employment ? How shall his almost extinct nature 
be revived ? How can the power of vicious habits be subdued ? 
Not by gold and silver, valuable as they are. Not by food and 
raiment, though indispensable in their place. These will not, 
nor will anything supply the place of a living, moving man, with 
a beating heart and a beaming eye, and a word of kindness 
spoken to the ear, and a manifestation of personal sympathy 
that sometimes subdues even the most obdurate. 

" This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them !** said 
the cavilling Pharisees and Scribes, when the incarnate Re- 
deemer was fulfilling his mission of mercy to our fallen world. 
Had he only preached to sinners about his self-righteous fault- 
finders, or discussed various methods of reforming and improv- 
ing them, or suggested some new social organization to do 
away with sinners altogether, they would not have murmured, 
but when they saw Him actually taking them into personal in- 
tercoursey and even ^^ sitting at rneat with them** — as if he were 
no better than they — their pharisaic sensibilities were shocked. 

In this case, as in all things else, our divine Master has 
"left us an example that we should follow his steps.*' " Going 
about doing good,'* is a very different affair from sitting still 
and doing good. " Head to head, heart to heart, hand to 
hand** — our eye beaming kindly on the guilty and wretched, 
our words finding an echo in his heart, our prayers mingling 
with his sobs of penitence and shame ; — we two alone — in the 
separate cell — in close and solemn communion — this is a process 
by which we may hope to rescue the fallen from utter perdition, 
and encourage his feeble efforts to be a man instead of a con- 
victed, incorrigible felon. 

We have been led into this train of thought by contemplating 
the philanthiropic labors of Thomas Wright, of Manchester, 
(England). We do not remember to have seen any history of 
a single life that presents more interesting aspects. 

He was born in 1789, near Edinburgh (Scotland), and of 
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IN AND OUT OF THE FOUNDRY. 8 

course is now not far from sixty-three years of age. His father 
was a cattle dealer — a poor, but industrious and honest man. 
When seven years old, the boy was put under the care of an aunt 
who resided in Manchester, and was there subjected to a some- 
what rigid religious training. In an ordinary Sunday-school he 
received all the education he ever had, except that which he gave 
himself. Neither home nor Sunday-school, however, wad able 
to control his will or restrain his propensity to waywardness and 
evil associations. His good aunt was meanwhile mourning over 
her misguided nephew's self-will and vagrancy, and earnestly 
imploring the interposition of divine power, to turn him from 
the paths of the destroyer. She did not seek in vain. Though 
viciously disposed, he had not given himself up to depraved 
courses. His conscience had never ceased to upbraid his per- 
verseness, and sometimes its reproofs were almost intolerable. 
Naturally kind in his feelings, he had cherished the better 
emotions of his nature, and when "the truth as it is in Jesus" 
took possession of his mind and heart, a deep religious sentiment 
added its sanctions and impulses to his previous moral yearn- 
ings, and he became as consistent as he was earnest and devoted, 
in what he regarded as his duty. 

At fifteen years of age, Thomas began an apprenticeship in one 
of the Manchester Foundries — at the rate of five shillings ($1,25) 
a week, wages. By dint of hard labor, honest industry and in- 
creasing usefulness, he gradually secured an advance of his 
wages, till they reached the sum of sixteen dollars a week. He 
remained in the Foundry from the age of fifteen till the age of 
sixty-two ; and with the wages he received (between the ex- 
tremes we have mentioned,) he contrived to feed, clothe and 
educate a family of nineteen children (being married twice), 
and so to educate them that " as wives and husbands they have 
been and are centres of a high and durable domestic influence*' 
— and all this in the heart of Manchester and while pursuing 
his daily toil from five in the morning till six at night — with 
only the interval needful for meals ! 

Early in his domestic life, Mr. Wright began the practice of 
apportioning his income among such objects as he was disposed 
to aid. At the end of every week he deliberately set apart 
from the common stock a certain portion for food, clothing. 
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4 THOMAS WRIGHT 

rent, schooling and "/or the needy^' and the bounds of this 
allotment were strictly observed, " If the belly or the back 
pleaded against the head or the heart, the answer was, Thine 
allotment must do— no trenching on others' rights can be per- 
mitted." 

If love is in a man, as some one says, it will find or make 
for itself some outlet. Thomas Wright's benevolence would 
not suffer him to be idle so long as a work of charity was with- 
in his power. How he came to feel a special interest in the 
condition of prisoners and convicts, is shown in the following 
incident : 

One day, while discharging his duties in the Foundry, he 
was addressed by a young man of prepossessing appearance and 
manners, who asked him for employment. 

" I know your countenance — Is it possible ? What ! Re- 
turned T 

" Yes, Mr. Wright, returned ! and not, I hope, the worse 
for my absence ; as I think you will learn if you give me a 
trial." 

" That is not so easy. However, I should like to aid you, 
and if you are discreet, no one here shall know your history." 

" Thank you heartily for the chance of recovering my posi- 
tion. I know that a returned convict will be despised and 
scorned, if not hated. So be sure I shall keep my own coun- 
sel." 

The experiment proved eminently successful, and added an- 
other to the many instances in which kindness and confidence 
have won a victory, where penal suffering (needful and whole- 
some as it is) has failed in the contest. 

Such a man as Thomas Wright cannot be long in the com- 
pany of others (no matter how large a crowd) without being 
known. His gentle speech will be contrasted with the harsh 
and violent language of passion — ^his benevolence with the sel- 
fishness of those aroimd him, and his humane and sympathising 
temper with the cold, unfeeling indifference, which characterises 
the majority of men. Such a candle cannot be hid under a 
bushel — ^it has its place upon a candlestick, and gives light to 
all that are in the house. 

One of the hands in the Foundry invited him to^ay arvisit 
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IN AND OUT OF THE FOUNDRY. 6 

to a city prison, known as the " New Bailey/' " My father," 
said he, " is employed there as a turn-key. He has heard me 
speak of your kindness — he says kindness is wanted in the 
Bailey, and he hopes you will go and see him/' 

This was warrant enough for a man of his spirit. He went 
with a high purpose — ^it was to minister to the guilty. At first, 
he was regarded with distrust, and experienced — what is not 
peculiar to the Manchester prison — the coldness of ofiScial re- 
serve. But it did not deter him. He went ahout his work 
calmly, prudently and patiently, until the officers in charge, 
^ began to discover that there was* not only no harm in the man, 
but that he had good qualities, and was withal an invaluable 
aid in all their higher desires and efforts. The result was, as 
we are told, that he became a regular, unpaid officer — a part of 
the machinery — " a part so essential, that without it, the engine 
could scarcely work, or work most gratingly to the ear and dis- 
tressingly to the heart, for want of the oil of spontaneous love 
to relieve the friction." 

All special, all difficult cases were consigned to Mr. Wright's 
care. The heart that the chaplain could not soften ; the heart 
that the chaplain could not comfort ; the boy or the girl that 
no one else could look after when the term of punishment was 
ended ; claims for a special investigation of alleged guilt, made 
by condemned innocence ; claims for a commutation of sentence ; 
claims for shortening the time of suffering; claims for remis- 
sion of the entire penalty — all came, most naturally, into Mr, 
Wright's hands, and were treated by him in a spirit in which 
mercy rejoiced over justice, and yet in which justice- was not 
disregarded. In a word, all the remedial and corrective work- 
ings of the law and the prison begun and ended in him. 

He was the moral physician of the New Bailey. If there enter- 
ed its walls a child who had received in any degree a superior train- 
ing, and who would be grossly injured by being placed in company 
with ordinary prisoners, Mr. Wright interposed to procure for 
such an one a separate apartment and gentler treatment. When 
there came from one of the higher strata, a young man who had 
erred rather through the force of thoughtless passion than de- 
praved principle, he found in Mr. Wright a friend who had an eye 
for good qualities, while he pitied and blamed bad ones, and who 
by constant attention and judicious conversation, rather than 
rebuke or direct precept, after winning the prisoner's hearty 
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lifted him up to hope and some degree of self-respect, and pre- 
pared the way for his eventual recovery. 

How soft and balmy were the words he spoke in the ears of 
aged offenders, and how did their heart sink and melt under their 
power ! Even the incorrigible ones of middle life ; men whose 
hearts were cankered, all whose feelings and impulses were per- 
verted, and all whose wishes and designs were brutal and hostile 
to society, felt subdued and humbled before him, and yet desired 
the presence of a power which made them uneasy, and, for a mo- 
ment, half repentant. The worst cases had the largest share of 
Mr. Wright's attention. When condemned by the world, when de- 
serted by companions, when disowned by relatives, in the hour of 
fear, in the hour of convulsive agony, m the hour of gloomiest 
death, they found in Thomas Wright's sympathy, solace and 
strength. Nor was the beauty of his ministry marred by self-ex- 
altation, nor its value and eflSciency diminished by fanatical fer- 
vors or morbid sensibilities. Thomas Wright is a strong as well 
as a kind man ; he is distinguished for good sense as well as 
good feeling ; and without knowing it, he has in him — acquired 
in the school of life — a world of philosophy. Always wise, pru- 
dent and kind, he can, when needful, reprove with firmness 
and condemn without qualification ; but so strong is the pre- 
dominance of love in his character, that kindness ever mingles 
with his rebuke, and pity is ever in the ascendant ; and to their 
blended influence his severe words owe very much of their 
power. 

Without the prison, Mr. Wright has been perhaps more use- 
ful. A great gulf divides prison life from the life of our homes. 
More is the pity. But the gulf exists; it is a wide gulf; it is a 
deep gulf; darkness and ruin are in it; and therein have thou- 
sands, yes, tens of thousands, fallen into unrelieved darkness and 
irretrievable ruin. What mistress of a house will take as a 
servant a young woman fresh from the supposed corruptions of 
a prison ? What shopkeeper will receive into his service a boy 
who has served his only apprenticeship in a cell ? Where is the 
warehouse into which a man may hope to step from the gate of 
the penitentiary ? Nay, among their equals, persons of their 
own rank, 'prison-birds* are scorned and scouted. Not one 
honest means of procuring a bit of bread ! Starvation or pil- 
fering seems to be the sole practical alternative ! A precarious 
life of contempt in society, or plenty and comparative ease 
in the prison: between the two, few will hesitate long; 
and certainly the bulk of prisoners, in their ignorance and 
moral infirmity, are not likely to hesitate at all. Theft is pre- 
ferred to inamtion, and again the prison gates are closed on the 
pitiable victim. Pitiable? Yes, truly pitiable, uneducated, 
untaught, uncared for — cast out and cast away, that boy has 
instincts strong as your own, feels the sicknes^f extreme 
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hunger, shivers in the cold of night, is desolate at heart as he 
wanders through your crowded streets, a despised stranger, and 
deserves your commiseration, if, under his complicated woes, he 
yields to temptation, and takes what is not his own. He is 
guilty ; but are you blameless ? You will catch him, we know, 
and you will incarcerate him ; and in so doing you will make 
him worse than he is, make his lot darker until it becomes 
hopeless, and thus you will punish him ; you will give him what 
you call ' his deserts :* nevertheless, he is pitiable, and the more 
pitiable is he because the hand that ought to have aided him to 
rise, pressed him down until it crushed him. 

The gulf of which we have spoken, Mr. Wright has at- 
tempted to bridge over. In scores of instances his efforts 
have been successful. Many a child has he restored to its 
grateful parents ; many a youth has he enabled to re-enter the 
social paths from which he had been driven by guilt ; many a 
young woman has he replaced in domestic service; many a 
transport to whom, on his return to England, would have been 
given no home, has he established in comfort and honest inde- 
pendence on his native soil. The task was by no means easy. 
It required money, it required time, it required energy, it re- 
quired prudence — above all, it required character, and the con- 
fidence which high character inspires. All these, somehow or 
other, we scarcely know how, Mr. Wright supplied. And yet 
he toiled, as we have said, from five in the morning till six at 
night. What an exemplification of the maxim, * where there's 
a will there's a way !* Every evening was employed in the good 
work ; every Sunday was employed m the good work ; a minute 
now and then in the course of the day might be spared for the 
good work ; and ' short time* might be imposed on the cofiee- 
cup and the knife and fork, and the bed might be made to 
pay a large contribution. Yet how were these fragments 
wrought into the whole of this sublime benevolence? The actor 
himself could but imperfectly answer the question. However, 
the work has been done, and the work is now proceeding. 

Without aid, its accomplishment would have been next to 
impossible. The aid, when the amount of the work is consi- 
dered, was not great. For years — many years — Mr. Wright 
labored in obscurity, uncheered and unassisted. But there 
came to his aid a circle of benevolent ladies, that appreciated 
his labors, extended to him sympathy, gave him openings 
into social life for his outcasts, and with a liberal hand 
supplied the deficiencies of his own scanty treasury. Assisted, 
without being patronised, Mr. Wright found ready entrance 
into the mansions of the rich, the cabinets of ministers, the 
reports of prison-inspectors; into poor-houses, and convict- 
ships and penitentiaries. In a word, he became a man of 
note, and found his means of usefulness multiplied around hinje 
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But how could he occupy this large, and to him inviting 
sphere ? There he was still in the foundry, too conscientious a 
man to allow even benevolence to detract a hair's weight from 
his daily and hourly service ! Besides, he felt the pressure of 
all these claims on his health and vigor. 

Not that Thomas Wright is a debilitated man. Arrived at the 
age of sixty-three, he is on the whole hale and vigorous, and has 
strength to perform a very large amount of additional good for 
his kind. Still the duties of the foundry and the duties of the 
prison were too heavy as well as incompatible. So thought his 
prison friends. Accordingly, they came forward with a determi- 
nation and liberality worthy of good and wise men. The conse- 
quence is, that Thomas Wright, who has been the means of 
giving freedom of body and freedom of mind to so many, is 
now free himself — free to yield to his own noble impulses, free 
to achieve a larger measure of good than as yet he has been 
able to put his hand to. His career is now only about to begin. 
At present he is Uhe Manchester Philanthropist;* ere long 
he will be *the Philanthropist of England.* Nor will hS 
benign influence be confined within our shores. With deep 
pleasure do we anticipate the amplest and the best results. At 
this moment, Thomas Wright is setting out on a tour of two 
thousand miles ; a tour of benevolence, in which he will visit 
the needy, the captive, the convict, the lowly, and the great ; 
doing in all cases whatever he can to abate the ills and aug- 
ment the good of the world. 

Our portrait presents a faithful likeness of his countenance 
when in repose. If the traces of more years than he actually 
numbers are there ; if the face is shawdowed by a pensiveness 
inclining to melancholy, reflect on the character of his benevo- 
lent ministry, and you will learn the cause. In the pious and 
gentle goodness of that countenance, you behold characteristics, 
proofs, and consequences of a practical benevolence the most 
earnest, gentle, self-denying and constant. The man, however, 
can be fully seen and known only in conversation, when that 
thoughtful face is lighted up with purest and brightest radia- 
tions of his own afiectionate heart. But, no ! really to know 
Mr. Wright, you must behold him in his labors. In truth we 
believe that he is completely known, and can be completely 
known, by none but those to whom he ministers. 

Reader, "go thou and do likewise.** There is want and woe 
all around you. Put your hand to some means of supplying 
the one and alleviating the other. Do what you can your- 
self; and what you cannot do, assist others to do who are able 
and willing. 
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Art. II.— PAUPERISM— its CAUSE AND CURE. 

There are very few questions of philanthropy on which the 
opinions of really benevolent people have been more divided 
than that which concerns the treatment of the poor. With its 
bearings as affected by the principles of political economy, it 
would not be prudent nor pertinent for us to meddle, but as 
connected with ignorance, crime and suffering, it is strictly 
within the province of our Journal — though our narrow limits 
will allow nothing more than two or three very general sug- 
gestions. 

There are various classes of the poor, each of which presents 
peculiar characteristics. Such are the voluntarily idle poor — 
the poor who are willing to labor, but can find no appropriate 
employment — the industrious poor — the stay-at-home poor — ^the 
vagrant poor — the street-begging poor — the old and decrepid 
poor — the maimed, imbecile and diseased poor — poor infants — 
poor children — honest poor — thievish poor— cleanly poor — filthy 
poor — permanent poor — temporary poor — shiftless poor — luna- 
tic poor — native poor, and foreign poor. 

In the Philadelphia Alms-house at Blockley, a more general 
though not very exact nor commendable classification was once 
adopted, viz., " the broken-down who are temperate and virtuous 
in their habits, called the Lord's poor — the paupers from the 
streets and from prison, bloated with intemperance and covered 
with filth, called the devil's poor — and the idiots, imbeciles, 
&c., called, not the devil's poor, but poor devils." 

However we classify this wretched portion of our community, 
it is clear that we have to provide for them, and the provision is 
almost as various as the classes to be relieved. First there is the 
gigantic pile of Alms-houses, where they are congregated in vari- 
ous numbers from half a score as at country poor-houses, to some 
two or three thousand as at Blockley and Bellevue. Then we 
have a goodly number of public and private charity societies. 
Such as, 1, those for relieving the poor generally— of which the 
Union Benevolent Society is one, and a most useful one too. 2 
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10 PAUPERISM — ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

for relieving particular classes of paupers, as widows and orphans : 
and 3, for supplying a particular class of wants, as that of Soup 
Societies for food. Fuel Saving Societies for fuel, and Dorcas 
Societies for clothes. 

There are also mutual benefit societies to bear the burden of 
much poverty, and then most Christian communities (and in 
one instance at least, a whole denomination) provide for their 
poor members. In addition to all these, there is a vast amount 
of private charity to the poor, now and then most judiciously and 
seasonably bestowed, but much more frequently so distributed 
as to increase both the amount and severity of pauperism and 
pave the way for crime. Those who give alms simply because 
they are asked, (which in a majority of cases is the proximate 
motive), aggravate the evil which they intend to alleviate. A 
man may discharge a musket into a crowd and possibly it may 
neither kill nor even wound any one. So alms may be given to 
beggars indiscriminately, but the chances are a thousand to one 
that it is bestowed injudiciously. " There is a deal of secret 
mischief in every ill-bestowed bounty," says a correspondent of 
the London Examiner , " though the eye does not see what the 
heart rues. How many a criminal has to curse the careless 
hand that first encouraged him in a life of idleness, imposture 
and vagrancy !*' 

It is our purpose at the present time to discuss briefly two 
points — 1. That a large proportion of the poverty and conse- 
(juent crime in the United States might be prevented by proper 
attention to the training of children. 2. That the poverty 
which cannot be prevented, can only be efiectually relieved by 
such methods as combine present relief with motives and 
encouragements to self-exertion. 

"Which is the best method,'* asks the late Dr. Chalmers, of 
Scotland, " of providing for the secular necessities of the poor? 
Is it by laboring to meet the necessity after it has occurred ? 
or by laboring to establish a principle and a habit that would 
go far to prevent its existence ? If you wish to get rid of a 
noxious stream, you may first try to intercept it by throwing 
across a barrier; but in this way you only spread the pestilen- 
tial water over a greater extent of ground, and when the basin 
is filled, a stream as copious as before is formed out, of its over- 
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flow. The most effectual method, were it possible to carry it 
into accomplishment, would be to dry up the source." — Memoirs^ 
Am. edit.^ vol. i. p. 388. 

This is not a new view of the subject, but one which will 
scarcely fail to occur to an observer of ordinary intelligence. 
And perhaps there is no single source of poverty more prolific 
than the incapacity of the poor to u%e the means of support which 
are within their reach. The mother of some half dozen chil- 
dren might, by the skilful use of her needle, keep them all 
comfortably and tidily, though it may be coarsely clothed, with 
an annual expenditure of, (say,) twenty-five dollars. But in order 
to do this, she must know how to cut out and fit their clothes. 
She must take her stitches in good time — she must have skill in 
piecing and patching, so that what she puts in, or the mode of 
inserting it, shall not "make the rent worse." She must un- 
derstand how to " make up" and "make over," so as to trans- 
mit successive suits from the eldest to the yoimgest, and make 
every strip tell on the body of one or the other as long as it 
will, and then tell for its weight in the rag-bag. 

So of food. There are few poor families in Philadelphia or New 
York, that could not live tolerably, so far as food is concerned, 
by an expenditure of twenty-five, or at farthest thirty cents a 
day. But to do this, there must be some knowledge of the 
compositions of food. If a piece of meat, say three or four 
pounds of mutton or veal, is bought for twenty cents, and 
cooked and put upon the table, with a four-penny loaf of bread, 
it is probable that half a dozen children and two adults will con- 
sume it all, and then not be satisfied. But if a part of the meat 
is taken and boiled, and the water in which it is boiled and to 
which it communicates much of its nutritive element is properly 
prepared, by the addition of a few vegetables (costing three or 
four cents) and some cheap condiments, the quantity of pala- 
table and nutritious food may be doubled if not quadrupled, and 
the piece of meat, which would otherwise scarcely serve for one 
meal, is really the chief substance of two or three. 

So of fuel. We go into some poor families, and find a large, 
clumsy stove, encumbering a contracted little space, and re- 
quiring an armfull of wood or a peck of coal to bring it up to a 
cooking heat. It cost perhaps eight or ten dollars, and a dollar 
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to get it home, and a poor man's earnings to supply it with fuel 
sufficient for family purposes. Why have they not a snug little 
contrivance, such as we often see standing out at stove-dealers' 
doors, by which a handful or two of coal will serve to prepare a 
meal, and needs but to be renewed once in two or three hours to 
give out sufficient warmth for comfort ? Just because they do 
not think of it. 

So of health. How few people have the least idea what 
preserves and what exposes health. K they really believed 
that eating freely of green pears or apples would be likely to 
give their children a terrible disease^ — put them to the expense of 
medical attendance, and perhaps destroy life, they would not 
give them such food, nor willingly suflFer them to eat it. So, if 
they Were aware that sitting or lying on the wet ground — put- 
ting on damp clothes — sleeping in a draft of wind, and a thou- 
sand other like exposures, will probably lay the foundation 
for disease, suffering and death, it would be natural for them 
to guard against such risks. But they do not know it for them- 
selves even, and we cannot reasonably expect them to know 
it for others. We are all aware how much the free use of 
water and the habitual cleanliness of the person contributes to 
health, botn physical and moral ; yet how close is the connec- 
tion between poverty and dirt ! How rare is it to fin(J a poor 
family, though living within the sound of running water, with 
hands, faces and clothes clean ? Or with a tidy floor, or table, 
or an article of furniture in decent plight ? 

These examples will serve to illustrate what we mean by the 
incapacity of the poor to use the means of support and comfort 
which are within their reach. For want, not of material, but 
of skill to make the best use of them, the children are in rags ; 
for want, not of food, but of the best means of preparing it for 
use, the family suffers hunger and distress. The same thing 
happens for want, not of fuel, but of a knowledge of some 
economical method of consuming it : and again, for want, not 
of the means of resisting disease or of restoring health, but of 
due care in avoiding the active causes of disease and death. 

It cannot be said that we mistake the effect for the cause, 
and that their poverty is really the reason why the poor cannot 
fit and mend clothes, or make the most of food and fueLrkeep 
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their children clean, and guard them from needless danger. 
Many very poor families do all these things, and thereby divest 
their condition of some of its most distressing features. And for 
this very reason they secure a much larger amount of sympathy, 
and are much more likely to be brought out of their straits. The 
wise man tells us that the destruction of the poor is their poverty ; 
and it is very obvious that their narrowness of means is one of 
the chief agents in keeping them depressed. But our present in- 
quiry respects the proper use of such means as they have ; and 
we affirm, that the most revolting features of abject poverty, and 
some of its worst consequences, result from sheer ignorance. 
Among the first we should reckon rags, hunger, filth and dis- 
ease ; and among the second, social corruption, degradation and 
crime. Is this ignorance removable ? And if so, may not a 
philanthropic effort be well made for that end ? 

It certainly is not removable from the greater number of 
adults. Their personal social habits are too well establbhed to 
be much improved— :except where intemperance is the cause ; 
and in such a case, as we all know, some hope may be enter- 
tained, that if a reformation in this respect can be effected, it 
will restore comparative comfort and prosperity to the most 
forlorn. But the habits of the great mass of adult poor are 
incorrigible, and we must turn from them to the children ; and 
here our hope of success depends upon two contingencies : 1, 
That they attend a good school, not for a year or two, but 
during their childhood ; and, 2, that they are there instructed 
faithfully in those various arts and sciences, which chiefly con- 
tribute to physical, relative and social prosperity and happi- 
ness. It is in vain to talk to us of merging families in large 
communities to save the expenses of food, fuel, rent, &c. &c. 
An infinitely wise and benevolent Creator has constituted the 
family relation, and has established its duties, and has imposed 
obligations growing out of this relation, and reaching thence 
into all the departments of the social state, and has even inter- 
woven with them the principles of his own government. These 
relations are not to be disturbed with impunity. To improve 
them, or rather to give them healthy and harmonious action, is 
a benevolent and an attainable object. 

If we look at the present constitution of our schools, theVp 
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are quite inadequate to the purpose we have in view. Though 
we have the fact staring us in the face, that a large number of 
the preceding generation are now sufiFering the ills of poverty, 
and though we have no doubt that numbers of their children 
will inevitably need all the aid we can give them for the like 
struggle, yet our system of education embraces none of the 
instruction which will qualify them for it. Why are not all 
school-girls made familiar with such of the mysteries of clothes- 
making as are involved in the comfortable and tidy apparel of 
a family ? Why should they not be taught the simplest arts of 
preparing food — having respect to economy, health and pala- 
tableness ? Why should not the elements of physiology be taught 
as early and as thoroughly as those of geography or rhetoric, and 
especially those principles which concern cleanliness, air, exer- 
cise, &c. ? In a word, why should not the teacher of a common 
free school assume that some of her pupils, more or less, will 
be placed in circumstances which will make a right education, 
in these particulars, of inestimable importance ?— quite as much 
so as a knowledge of astronomy and metaphysics ! And as it is 
uncertain which of them it will be, why not adopt the only way 
of securing the end, viz., to educate them all for such an 
emergency? It will not harm those who have no practical use 
for the knowledge. So far from it, it will fit them for much 
greater usefulness in whatever sphere they move. If there is 
any item in the bill of " women's rights" that is indisputable, it 
is her right to an education in those branches of knowledge 
which fit her for a woman's place and duties. And if we do not 
greatly misapprehend the relations of cause and efiTect, one of 
the chief sources of present impatience and discontent in their 
ranks is the conscious incapacity of women to discharge the 
appropriate duties of daughters, sisters, wives and mothers, and 
therefore they incline to try their hand at men's work. 

If there is any object which will justify the expenditure of public 
money, it is to avert from society the evils that inevitably grow 
out of the sheer ignorance and consequent helplessness of the 
poor. Whoever is familiar with the habits and attainments of 
those who come into our eleemosynary or penal institutions, or 
of the larger part of house-servants, will bear witness that they 
are ignorant of almost everything that they should know, in-order 
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to be useful, or even to be prepared for usefulness. Physical 
strength they may have, and peradventure the usual natural wit 
of all the children of Adam, but how to use either most benefi- 
cially to themselves or others, is more than they know and more 
then they have ever been taught. And yet they can read, (after 
a fashion,) and write, and perhaps compute numbers in a small 
way. Possibly these very attainments, limited as they are, 
may have been perverted to their injury, and, without knowing 
how to use them wisely, their knowledge may be worse for them 
than ignorance. 

It must not be supposed that the things we have said respect 
exclusively people of foreign birth. It may be that the larger 
portion of the poor and ignorant and thriftless have come to us, 
from some distant shore ; but native American women and the 
children of American parents, without number, have been and 
are still growing up ignorant of those things in which they 
need most to be instructed, and totally unfitted for the sphere 
of life which they are most likely to occupy. We will venture 
to say that not half the labor and expense is bestowed in teach- 
ing the girls in our public schools the arts of housewifery, that 
are bestowed on girls in schools of the same grade in England. 
And yet the complaint is made even there, of the entire failure 
of their public school system, to provide suitably for the educa- 
tion of girls in those arts of life, a knowledge of which is 
essential to their usefulness, and which they are quite unlikely to 
obtain elsewhere. A correspondent of the (London) Christian 
Observer^ but a few weeks since, referred to the matter in the 
following terms : 

" Girls are no doubt instructed in many things that are 
valuable to them. They are taught to read, write, spell, and 
cipher, and they are also (in the best order of schools) made 
familiar with the letter and meaning of Holy Scripture. And 
I am far from under-rating any of these gifts and especially 
the last ; but girls are not by all this made in the smallest 
degree fit for the position they are afterwards to fill in society ; 
they can clean a slate, but they cannot therefore scour a room 
— they can perhaps mend a pen, but not a hole in the table- 
cloth — washing and hanging out, wringing and folding — plait- 
ing and quilting, and starching, and the vast mysteries of iron- 
ing are altogether strange to them. And one melancholy fea- 
ture of the case is, that it is often the girls the fr^H^i " ' 
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learning Tvho are the most ignorant of practical matters. And 
sent from school and go forth into a rough and covetous world, 
they stand there as helpless and useless as the twenty-five let- 
ters or nine figures to which their attention has long been so 
carefully directed. Can no plan be devised by which our girls 
may be sent from school better qualified to become profitable 
children at home, and in the end good wives and mothers of 
families V 

Such is our view of the appointed province of woman in this 
world of ours, that if she must be either too ignorant to read 
her husband's newspaper, or too ignorant to mend his coat, or 
to cook his dinner, we should think the first much less discredit- 
able to her than the last. But there is no reason why she should 
be ignorant of either. 

Not only are these prominent points of education neglected, 
but there are other things which enter more remotely into the 
train of causes that make and keep people poor. Such, for in- 
stance, as retaining a large family of children in a miserable 
home after their school-days are past, rather than obtaining for 
them some useful occupation. Many poor parents would seem 
to prefer starving themselves and their children, to indenturing 
them to a desirable trade, or putting them to domestic service. 
Girls and boys are thus doomed to a life of idleness, and of 
course, a life of vice. The habits they form in the meantime, 
unfit them for usefulness in any station — and married or single, 
they are very likely to find a short road to a pauper's home. 
We have known many cases in which a house full of children 
have been kept together in anything but comfort and decency, 
notwithstanding desirable homes were ofiered to them, where 
they would not only be comfortably provided for, but would be 
trained up for usefulness and respectability. 

An illustration of such perverse and ruinous conduct is fur- 
nished by the report of the St. Louis House of Industry, for 1852 : 

" A little girl being in the habit of calling every day for cold 
victuals, her residence was sought by two of our managers, and 
found in the suburbs of the city. There, in her smoky, dirty, 
room, was the mother surrounded by her seven children, from 
the infant to a boy of fifteen years ; not one of whom were at 
school, and not one engaged in any useful employment. She 
was eloquent in telling her many wants, and understood to per- 
fection the art of begging — the only trade to which she had 
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been reared — and which she is now faithfully transmitting to 
her children. She was entreated to allow her two eldest boys 
to be put out in situations where they could earn money to aid 
in her support and their own; and that her little girls should 
be placed in school. Clothing was offered, to fit them up in a 
respectable manner for their new vocations. But she positively 
refused these offers, and said her girls "could make more mo- 
ney by begging;" while her boys were evidently of that class 
who infest our streets and levee, and prefer a life of idleness 
to one of honest thrift." 

If the nature of our institutions or the tone of public senti- 
ment forbids the use of any compulsory measures to meet a case 
like this, and to provide effectually against the certain curse 
and burden which such a household threatens to impose on the 
community, the evil seems to be without remedy. For our- 
selves, we are not prepared to admit that such measures are 
not as feasible as they are necessary. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that the great mass of poverty 
and degradation among us lies within the range of preventive 
influences. There is a strong tendency to those habits and 
courses of life that inevitably residt in poverty and wretched- 
ness, and were it not for the shame of seeking alms, or being 
known as paupers, multitudes more would soon acquire a plau- 
sible title to throw themselves on public charity. "We are 
bold to say," says Dr. Chalmers, " that in ordinary times there 
is not one-tenth of the pauperism of England due to unavoida- 
ble misfortune. K the stigma attached to pauperism were re- 
moved, our cottagers, now rich in the possession of contentment 
and industry, would resign their habits and crowd into the ave- 
nues by thousands — the shame of descending is the powerful 
stimulus which urges them to a manly contest with the difficul- 
ties of their sitiiation, and which bears them through in all the 
pride of independence. That restraining principle is coeval 
with the earliest lessons of the nursery, the school-room and the 
shop. It can be so implanted and cherished as to form a prin- 
cipal element of future character, and will serve in most cases 
to keep the possessor far above the condition of a mendicant or 
public pauper." 

There is one other thing to which we may refer as a remote 
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cause of making and keeping people poor, viz., their manner of 
treating those who employ them. The sympathies of several 
families were, not long since, drawn out to a poor shoemaker, and 
they left workmen who had always served them to their satisfac- 
tion, that they might encourage this unfortunate man. They 
advanced stock for his work, and actually had it made up faster 
than they needed it, in order to keep the poor fellow in heart. But 
he soon became careless. His work was mis-fitted and slightly 
put together. He tired the patience of his new friends by pro- 
mising and not performing ; and, one by one, they returned to 
their old shops, and left him to brood over his folly. This an- 
noying and, in his case, disastrous habit was formed during his 
training as an apprentice. We have known the same thing 
happen in the case of a poor woman who took in washing. She 
did her work well, but not the slightest dependence could be 
placed on her promise to return it, and no efforts or remon- 
strances of her friends and neighbors could correct this woman's 
habit. It was a habit that had grown with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength, and it made and kept her poor. 
We reluctantly leave the other branch of our inquiry for a 
future number. In the meantime, we hope those of our readers 
who have any influence in the administration of our system of 
education, whether domestic or social, private or public, secular or 
sacred, will exert it to secure its more perfect adaptation to prac- 
tical ends. The test question of the value of any step in the pro- 
cess of educating a child is — will it in all human probability 
prove of as much advantage to him (let his condition be what it 
may,) as anything else that can be done for him under present 
circumstances. As there are some branches of literary know- 
ledge that are indispensable to the successful prosecution of or- 
dinary business, be it what it may — such as reading and writing 
and simple arithmetic — so there are certain branches of practi- 
cal knowledge an acquaintance with which is essential to the hum- 
blest measure of success or comfort in life — and also certain prin- 
ciples and habits in the absence of which, poverty will come upon 
one " as an armed man.** These last are quite as much within 
the educating province as the first, and whenever they come to be 
generally inculcated with appropriate zeal and earnestness, the 
saving in the poor-rates and criminal expenses will be found to 
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exceed greatly the school tax of the country, though it should 
be doubled for the purpose of introducing the new branches. 

The conclusion to which these brief considerations conduct 
us is this — Poverty and crime to a large extent grow out of 
idleness and ignorance. In other words, idleness and ignorance 
in childhood and youth mature into poverty and crime. Children 
and youth who are instructed in useful knowledge and trained 
to useful employment, seldom, if ever, become a public burden, 
either as paupers or rogues. In the absence of a voluntary and 
seasonable attention on the part of parents to these two points in 
the bringing up of their ofiFspring, stringent legislative provision 
should be made for the employment and education of every 
idle and ignorant child. Such a child — boy or girl — saunter- 
ing along the streets, or waiting in the market place, or on the 
wharf, or at the railway station for a sixpenny job — should be 
instantly arrested and taken before some magistrate to await a 
further investigation into the circumstances of the case. 

If the proper care-takers of the child are competent and will- 
ing to restrain, employ and school him — ^if they show that his be- 
ing found idle and exposed to vicious associates is accidental, and 
consent that its second occurrence shall be conclusive evidence 
of their incompetency to take care of him — ^let him be restored. 
But if otherwise, let the public chest be unlocked to pay for 
instructing his opening mind, exercising his bones and muscles 
for some useful end, and implanting in him principles of so- 
briety, industry, honesty and Christian virtue. 

It cannot be opened for a more legitimate and benevolent pur- 
pose. For however much the crafty and designing may prate 
about encroachments pn natural liberty and the interference of 
public authority with the parental relation, the whole matter re- 
solves itself into this — Has society a right to protect itself from 
the burden of pauperism and crime, so far as they are the result 
of ignorance and idleness, by compelling the ignorant to learn 
and the idle to work ? K ignorance could occupy a place by 
itself, and never be felt as a trouble or a tax, or if idleness 
could feed and clothe itself, and provide for all its wants, they 
might perhaps with some reason claim to be undisturbed. But 
if both ignorance and idleness are known to be the chief foun- 
tains of pauperism and crime, the former, from mere helpless- 
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ness, being likely to become a burden, and the latter, from mere 
exposure, being likely to become a pest to others, it is prepos- 
terous to say that society has no right to arrest the evil in 
its incipiency. In a republican government, intelligence and 
virtue are indispensable to the preservation of life, liberty and 
happiness. To suffer a child to grow up in idleness and igno- 
rance, is a suicidal policy ; and when we are told, in a public, 
emphatic, and imposing manner, and in various forms of lec- 
tures, newspaper-essays, &c., that "the appointing school- 
masters, the regulation of school discipline, and the determin- 
ing the system of instruction" is not within the province of the 
government, and that the exercise of such a power " violates 
the holy rights of a parent, and is manifestly a wicked and 
odious tyranny,'* we have only to ask if that idleness and igno- 
rance will take care of themselves through life, and not tax 
the industry and thrift of ethers to maintain them ? If those 
who contend for the right of letting children grow up as they 
list, or under the positive influence of vicious examples and 
habits, will covenant with the commonwealth that this liberty 
shall not be used .as a cloak of licentiousness, nor become the 
parent of public burdens, the question would present itself in 
a new aspect. 

But what form of tyranny of the few over the many can be 
more wanton and odious than to take away our means of de- 
fence with one hand, and then strike us with the other — to 
forbid the compulsory training of vicious, pauper children in 
good knowledge and in habits of industry and virtue, and yet 
compel us to maintain these same children when in after 
years and for want of such training, they become a public 
burden and curse ! The law of Massachusetts, which autho- 
thorizes a summary process for the rescue of vagrant children, 
involves no "gross and flagrant tyranny." That is not a 
"detestable policy" which arrests a neglected child — ^inquires 
into his condition, and provides at public expense for his proper 
shelter, nourishment and education. And though an enemy to 
the true interests of the commonwealth may easily work upon 
the prejudices and follies of the ignorant and credulous, and 
represent the wholesome operation of the law under the figure 
of the State " sending a constable to catch children and drag 
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them to school," intelligent and thinking Americans will see in 
such a paragraph as the following indications of a wholesome, 
needful and eflBcient provision for the preservation of the public 
peace and prosperity : 

The Truant Law appears to work quietly in this city (Boston). 
One of the oflBcers reports as the result of his labors during the 
past two months, that he had found one hundred and thirty 
truant children, of whom all but twenty had been induced to 
attend school regularly ; sixty of whom were habitually truants, 
seventy were absentees ; many of them had never been to school 
before. Six of the habitual truants have been sent to the House 
of Reformation for six months ; one to the State Reform School 
for three years ; seven taken in charge by the overseers of the 
poor ; three admitted to the Charity School in Channing street, 
and four provided with good places in the country. 

And just so far as this process goes, will the aggregate of 
crime and poverty, and the enormous expense they impose on 
society be reduced. When will our public men — our magis- 
trates and legislators, who see and deplore the evils we have 
faintly depicted, combine their influence and efforts in behalf of 
the only measure that promises to extirpate them ? When will 
public sentiment be sufficiently enlightened to desire, and suffi- 
ciently awakened to demand, that existing laws for the pre- 
servation of public morals be enforced, or that, if needful, 
other laws, with more stringent provisions and weightier sanc- 
tions, should be enacted ? 



Amx. m.— THE JUVENILES. 

Mr. Editor : — I am not a subscriber to your Journal, though 
I have seldom failed to obtain a copy of each number as it ap- 
peared. I have taken pains also to call the attention of friends 
to some of its articles, and especially such of them as treat 
particularly of plans and efforts for the rescue and reformation 
of vicious children and youth. This is a subject which has 
long occupied my thoughts, and I am sure it deserves much 
more of mine and other men's thoughts than has ever yet been 
given to it. I have been for nearly thirty years connected, 
more or less directly, with the administration of systems which 
have chief reference to this class of our population, and Aencei 
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my deep interest in such discussions. If it will not exclude 
other and more appropriate matter, it may consist with the 
great design of your periodical to admit a few crude sugges- 
tions : 1. As to the causes which operate to increase jurenile 
delinquency ; and, 2, how they are to be counteracted. 

It seems to me that the three things most needed, and not 
now in being, for the preservation of the general peace and 
order, and the steady advancement of society in this country, 
so far as youth are concerned, are an efficient and vigilant pre- 
ventive police ; a class of penal institutions having the sub- 
stantial advantages of individual separation, but so modified as 
to prevent any deleterious effects on mind or body ; and (last in 
order, though first in importance) the earliest possible moral 
and religious education of every child. 

^The effect of a prompt and faithful execution of the laws, 
making the detection of the criminal almost as certain as the 
commission of the crime, and punishment quite as certain as 
detection, would appear to be all but magical in restraining or 
deterring from the like offences. But the young are quick ob- 
servers. The escape of a rogue from the clutches of an officer, 
whether voluntary or involuntary, does not miss their watchful 
observation. They note well the fearful catalogue of foul and 
bold crimes, the perpetrators of which are never discovered. They 
are not unaware of the influences by which the consequences of 
crime are evaded, and oftentimes they estimate with the pre- 
cision of an insurer of life the chances of impunity. If they are 
unmolested in the early stages of a criminal career, when robbing 
flower-gardens or mutilating shade-trees, breaking street-lamps 
or defacing walls and fences — (which for the time being are the 
highest feats of their depraved ambition) — they will esteem it a 
sort of invitation to try their hand at a bolder game, in which 
the public peace, private property and the limbs and lives of 
orderly citizens have the last, if not the least consideration. I 
wish to be clearly understood, and to that 6nd cite a case or 
two. Some time since, two parties of boys, of ten to fifteen 
years of age, were wont to meet in two vacant lots, divided by 
a public street (near the banks of the Schuylkill), and to 
amuse themselves by throwing brickbats and stones at each 
other. A police officer was asked by a passing jcitizen„ why he 
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did not put a stop to such dangerous sport ? He replied that 
there was no use in it, for as soon as he approached to appre- 
hend them, they ran away ! Not long after, a detachment 
of these boys organised themselves into a club and committed 
sxmdry depredations. The self-same police oflScer arrested one 
of them, and was used as a witness to convict him. The young 
culprit's comrades thereupon combined to make a grievous 
assault upon the policeman and his wife in their own dwelling, 
putting their lives and limbs in imminent jeopardy. 

Would it not have been much better for the public, in every 
point of view, to have maintained (for a sufficient time and at any 
expense) a police force in such number as to ensure, beyond a 
contingency, the prompt arrest, in the first instance, of some 
two or three ringleaders of such a young mob, and the neces- 
sary evidence to warrant their conviction and appropriate pun- 
ishment? No chance of escape should have been regarded as 
possible. As it turned out, the orderly citizen and the faithful 
public officer suffer, and the lawless and reckless triumph. 

The staring proclamation of the Mayor, issued with unfailing 
punctuality until within a year or two (for the printing and post- 
ing of which the public purse is taxed) advises the youngsters 
of a wholesome law which forbids the firing of squibs, crackers, 
ftc, on the Fourth of July and New Year's day, under a penalty. 
Now, nothing is more clear than that not a particle less of gun- 
powder is thrown away in consequence of this bluster of the ma- 
gistracy, nor is there any discrimination as to place or time of 
using it, but rather the reverse ; the offenders seeming to think 
that the greater the contempt, the more rare the sport. Alder- 
men and constables have crackers exploding at their toes' ends, 
and squibs flying about their ears without a wince. When his 
Honor issues his other proclamation to summon a posse to sup- 
press a riot, or disperse a mob, is it likely that its weakness and 
worthlessness in other forms will not be remembered ? So the 
police officer who is expected or permitted to wink at any wilful 
violation of law, no matter how trivial, will be apt to find his 
hands tied and his energy paralyzed when he attempts to 
enforce its provision against other and bolder forms of trans- 
gression. 

Hundreds (perhaps thousands) of our boys and young men, i 
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were impressed with the ineflSciency (not to say pusillanimity) of 
our police in the District-riots which occurred some years since ; 
and it requires no unusual sagacity to predict, that whenever 
they are called upon to forego violence and quietly trust to the 
law for the redress of their grievances, they will be but too apt 
to remember the inadequacy of the law, as then administered, 
to redeem such pledges, and will be very likely to avail them- 
selves of any means of avenging their real or supposed wrongs, 
which inflamed passions or malevolent leaders may suggest. 

It is a common notion among magistrates and police officers, 
that so long as no specific complaint is made of violations of 
law, they may as well or better be winked at. And there is 
also a prevalent opinion among them, that it is in vain to 
attempt the execution of a law which is not sustained by public 
sentiment. B.oth these notions are radically erroneous. Every 
violation of law is in itself aa evil, whether it be a law of 
society or of the family — of the school or the workshop. And 
as to public sentiment, it is not unfrequently reconciled to a 
law by the wholesome effects of its execution. The authority 
of the father of a family or the master of a workshop would 
soon be contemned, if half his commands were disregarded with 
impunity, though they might be the least important half. Not 
more certainly, though perhaps less obviously, does any conni- 
vance at violations of municipal laws or ordinances work a 
general contempt for their authority, especially in those classes 
that are governed chiefly by intimidation. Until there is 
promptness and efficiency, and an even hand in the execution 
of penal law, its sanctions will be divested of more than half 
their power. 

But I must hasten to my second topic, viz., the methods of 
counteracting juvenile crime. I am aware of the prejudice 
that any suggestion must encounter which abridges personal 
liberty, especially the liberty of youth — and if I do not greatly 
mistake, it is to the unbridled license that is allowed them in 
families, schools and shops, rather than any remarkable pro- 
clivity to criminal acts, that we must ascribe their character- 
istic lawlessness. 

Be this as it may, no one will deny that there is a boldness 
and maturity about juvenile crime in this country, which was 
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once supposed to belong only to adults or those long associated 
with practised offenders. This fearful precocity must be met by 
a process of discipline suited to its nature. If a crime has been 
committed, which in the usual course of the administration of 
criminal law, would subject the offender to penitentiary disci- 
pline, it is not the dictate of intelligent humanity, nor of wise 
public policy to make less of it than the law makes — in order to 
secure a contingent advantage in some other form — I would not 
send to the House of Refuge as a juvenile delinquent any one 
who has been clearly convicted of a penitentiary offence. It is 
a tacit reproach upon the law or its administration on the one 
hand, and an abuse of the House of Refuge on the other. If 
it is not impertinent, I will refer to a case of recent occurrence, 
which is thus reported in the papers of the day : 

" A Young Offender. — Hugh Fraley, a lad about sixteen 
years of age, was sentenced to the House of Refuge, on a plea 
of guilty on a charge of an assault and battery with intent to 
kill^! He had been caught near a place that nad been set on 
fire. Mr. White, the proprietor of the house which was fired, 
seeing Fraley and another boy standing near by, went out and 
accused him of an intention to burn down his house. Fraley 
called him a liar, and followed it by stabbing White in the arm. 
The boys then fled, and White pursued them for some distance 
and caught up to Fraley, who immediately turned on him and 
inflicted another stab wound in the thigh. After a full hear- 
ing, Fraley was adjudged to be a proper subject for the House 
of Refuge.*' 

It is quite likely that circumstances existed in this case to 
justify the course which was adopted, but I contend that upon 
facts disclosed in the foregoiug parapraph (which is all ninety- 
nine hundredths of the community will ever see), the offence 
was one of great atrocity, indicating a settled criminal purpose, 
and nearly akin to wilful murder. If circumstances require 
that such an offender should be leniently dealt with, public good 
requires that they should be as obvious as the offence, and as 
widely known as the act of clemency. 

But I am not disposed nor is there any occasion to animad- 
vert on the administration of the law. My purpose is to 
obviate the necessity of abating the rigor of penal enactments 
to suit them to a particular class of offenders. I am persuaded 
that juvenile delinquents (especially those of the older or 
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maturer class) should be subjected to a much more severe penal 
discipline than they now suffer — and I yet am not prepared to 
advocate their confinement to the penitentiary as convicts. In 
any other than a prison on the separate principle, we should 
expect them to be made worse rather than better, and yet 
separation (wholesome as it is in its general influence,) requires 
modification (not in principle but in mode^) when applied to 
youth. 

The Prison of Detention for juvenile offenders which I have 
in view, should be a State institution, and the people of the 
Commonwealth in providing the place and introducing the young 
culprit, should be considered as addressing him in language 
like this : 

From some cause — perhaps parental neglect, or habits of 
truancy, or evil associates — ^you have proved yourself unworthy 
of the privileges which honest, upright, and virtuous youth en- 
joy. The equal and just laws under which you live, and whijeh 
are designed to protect the persons and property of the citizen, 
you have wilfully violated — ^kind reproofs and admonitions have 
been lost upon you. All have failed to turn your steps into the 
paths of virtue — and you seem to be bent upon the felon's 
doom. But the clemency of our laws and the benevolent senti- 
ment of the community combine to interpose another barrier. 
In the institution you are now about to enter, we would hold 
you a little longer upon probation. The discipline is far less 
severe than that to which the strict execution of the law would 
subject you, and we hope that it will lead you to a new course 
of life, and that an ultimate degree of infamy and suffering will 
be prevented. If you reform here— even at this late stage in 
your unhappy career — ^you will be welcomed to society again, 
and to a participation in the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
But if you persist in your evil courses, we shall at least circum- 
scribe the influence of your example by the confinement you 
are about to suffer, and take out of your mouth the apology, that 
all was not done for your rescue and reformation which we were 
bound to do. 

In this imagined address I use the term "re/brma<to»," and 
yet I must candidly admit that the idea ot punishment is much 
more in my mind than that of reformation — ^the latter being only 
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a very uncertain though desirable result of the former. I am much 
inclined to the views of an English magistrate, who regards with 
distrust and disapprobation the very vague and visionary notions 
that have arisen of late years in regard to juvenile offenders being 
punished. "It appears to me," he says, " that juvenile offend- 
ers, as well as others, ought to 'receive the" same kind, and not 
a modified punishment for their crime. Those to whom I refer 
hold that a person only fifteen years of age ought to be con- 
sidered as an object of compassion, and should be sent to a pro- 
per asylum. I am not finding fault with those philanthropic 
individuals who are endeavoring to reclaim this class of persons. 
But it never ought to be lost sight of that the criminal law is 
not intended for reformation, but pimishment, and it can only 
be maintained by holding out to the public the inseparable con- 
nection between punishment and crime, and that whenever crime 
is committed, pain must necessarily follow." 

Reformation is the desirable fruit of punishment — not the 
design of the criminal law in the infliction of it. It is wise and 
proper, and a dictate of humanity to mingle with the punitive 
process all the influences that will contribute to the reforma- 
tion of the sufferer — ^but not to mitigate or neutralize the seve- 
rity of the punishment which the law prescribes, and of which 
the suffering party has been pronounced the proper subject. 

In the institution I have in view, punishment would be a 
prominent aim ; and it should consist chiefly in crossing those 
inclinations which have been criminally indulged. Idleness is the 
purveyor of vice, therefore labor, healthful, moderate and use- 
ful — and if practicable in the open air — should be the order of 
every day. If performed with good- will, constancy and with as 
much skill as the individual possesses, it should obtain for him 
advantages like those which the same course secures to freemen. 
Again, evil associates are one chief source of corruption ; there- 
fore, no such association should be allowed. Each individual in 
detention would be forbidden personal association with any other. 
But none would be without frequent (at least daily) association 
with a teacher or oflScer. So also the natural appetites which have 
been viciously indulged, are now to be made the ministers of whole- 
some discipline. A bread-and-water diet in darkness and soli- 
tude for a limited time has nothing revolting to humanity>in its. 
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endurance or effects. If there is nothing in the manner of im- 
posing it to impair the health, to excite malignant feelings, or 
to provoke stubbornness, we know of no discipline which has 
proved more efficacious in subduing a refractory temper than this 
of involuntary abstinence in solitude. Hard labor in place of 
listless idleness — strict seclusion in place of vicious associations 
— and privation instead of indulgence of the natural appetites, 
combined with instruction in sound knowledge of letters and 
business, the cultivation of good manners, and the establish- 
ment of moral and religious habits, would constitute the promi- 
nent features of the discipline of the institution I have in view. 
The points in which my plan would differ in these respects from 
that of our present Houses of Refuge on the one hand, and State 
Penitentiaries on the other, are chiefly these : 

I would have the inmates of the House of Detention em- 
ployed chiefly in agricultural lahor^ and of course the site 
would be selected with this view. I would have none com- 
mitted to it but upon conviction by a jury. I would have every 
sentence in alternate terms — so that if an individual should, in 
the judgment of the inspectors or visitors, prove incorrigible, 
the severer punishment shall be inevitable, without mitigation or 
abatement. And provision should also be made by law that an 
honorable discharge from the House of Detention shall be 
equivalent to a pardon of the offender. 

The offences for which and the ages within which commit- 
ments to the Prison of Detention should be made, ought to be 
very simply and plainly defined, and the law embracing them, 
with a proper preamble to explain their object and force, 
should be required to be read distinctly and intelligently in 
every public school in the State, on the first Mondays of Janu- 
ary and June every year. This I regard as of vital importance 
— ^for I have no doubt that were a knowledge of the nature 
and punishment of the most common offences generally diffused 
among all our school-children in a manner adapted to their 
understandings, and with formality enough to impress their 
minds, a very perceptible decrease would at once be observed 
in the aggregate of crimes. Nor should I fear that any sug- 
gestion of criminal purposes would result from such a course, 
which would not otherwise occur. 
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As the occupations of the inmates of such an establishment 
would necessarily afford facilities for the purpose, an escape 
should invariably involve the infliction of the principal sentence, 
and the party escaping should be pursued and demanded as a 
fugitive from justice. 

I should not feel justified in occupying the pages of your 
Journal with farther details. I have said enough to illustrate 
what I mean by a higher grade of penal mffering for juvenile 
offenderSj in severity more like a Prison than a Refuge, and in 
adaptation to years and habits more like a Refuge than a Pri- 
son. The State of Pennsylvania should have two institutions 
of this class — one for the Eastern and one for the Western dis- 
trict, each capable of accommodating three hundred inmates, and 
with these and three Houses of Refuge (one being on the west side 
of the mountains,) and two Penitentiaries, and a vigilant and 
faithful execution of police duty in respect to what many would 
call petty offences — not more to punish the individual offender 
than to impress on the public mind a true character of the 
offence — ^we should have good ground to expect a rapid dimi- 
nution of juvenile offenders, and of consequence, of all grades 
of crime. 



Amr. IV.— BRIEF VIEW OF THE LONDON POLICE. 

The criminal returns made by the Metropolitan Police of 
London, with the Police Courts' accounts for the year 1850, 
furnish to the July number of the Edinburgh Review an occa- 
sion for an interesting survey of the growth and working of the 
system, from which we gather the following statements. 

The great living machine which keeps guard over the Metro- 
polis of the world, with its ten millions of rateable property, and 
watches at night in order that two millions and a half of people 
may sleep in safety, although six thousand professional thieves 
are constantly on the watch for opportunities to plunder, — con- 
sists, besides the two commissioners, who are also magistrates, of 
1 chief superintendent, 18 superintendents, 124 inspectors, 585 
sergeants, and 4,797 constables — in all 5,626 persons. About 
3,700 men are on duty all night, and about 1,800 all day. 
During the night they never cease patrolling the whole tima^ 
they are on duty, being forbidden even to sit down. The police 
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district 18 mapped out into divisions, the divisions into sub- 
divisions, the sub-divisions into sections, and the sections into 
beats, all being numbered, and the limits carefully defined. To 
every beat certain constables are specifically assigned, and they 
are provided with little maps, called beat-cards. The business 
of the constable on duty is to perambulate his beat in a fixed 
time according to an appointed route. As soon as he has gone 
over it, be immediately begins his rounds again, so that the 
patrolling sergeant knows at any moment where the constable 
ought to be found unless something unusual has occurred. So 
thoroughly is this arrangement carried into efiect, that every 
street, road, lane, alley and court, within the Metropolitan 
Police district, comprising an area of about 700 square miles, 
90 miles in circumference, and with a population of two-and-a- 
half millions, is visited constantly day and night by some of the 
police. Within a circle of six miles from St. Paul's, the beats 
are ordinarily traversed in periods varying from seven minutes 
to twenty-five minutes, and there are points which, in fact, are 
never free from inspection. 

Those who merely observe a policeman quietly walking 
along his beat, would hardly imagine the exceedingly laborious 
nature of his duty. Of the numerous candidates for admission 
into the force, not more than one in three possesses physical 
strength equal to the work; and the rigid discipline which 
exacts this exertion, also insists upon extreme propriety of con- 
duct, and great self-command in the most trying'circumstances. 
Nor can clearer proof be given of perfect discipline than the 
fact that 5000 men, in the prime and vigor of life, with mode- 
rate wages, say 62J to 75 cts. per day, exposed in an unusual 
degree to the worst temptations of London, and discharging, 
for the most part during night, a very laborious duty, always 
irksome, and often dangerous, are kept in complete control 
without any extraordinary coercive power. 

The total cost of the Metropolitan Police was, in 1850, 
seventeen hundred thousand dollars nearly. In addition to 
this, the Police Courts cost upwards of two millions of dollars 
a year, of which about fifty thousand is received in fees and 
forfeitures. 

The detective branch of the police is entirely a separate 
affair, and was organized only ten years since. It consists of 
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two inspectors and eight sergeants, with assistants in each divi- 
sion. They are selected out of the whole force for this peculiar 
business. They perform no other regular duty, but are wholly 
employed in the actual pursuit of criminals, or in obtaining 
information as to existing facilities for the commission of parti- 
cular offences, and the haunts and habits of the offenders. 

The comparative statement of arrests and commitments for a 
series of twenty years, exhibits some curious anomalies. It 
gives us (1) the whole number taken into custody — (2) the 
number summarily disposed of, or admitted to bail, and (3) the 
number committed for trial. When we are told that fifty-nine 
thousand persons are taken into custody, of whom twenty-two 
thousand are summarily disposed of or held to bail, and three 
thousand committed for trial, are we to infer that the thirty- 
four thousand who remain are released by the police without 
the intervention of magistrate or court ? The table certainly 
shows that of the whole number of arrests, about two-fifths are 
summarily disposed of or held to bail, and only about one-fif- 
teenth are committed for trial. 

Of 64,416 arrests in 1837 — 28,345 were summarily disposed 
of or admitted to bail, and 3,028 committed for trial; while of 
the same number of arrests in 1848 — 27,204 were summarily 
disposed of or admitted to bail, and 6,523 were committed for 
trial. In 1847, the arrests were 2,000 less, the cases summa- 
rily disposed of or held to bail were 3,000 less, and yet the 
commitments for trial were 500 more ! Then again we have 
the proportions reversed in 1843, when 62,000 arrests were 
made, 4,600 were committed for trial, while in 1850 out of 
70,000 arrests, only 4,500 were committed for trial. There is 
a remarkable coincidence between the returns for 1840 and 
1850, notwithstanding the inevitable variance in the population 
and general condition of the cases — there were only 110 more 
arrests in the latter than in the former year, and 433 more 
commitments to prison. This coincidence is the more striking, 
when we find that there were nearly 5,000 more arrests and 
nearly 1,000 more commitments to prison in 1849 than in 
1839 — the year immediately preceding. 

Another remarkable fact is disclosed by a comparison of the 
returns. It is that the increase in commitments for murder. 
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has entirely arisen from female crime ; we subjoin the table 
which proves the fact, but we are unable to offer any explana- 
tion of it. 

Commitments for Murder in England and Wales. 



In the Five Yean. 


Male.. 


Femalea. 


Total. 


1835—1839 

1840 1844 
1845—1849 


223 

221 
205 


92 
126 

160 


815 
347 
365 



Of crime in general, drunkenness is said to be directly an- 
swerable for 52 per cent. : indirectly j says Mr. Clay of Pres- 
ton Gaol, for "all but all." Four-fifths of indictable crime is, 
however, theft without violence; and when this is so much in- 
fluenced by the circumstances of the country as to be increased 
one-fourth in twelve months, it is impossible, with such exces- 
sive fluctuations, to trace the effect of the police system when 
once it has been brought to tolerable efficiency. But the real 
difficulty in the forcible repression of this description of crime 
is, that theft is committed by a separate class of the com- 
munity, who are chained to that course of life by an influence 
stronger than any imaginable police — they must steal or 
starve! Amid the press and struggle for daily bread, the 
honest man can hardly keep his head above water, the thief 
must go down. When character is gone, crime becomes a ne- 
cessity. A thief must steal that he may live to-day, even if 
there was a certainty, and not only a chance, of going to prison 
to-morrow. Beyond a certain point, a perfect police would 
have little effect except in compelling the criminal classes to 
pass a greater portion of their time in prison, and increasing 
the number sentenced to transportation. These unhappy beings 
have generally been born and bred in crime, or have fallen into 
those habits at an age when they are incapable of foreseeing 
the full results of the first step; but the plunge once made, re- 
turn is all but impossible ; during the rest of their lives they 
must live upon the community, either in or out of prison, a 
better or worse system of police fixing the proportion between 
the two. 
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Amx. V^ON VARIATIONS IN THE PRICE OP FOOD AS THEY 
AFFECT THE RATIO OF CRIME AT GIVEN I^ERIODS. 

It is not surprising that in the earnest investigations which 
have been made during the last five and twenty years into the 
extent and causes of crime, various theories should have been 
broached, and some that would not bear scrutiny. When a 
liberal scheme of public education is devised, for instance, and 
means are wanted to sustain it, its advocates will naturally 
avail themselves of all the evidence within their reach to show 
the necessity of the proposed measure ; and it would be strange 
if among other things, they did not inquire into the moral con- 
dition of those communities in which the means of education 
are most narrow or least available. Still more strange would 
it be, if in the absence of other causes for a larger ratio of 
crime in a given district, they should not ascribe to ignorance 
a much larger share of responsibility for it than is really due. 

Those who deny the position that one cardinal cause of crime 
in any community is ignorance, deny on the simple ground 
that the two things (ignorance and crime) cannot in their 
nature operate on each other in the way of cause and eflFect. 
It is not possible, they say, that any sudden change should 
occur in the relative ignorance and knowledge of a nation. 
Their argument would run thus : 

The intelligence of a people is simply the aggregate intelli- 
gence of the units — ^the individuals of whom it consists. These 
units, considered intellectually, do not materially alter, year by 
year. The crime of a nation is committed principally by per- 
sons from fifteen to thirty years of age ; and it must be obvious, 
from the very nature of all intellectual and moral influences, 
that these cannot so change the moral character of a popula- 
tion betwixt one year and another, as to cause the violent oscil- 
lations in the total of crime, which are patent on the face of 
the criminal records, for a period of ten or fifteen years ! In- 
tellectual and moral changes, in an entire people, are, at all 
times slow. The mind and heart of a nation is the mind and 
heart of its population from twenty to fifty years of age. It 
requires thirty years to change all its elements, and it is ob- 
vious, that the primary element of change will be the influx of 
new blood, — those of the population who are successively arriv- 
ing at the age of twenty. Supposing the intellectual an4 moral 
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character of all under twenty years of age, in a particular 
country, to be vastly higher in grade than that of the popula- 
tion above twenty; the general character of the population, as 
indicated by its criminal records, its political action, its litera- 
ture, its benevolent efforts or its religious fervour, could only 
be slowly affected and transmuted for the better ; and it is clear, 
that the process of change would be that of a steady, but almost 
imperceptible ascent. Violent oscillation is on the supposition 
impossible. 

But there is another cause of crime alleged to be in opera- 
tion, corresponding in its mode of action to the varying ratio of 
criminal returns, and not requiring (as ignorance does) a term 
of years to exhibit its influence, viz., variation in the price of 
food. To this is attributed not only a direct increase of crime, 
but a diminution of marriages, which may contribute, in its 
turn, to the same end. 

The fact of an intimate connection between the condition of 
the people, as to employment, &c., and the number of marriages, 
was distinctly pointed out in the 8th Annual Report of the Re- 
gistrar-General of England; and in the 9th Annual Report, the 
connection of crime with the same fact was briefly alluded to. 
But the direct and powerful influence which variations in the 
quantity of food, (and by consequence, variations in the amount 
of employment for labor,) exercises, in augmenting or diminish- 
ing crime, is not fully disclosed. 

It is not to be expected, say the advocates of this theory, 
that the effects of periods of scarcity on the one hand, or of 
abundance on the other, should manifest themselves with in- 
stant precision and force. In other words, it is not in the 
nature of the cause that the effect should be visible the mo- 
ment the cause begins to act. The whole power of the steam 
is completely shut off some time before the velocity of a train 
is checked ; and, vice versa, the whole power of the locomotive 
is in play, simultaneously with its first creeping motion. By 
parallelism, the annual returns do not exhibit, in juxta-posi- 
tion, year by year, variations in the price of corn, and exact- 
ly corresponding variations in the number of marriages, and 
the number of criminal offences; but they do incontestably 
exhibit the unfailing action of a continued high price of food, 
to increase crime and diminish marriages; and vice versa, of a 
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continued low price of food, to decrease crime and increase 
marriages. 

The years 1805, 1806 and 1807, we are told, show a descend- 
vng price of food and of crime, and an ascending number of 
marriages. The price of food rose violently in 1812, as com- 
pared with 1811, and the number ^of crimes rose as violently, 
whilst the number of marriages sunk in a corresponding degree. 
The years 1814 and 1815, in which food was little more than 
half its price in 1812 and 1813, exhibit an extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of marriages, and a great decline in crime 
for 1814, followed by a considerable increase in 1815. The 
latter fact may appear to contradict the theory advanced. It 
is in appearance only. At that particular moment, from some 
unexplained cause, crimes, or rather offences, augmented in 
number. From 1805 to 1815, the average annual number of 
offences was 5407. In 1815, the number was 7818 ; in 1816, 
9091 ; and 1817, 13,982. It is inconceivable that this rise 
could be the effect of a corresponding change in the morality 
of the nation. It is true that, about this time, a large number 
of men, not of the purest ifiorals, were dismissed from the Army 
and Navy ; but the comparative steadiness of crime from 1817 
to 1825, leaves little room to doubt that there must have been 
some great changes in the law at that time, either creating new 
classes of crime, or bringing certain crimes within the cogni- 
zance of the assizes and quarter sessions, which were previously 
disposed of in another manner. The anomaly merits an inves- 
tigation into the history of criminal jurisprudence for the period 
in question, which it is hoped some qualified person will under- 
take. If, as seems probable, the great rise originated in 
changes as respects the administration of law, a great question 
in the history of the national morals will be solved. 

To prove the relation suggested by this theory, the following 
tables are given : 



]}%^%. Tbaks. 1817 to 1810. 



Average 
prieo of 
Wheat. 



X4 4S 



Average of 
Crime. 



13.917 



Average 

of 
Marriagefl. 



184.399 



Chiap YiARfl, I8S0 to 18S3. 



Average 
price of 
Wheat. 



£i\ii 



Average of 
Crime. 



18.P38 



Average 

of 

Marriagea. 



^19!l,948 
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Two Other periods contrast as follows : 



YlABl. 


Deae YsAte. 


YB4ES. 


Cbbap Ybari. 


Arrg. 
price of 
Wheat 


Average 

of 
Crime. 


Average 

of 
Marriage 


Avrg. 
price of 
Wheal. 


Average 

of 
Crime. 


Average 

of 
Marriage 


18S7 to 1831 
1838 to 1843 


X33S 
3SS 


18.057 
S7.930 


817,053 
S43.018 


1833 to 1835 
1844 to 1846 


£9 43 
3133 


31.030 
35,330 


330.106 
381.104 



If the connection between the price of food and the increase 
of crime were so direct and invariable as the supporters of this 
theory maintain, would not the proportion correspond more 
closely ? Would not fifty per cent, advance or decline in the 
price of food, for example, occasion more than six or eight per 
cent, variance in the amount of crime as shown in this exhibit ? 

But the theory under consideration goes further than this, 
and maintains that though periods of distress do not aggravate 
the causes, (whatever they may be,) which lead to the fouler and 
more atrocious offences against the person ; and though it does 
not appear that personal quarrels, mere assaults, are increased by 
them ; nor further, is the increase of simple theft at all remark- 
able, being under the average increase of all crime ; yet it is 
far different with all classes of offences in which practised skill 
and daring, and systematic fraud, are more or less concerned, 
(separately or conjointly ;) as burglaries, highway robberies, house 
and shop breaking, receiving stolen goods, frauds, forgery and 
uttering base coin. All these are fearfully augmented. It would 
seem as if the number, activity, and recklessness of the adult 
classes of the criminal population were greatly increased by the 
action of general distress. 

Not more surely does a period of general distress directly in- 
crease the more serious offences against property, than it indi- 
rectly leads to that class of offences which affect the peace of 
the body, social and political. Forced idleness, with want 
urging on one side, and strong passions and resentments per- 
haps, on the other, is a bad conservator of order. Hence dis- 
content, the imputation of felt evils to social arrangement or to 
particular classes of the community, or to their special and 
peculiar privileges; and as the inevitable sequence — violent 
popular tumults and breaches of the peace. ^ , 
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The excess in this class of offences, comparing the years 1841 
—1843, with 1844—1846, is 90 per cent. ! 

In round numbers, the difference in the totals of all offen- 
ces for the periods compared, was 6000 (the actual numbers in 
1844 — 1846, being adjusted to the population at that time,) and 
it appears that nearly one-seventh of this increase consists of 
acts of insubordination and resistance to civil authority. 

Probably the whole extent to which all crime is affected and 
the precise proportions in which particular classes are affected 
by the pressure of general distress, will be most clearly ex- 
hibited by the following tabular view, in which the respective 
ratios are given, and the ratio of excess is stated in millionth 
parts ; in other words, the numbers in the first and second 
columns show how many offences of each class there were in the 
respective periods, in each million of the population. 



CLA88 OF OFFENCES. 


1841 

to 

1843 


1844 

to 
1846 


Percent^ 
a^e ex- 
cess 1844 
to 1846 

over 
1841 to 

1843. 


Percent- 
age ex- 
cess 1841 
to 1843 

over 
1844 to 

1846. 


No. 1. Serious Offences - - 

" 2. Assaults 

" 3. Offences a^inst ^ 
Property, withVio- > 

lence ) 

" 4. Simple Larcenies - 
** 5. All other Larcenies 
** 6. Embezzlements, - > 

Frauds, &c. - - 
" 7. Riots, Seditions, &c. 
" a All other Offences - 


76 
45 

142 

1064 
226 

118 

115 
133 


77 
45 

95 

873 
212 

94 

61 

88 


1 
Par 

... 


Pm 
50 

20 

7 

25 

90 
50 


Total. 


1919 


1545 


... 


25 



Moreover it is maintained, that the operation of these causes 
is very diverse upon the agricultural and manufacturing classes 
of the population. The results are presented by placing in 
juxtaposition the average ratio of crime to population in the 
two years 1836 and 1845, in five manufacturing and five agri- 
cultural counties respectively, as compared with 1841. The 
relation of the middle column to the other two is unmistake- 
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Five Manufacturing Counties. 



COUNTY. 


1836. 


1841. 


1845. 


Crime, 1 
in 
568 
582 
614 
468 
1115 

£2 8 6 


Crime, 1 
in 
387 
417 
441 
405 
750 

£3 4 4 


Crime, 1 
in 
744 
621 
687 
529 
1088 

£2 10 10 


Chester 

Lancaster - - . - 

Stafford 

Warwick .... 

York 

Price of Wheat per 
quarter .... 



Five Agricultural Counties. 



COUNTY. 


1836. 


1841. 


1845. 


Crime, 1 
in 
898 
845 
689 
624 
502 


Crime, 1 
in 
755 
859 
570 
634 
400 


Crime, 1 
in 
766 
851 
589 
638 
516 


Devon 

Lincoln 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Somerset .... 



We have briefly alluded to this topic as one of no ordinary 
interest. It probably never enters into the calculations of 
most of our statesmen, what influence a particular line of 
policy may have in augmenting or reducing the ratio of crime 
through fluctuations in trade and commerce ; and yet it is obvious, 
that whatever legislation unsettles the course of common busi- 
ness, or sensibly diminishes the means of living among the mass 
of the community, is productive of incalculable social and moral 
evils, however it may increase public or private resources. 

It may be laid down, as a principle, that all comparison of 
the degrees of morality at specific intervals must have reference 
to periods which are alike in their social circumstances. It has 
been affirmed that seasons of dear food, far more powerfully 
affect the ratio of crime in the manufacturing than in the agri- 
cultural counties. It is obvious, (says a late writer on the sub- 
ject,) that it is, at least, only to blink the consideration of a 
difficulty, to neglect this difference in the intensity of action 
betwixt the two classes of counties ; and the more especially as 
* is quite evident, on the very face of the comparison, that the 
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specific action of periods of distress does not impede the on- 
ward progress of certain moral causes which are at work in the 
manufacturing counties, and which are decisively indicated by 
the re-action in the amount of crime already noticed, when 
those periods have passed. 

But the rationale of that more intense action may be de- 
manded. It is not difficult to make it out. 

Whatever the price of food may be, (always excepting pro- 
longed periods,) the number of persons employed in agriculture 
is not greatly affected. 

An advance in the price of food affects the demand for manu- 
facturing labor, through its action on the demand for the com- 
modities on which that labor is employed. The great consumers 
are the middle and operative classes. The most important 
item of expenditure with the entire of the latter class, and a 
considerable portion of the former, is that of food. 

The period of bad harvests, from 1838 to 1842, furnishes illus- 
tration of the cumulative action of a protracted period of dear 
food. The action of the directly opposite case, viz. — of a low 
price of food, and especially if continuous, establishes the prin- 
ciple enunciated. With the good harvest of 1842, the tide of 
employment, which had been ebbing since 1838, turned ; and it 
continued to flow until the potato blight of 1846. 

The demonstration of the intense action of periods of distress 
in augmenting crime generally, and its special intensity in aug- 
menting crime in the manufacturing districts, is too complete and 
palpable (says the same writer) to be met any longer by the flip- 
pant iteration of the cuckoo note, " that poverty does not in- 
crease criminal offences.*' The immediate cause of such crimes 
as come before the courts and magistrates may not be poverty, 
probably just because the crimes may be, in few, if any cases, 
the first which the criminals have committed. Tlie fact remains, 
and it is undeniable, that in periods of general distress and 
destitution, crimes of all kinds, except the more serious offences 
against the person, and simple assaults, are increased 24 per 
cent, on the average of all England, and on the average of the 
five principal manufacturing districts, 51 per cent. ; that crimes 
against property, accompanied with violence^ are increased 60 
per cent, on the average of all England, and 103 per Ci^nt. on 
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the average of the five principal manufacturmg districts ; and 
that breaches of the peace, sedition, &c., are increased 90 per 
cent, on the average of all England, and 164 per cent, on the 
average of the five manufacturing counties. 

The fact may safely be assumed, that there is at all times, and 
probably in every country advanced in civilization, a large class 
of persons, bordering, as to pecuniary circumstances, on absolute 
destitution, and, as to morality, on the verge of open outrage of 
the laws, governmental or moral, which that country acknow- 
ledges. It is to deny the experience of all past and all exist- 
ing nations, to afiSrm the contrary. Nor is it much less a 
repudiation of all experience to assert, that any degree of 
wisdom in the management of human affairs, or in the appliance 
of moral means, which is conceivable, as a practicable, realiz- 
able thing, will never entirely eradicate the class in question. 
Even in seasons of general prosperity, there are but too many 
in the social and moral condition indicated. That condition 
may be accurately described in one short sentence, as one of 
imminent exposure to the temptations which always accompany 
destitution and idleness, and a moral power of resistance which is 
all but worthless. The class so situated, is sadly too large a one 
at all times ; but in periods of great depression in trade, and 
consequent suffering amongst the operative classes, it is rapidly 
augmented in number by the less educated and less morally 
disciplined, who cannot stand the fiery ordeal of protracted 
idleness, and its inevitable concomitant, protracted temptation. 
The longer the period of commercial prostration, the more 
active are the elements of evil. Day by day, the criminal class 
is augmented, and day after day stereotypes in bolder relief 
every phase and characteristic of the moral evil which is at 
work. The occasion|il act becomes a constant habit ; principle 
is overlaid, and conscience drugged and stupified. And whilst 
the direct incentives to evil conduct are daily multiplied in 
number and aggravated in force, all the sweet persuasives to 
virtuous conduct are neutralized, or else, contrariwise, they 
rouse only feelings of anger or desperation. Thus home, wife, 
family, are regarded with bitterness ; bitterness brings discon- 
tent, and discontent ends in a malignant feeling towards all 
that is happier than itself. Nor does the return to prosperity 
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obliterate the evil which a long cycle of distress has produced. 
Work may be resumed, and the former comforts gladden the 
household, but the trail and slime of the moral evil which has 
dwelt in the heart and ruled there, remains, and will evidence 
itself in a thousand forms. Self-respect has been seriously 
damaged, the sentiments have become polluted, the restraints 
on vicious or dishonest conduct weakened, — the whole man is 
morally degraded, and, in the majority of cases, the former 
standard is never regained. Nor can it admit of a doubt, that 
many, very many, are thrown off in every period of severe dis- 
tress, from the ranks of the industrious and virtuous, who never 
return to them, but enter upon a career of vicious indulgence, 
fed by marauding on the rest of society, which terminates in 
penal suffering, or in a death of misery and horror ! 



A»T. VX^TWENTYFIRST REPORT OF UNION BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY, OCT. 19, 1862. 

A timely bequest of $5000 has enabled this valuable institu- 
tion to obtain a permanent place of business in the city, at the 
comer of Seventh and Sansom streets. As the efficiency of 
their operations will be doubtless increased by this arrangement, 
the need of continued and increased aid from the benevolent, is 
obvious. Upwards of 12,000 visits to the poor were paid last 
year — a voluntary and gratuitous service of great value, in 
which 250 ladies have shared. Of the individuals visited, 1392 
were cases of sickness. 

Five thousand six hundred and forty-five garments have been 
distributed ; also one hundred and three cords of wood, and 
seven hundred and forty-seven tons of coal, besides the money 
— contributions of the visitors. 

The recent annual report acknowledges a gift of three hun* 
dred tons of coal from the miners and coal-dealers of the 
Schuylkill region, and the carriage of the same without charge 
by the Reading Railroad Company, all of which was distributed 
to a grateful poor, and contributed largely to their comfort. 

It . also speaks very plainly of the mischiefs that flow from 
street-begging, and for which those only are responsible who en- 
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courage the beggars. No matter how praiseworthy the motive 
in the donor, such a practice is a premium upon idleness, which 
is the parent of vice ; and begets intemperance and kindred 
evils, which lead to crime. It has been computed that a sum 
exceeding one hundred thousand dollars is annually given to 
perambulating street-beggars in this city ; and the successful ef- 
forts of a family of children in this capacity have often been 
known to cause an entire suspension of all physical labor on the 
part of the parents ; thus converting what was intended to be a 
blessing by the donors, into a positive curse ; and the support of 
that other class of "professional" female beggars, who may be 
seen daily in our streets, in summer as well as in winter, some- 
times with their own, and sometimes carrying hired children in 
their arms to excite the public sympathy in their favor, tends 
also to increase vice by maintaining dishonesty and indolence, 
and hence is a crying evil ! 

It is deeply to be regretted that persons of whom we might 
expect better things, are so ready to yield to such solicitations, 
and thus oftentimes present the strongest motives to a contin- 
uance of idle and vagrant habits. 

The gates or the doors of our principal hotels are constantly 
besieged by swarms of beggars — ^men and women, boys and 
girls, black and white, all commingling and eager to clutch what- 
ever comes within reach. Their visits are seldom unrewarded. 
There are scores of dwelling houses at which a succession of 
these miserable wanderers make their daily calls, and which 
they are encouraged to repeat. Vagrant boys and girls also 
stroll all over the city, sometimes alone and sometimes in 
groups, creeping up alleys and into yards of which the gates 
are carelessly left open. Sometimes they are seeking provi- 
sion, and sometimes chips or fragments of boards or whatever 
else may serve for fuel. The boldness with which they seem 
to appropriate to themselves whatever is moveable and exposed 
to plunder, is surprising. How many paupers and convicts are 
annually supplied from this motley multitude of idle vagrants, 
we do not pretend to say ; but doubtless enough to turn every 
dollar that is given to street-beggars, into a tax of five or ten 
dollars upon the community at large. 
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Abt. vil—county prison. 

We do not know how far public sentiment may be relied on 
as a correction of prison-abuses, but we are quite satisfied that 
the state of the County Prison is such as the enlightened 
public sentiment of such a community as ours, would not 
tolerate without clear evidence of its necessity. We are aware 
that many of the evils attending the present administration 
of that prison, are beyond the reach of any remedy that the 
Inspectors can apply. Some of them are incident to the 
structure of the buildings, and others to the double charac- 
ter of the institution as a Penitentiary and a House of deten- 
tion. But there are many respects in which an improved state 
of the prison is not only practicable, but indispensable to the 
ends of its establishment — not only demanded by humanity, 
but by true economy. The public prints inform us that the 
extraordinary number of rioters and of offenders against the 
laws regulating the currency, has over-stocked the prison, so 
that, on the 18th of December, it was needful to put two or 
three prisoners together. If experience and observation are 
not entirely at fault in such matters, it were cheaper in the 
end to build three cells, with the expectation that two of them 
would never be occupied, than one cell for three prisoners 
indiscriminately thrown together. The rapidity with which 
such an association multiplies convict-recruits has been plainly 
demonstrated, and we presume nothing short of stern necessity 
would be regarded as a justification of it. 

We trust a wise and enlightened legislature will not withhold 
from the Inspectors of the prison any powers or resources 
which are needful to enable them to make it what we must 
presume they desire it to be — an efficient penitentiary for con- 
victs and a suitable place of custody for those who are supposed 
to be innocent till they are proved guilty. 



Aet. viil— house of correction. 

We are not informed of the exact position of this enterprise, 
which excited considerable attention a few months since, and 
of which we advised the readers of this Journal. We trust it 
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is only awaiting a favorable opportunity to secure legislative 
authority and aid, and that it will soon assume a definite and 
tangible form. The moment we can have opened, under pro- 
per regulations, a place where able-bodied persons of idle, va- 
grant, and intemperate habits can be employed, with proper 
classification as to age, sex, color, character, and capacity, and 
in occupations that shall be sufficiently profitable to defray the 
expense of their living, and afford some little overplus to them- 
selves as a reward of their industry, an immediate diminution 
will be seen in the ranks of drunkards, brawlers, beggars, pau- 
pers, and all the lower grades of criminal offenders. 



Abt. IX.— EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. 

The Visiting Committee of this institution reported, on the 
30th of October, 343 visits to the convicts. The general con- 
dition of the prison is represented as cleanly and comfortable, 
and a good degree of health is enjoyed by the prisoners. One 
of the committee inspected a list of a considerable number of 
discharged convicts, whose present position in life and perse- 
verance in good conduct exemplifies the advantage of separa- 
tion. And on the other hand, one of the convicts (now in 
custody, and who is very respectably connected by birth) states 
that when first thrown into prison in Walnut street, he was 
innocent of the crime alleged against him, but the acquaint- 
ances he formed there pursued him ever after, and by tempting 
him to drink led him into a criminal course ! 

The whole number in confinement at the date of the Visiting 
Committee's report, was 266. 

On the 4th of December, the committee report 352 visits 
made to the convicts, and their general health to be better 
than that of the community at large at this season of the year. 
Eight prisoners were supplied with clothing, on their discharge, 
from the wardrobe of one of the committee and a few friends. 
Garments which might otherwise be of little use to the owner, 
may, in this way, be put to a benevolent end. 

Total number of convicts in custody at the dat^ of report, 268. 
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Aet. X*— prison-escapes. 



It is much to be regretted that escapes from prison have be- 
come so common. The ease with which they are often effected, 
doubtless contributes to give the impression that the consequen- 
ces of crime are not, after all, so very formidable. There is, 
first, the chance of escaping detection at all ; then (2) the chance 
of escaping from the officer between arrest and trial ; (3.) the 
chance of getting off on straw-bail ; (4.) the chance of being 
acquitted ; — (6.) the chance of escape from a long term of im- 
prisonment, and, though last not least, (6.) the chance of a par- 
don. All these together render penal suffering for crime a re- 
mote contingency. We lately noticed the escape of seven pri- 
soners in one gang from the prison of a sister city. The lock 
of the cell door was opened with a skeleton key made of bone, 
and the wall scaled by means of a rope ladder, constructed of 
materials furnished by some of their friends visiting them. 

It is stated that only three guards were on duty night and 
day, for a prison population of 100. If this uncontradicted 
representation may be relied on, the absence of due vigilance 
is sufficiently obvious. If the two hundred dollars offered per 
head for the apprehension of the fugitives, had been expended 
upon proper precautions against their escape, the public would 
have been large gainers. 

More recently, two desperate fellows effected their escape 
from the Petersburg (Va.) prison, killing two persons who at- 
tempted to defeat their object. They were pursued, one of 
them re-captured, and the other finding his re-capture inevita- 
ble, drew a pistol and shot himself. Where they obtained their 
deadly weapons is not stated. 

Another case occurred but a few days ago of an escape of 
two burglars from a prison-van, while the officer, who had 
charge of them, stopped for a witness. The statement in the 
public prints was, that "the door of the van was not locked, but 
the hasp was secured by the padlock, which was put into the 
staple. Two female witnesses sat with the officer, on the out- 
side of the door. Although the officer says he kept a strict eye 
upon the door, it was somehow or other quickly opened, and 
the criminals got off." ,.g,^^, ,^ Google 
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Pennsylvania — Reformation of Drunkards^Thr, S. Humes, of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, who died lately, bequeathed ^^2000 towards erecting an 
asylum for the reformation of drunkards. 

Charitable Institutions. — Pennsylvania /Tofpitei.— Sixteen hundred 
and eighty-nine patients were admitted during the year, of whom only 139 
died, and 143 remain under care. 

Institution for the B/tnd— Admitted during the year, 34 pupils ; dis- 
charged, 25 ; died, 1 ; present number, 143. 

Institution for Deqf and Dumb. — Admitted during the year, 13; dis- 
charged, 12 ; died, 2 ; present number, 106. 

Philadelphia Penal and Pauper Returns. — Almshouse, — ^The larg- 
est number of inmates of the Blockley Almshouse was 2,323 in February, 
and the smallest 1,805 in September — average 1,970. 

Eastern State Penitentiart/.^ln custody January 1, 1852, 310 ; received 
during the year, 106 white and 11 colored males; 4 white and 1 colored 
females, or a total of 124 recruits. There were discharged in the mean 
time 106 white males, and 7 white females ; 34 colored males, and 4 colored 
females ; total, 153 — leaving now in custody 261. 

County Pmon.— Total received for trial, 3,931. The largest number 
in any one month was 375 in July; monthly average, 327 ; vagrants com- 
mitted, 902 ; the largest number bemg 119 in October, and the smallest 51 
in January. Disorderly persons for breaches of the peace, 5,821 ; the largest 
number being 665 in August, and the smallest 296 in January. Fifty-two of 
the commitments were of apprentices, and one-third of these were in May. 
The total number of commitments was 10,859. The largest monthly return 
was 1,058 in July, and the same in August Adding 313 sentenced to hard 
labor, we have a total for the year of 11,818 commitments, or 1 of every 41 
of the largest figure of our population ! Number remaining in custody, 641 
The following is a summary of returns for the last six years : 

1847, 5,390, 1850, 8,106, 

1848, 4,540, 1851, 11,510, 

1849, 6,207, 1852, ll,8ia 

MoRTALFTY OP PHILADELPHIA. — ^Thc wholc number of deaths in the city 
and county of Philadelphia in 1852 was 10,245, in which number are in* 
eluded 514 still born children. If the annual returns of mortality increased 
in proportion to the returns of criminal institutions, we should think it high 
time to take some efficient measures for sanitary improvement 

Philadelphia Dispensary. — The report of this useful and efficient 
charity, for the year just closed, shows that the large^umber of 9604 
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patients had been under care ; of whom only 154 died. The expenses 
were less than 83000. Rev. Dr. Mayer, President; John W. Whitall, 
Treasurer. 

The Home Missionary Society of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia received last year, in pecuniary contributions, over $11,000, which 
was expended in advancmg the object of the Society. In the course of 
the year, assistance was extended to five thousand and eighty-two fami- 
lies, among whom were distributed thirteen hundred and eighteen orders 
for coal, chiefly half tons ; eight hundred and sixteen orders for wood, 
twenty-eight hundred and thirty-five orders for food, two hundred and 
eighty-eight small sums of money to the sick and dying, and thirty-four 
hundred and sixty new and second-hand garments. 

An office has been rented in a central position, at which applications 
for relief will be received and cards are to be fiirnished by contributors 
and members to persons needing assistance. 



New York. — The last report of the Inspectors of the State prisons shows 
an aggregate of 1714 convicts. Seventy-five of these are females, and are 
kept at Sing-Sing, as the other prisons do not admit female convicts. The 
number in each prison is as follows : — Sing-Smg, 830 ; Auburn, 771 ; Clin- 
ton, 113. Of these, 658 have been committed during the past year. The 
receipts and expenditures for the year were : Sing-Sing, receipts $87,135.83 ; 
expenditures, 979,506.82. Auburn, receipts $78,764.56; expenditures, 
$88,546. Clinton, receipts $25,860.10 ; expenditures, $25,058.13. Show- 
ing a loss on the penitentiary account of between two and three thousand 
dollars. Convicts pardoned from the three prisons, 104, or about one in 
every sixteen ! 

New York Poor. — The following is the census for the month of Sep- 
tember: Almshouse, 1032; Bellevue Hospital, 489; Children at nurse, 174; 
City Prison, 297 ; Colored Home, 215 ; Colored Orphan Asylum, 110 ; Lu- 
natic Asylum, 550; Nursery, 1109 ; Nursery Hospital, 200 ; Penitentiary, 
824; Penitentiary Hospital, 280; Small-pox Hospital, 12; total, in-doors, 
5292; out-door poor, 1034. Grand total, 6326. Expenditures, $46,934.56. 

It is in contemplation to establish in the districts of New York city, 
in which destitute and neglected children most abound, daily schools, and 
to attract the children to them by the gratuitous supjply of one wholesome 
meal every day. If the children can thus be allured to attend and receive 
competent moral and intellectual culture, the gain would be vastly on the 
side of the city if each meal cost fifty cents per head ; whereas it will pro- 
bably cost less than two. 

A hospital for sick children is also contemplated. Thirteen of every 
twenty deaths in that city are of children under 10 years of age. In the 
State at large, the proportion is only 1 to 67. 

New York City Police. — ^The report of the police department of New 
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York city, for the six months ending July 1, 1852, shows the nomber of 
arrests to have been 16,420. Of this number, 2624 were ofifences of a yio- 
lent nature afifainst the person, viz.. Assault with intent to kill, 87; assault 
and battery, 2208 ; assaulting policemen, 89 ; attempt at rape,?; fighting 
in the streets, 236 ; murder, 13 ; rape, 11 ; robbery in the first degree, 43. 
There were 2146 ofiences reported as having been committed against pro- 
perty ; of which number, 1311 (more than one-half) were petit larcenies. 

On the 9th of December, six men were lying in the City Prison of New 
York, under sentence of death. 

In the same city, there are some seven thousand grog-shops, of which 
fifleen hundred are known to be unlicensed. 

New York Association for Improving the Condition op the Poor. 
— The Ninth Annual Report shows that the receipts during the past year 
amounted to 934,577.95, and the payments to $33,565.07, leaving a balance 
of 81012.88 in the hands of the treasurer. The Board of Management 
report that during the year 29,515 persons were relieved. Of this number, 
6569 made application for aid, and the remainder were sought out by the 
Visiting Committees 

A Month's Crime. — A record of the public ofiences in the city of 
New York very recently, for the space of four weeks, specifies four certain 
murders and two suspected ; six cases of attempts to murder ; nine cases 
of stabbing; three cases of shooting ; nineteen savage assaults, and ''any 
number of like ofiences of a less aggravated character." 

City Hospital. — During the year ending last August, nearly four thou- 
sand surgical patients were under treatment for diseases which are classi- 
fied as General, Ophthalmic, and Syphilitic. 

Patients remaining in the hospital Sept. 1, 1851 - - 836 

Admitted during Uie year ending Sept 1, 1852 - - 3600 

Total under treatment - - - - 3036 

Discharged during the year ----- 3524 

Died 72 

Total 3506 

Remaining in the hospital Sept 1, 1852 - - - 340 

Per centage of mortality on cases treated, 1 5-6. 

Natives and Foreigners. — The following paragraph (the statements 
of which we suppose to be authentic) is a suggestive item in the current 
intelligence of the day : — 

New York city, in 1850, according to the United States census, con- 
tained 515,547. By the tables prepared in the census office, it appears 
that of that population only 277,752 were American bom, the whole of the 
remainder being of foreign birth, numbering 237,795 persons. Of that 
number, 133,730 were Iri«h, 55,476 Germans, 22,824 English, 4940 French, 
3172 British-American, and the remainder of various countries. Of those 
bom in the United States, 234,843 were born in the State of New York, 
being less than the number of those born in foreign countries. Thirteen 
thousand two hundred and fifly-five were bora in New Jersey, and 5,283 in 
Pennsylvania. ^s'^'^^ 
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MASsACHt7BBrrB.^We learn from a recent report of the Marshal of the 
city of Boston, that the whole number of places where liquor is sold in that 
city is 1,500. American dealers, 490; Germans and Swedes, 110; Irishy 
900; sold m cellars, 310 ; above ground, 1,190 ; male dealers, 1,^4; female 
dealers, 126. Sold in oyster and ice cream saloons, 65 ; bowling alleys, 
90; buildings for same, 14; groceries, 469; other places, 1,031. All first 
class hotels, except four, have an open bar for the sale of liquor ! In answer 
to the eight interrogatories, requiring him to give an opinion of the means 
best calculated to check the progress of crime and intemperance, whereby 
the taxes are greatly increased and the reputation of the city injured, the 
Marshal replies, ** Execute the laws,*^ 

Three State Almshouses and farms are about to be erected by the State, 
each large enough to accommodate five hundred inmates. They are all 
situated on the line of rail-roads, and we suppose the object to be to relieve 
the public of the enormous burden of State paupers, who were formerly taken 
into the county poor houses, and the expense of their support charged to the 
State Treasury^ Much abuse was found to arise from permitting towns to 
receive and charge for the support of such paupers. If the new establish- 
ments are placed under strict governments, and every State pauper who 
has strength is made to work for his living, it will not only save much of 
the pauper tax, but will sensibly diminish crime. Work, steady wholesome 
work, is a grand antidote to both evils. 

County Prison Burned. — The County Prison in Worcester, Mass., took 
fire on the night of November 22. The papers state that ** the fire had ob- 
tained much headway, when discovered, and the greatest exertion was ren- 
dered n<.>ce8sary to save the inmates, many of whom were still asleep. 
Four insane persons, confined in the prison, were smothered to death. Five 
men and twenty-four women were rescued. The origin of the fire is un- 
known." 

A correspondent in Worcester, of whom we made inquiry, has kindly 
furnished the following information : 

** Our State Lunatic Hospital is so crowded, that from time to time the 
trustees are obliged to relieve it from old and hopeless cases, in order to 
admit new patients and recent cases to the benefits of the institution. To 
this end, they are authorized to return them to the counties from which 
they came, and if dangerous to be at large, they are confined in the Jails 
or Houses of Correction. 

** To meet this emergency in this county, our commissioners had recently 
added a wing to the old prison, for the purpose of keeping this class of 
prisoners and females committed to the House of Correction for crime. 

** It was in the lower story of this wing that the fire occurred. In that 
wing were ten insane women and five insane men confined in separate 
cells or aoartments in the lower story. In the two stories above there were 
fourteen female convicts. In the old prison there were at the same time 
about sixty more confined. In respect to the fire, I know nothing * beyond 
what has been published.' '* 

Massachusetts State Reform School contained a short time since 
344 boys, with proper accommodations for only 220. The additions to the 
building, which will double its accommodations, was expected to be ready 
for occupancy about the first of January current ^ i 
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The Tbuant Law.— The law for the prevention of truancy from school 
is hein^ efficiently enforced in Boston, with the happiest effect, as we have 
stated m another connection in the present number. The officer who hac 
the matter under his superintendence, reports that he has induced, within 
the past six weeks, 149 children to attend school regularly. Of this 
number, 54 were absentees, and 96 were habitual truants ! Of the absen- 
tees 19 were girls, and 35 boys. Of the truants, 7 were girls and 88 boya 
Of the whole number, 121 were children of foreign parents, and 28 were 
children of Americans. But five have been sent away, three of whom are 
at the House of Reformation, one at the Reform School, and one at the 
Farm School. Seven of the children whose cases have received attention 
from the officer, have parents in the House of Correction. Five were 
orphans without any home, the fathers of two are in the State Prison, and 
one child has been abandoned by its parents. 

Fires in Boston for the Year Ending September 1, and their 
Causes. — Whole number, 134; incendiary, 26; bed clothes, beds, bedding, 
and clothing taking fire firom lamps, 8 ; from fire crackers, 7 ; from children 
playing wim matches, 3; caraphene, 6; explosion of gas, 2; fi'om defects in 
the erection of furnaces, chimneys and flues, 33 ; from stoves and stove 
pipes, 4 ; spontaneous combustion, 2 ; from a lamp set in a bureau, 1 ; rags 
in attic windows taking fire from a spark, 1 ; kindlings in a closet taking 
fire, 1 ; hot ashes in a box, 1 ; box taking fire from stove, 1 ; from slacking 
of lime, 1. 

The cause of one large fire, which destroyed about $150,000 worth of 
property, is supposed to have originated from boys playing with fire crack- 
ers in an unoccupied stable ; and the cause of the burning of the Tremont 
Temple, was either a defect in the flues, or the breaking of a camphene 
lamp. 



Ohio. — In the Ohio Legislature a resolution has been introduced, looking 
to a provision by law for appropriating a portion of the earnings of the pri- 
soners in the Penitentiary to the families of such criminals. 



Maryland Lunatic Asylum. — The site for the new Lunatic Asylum 
of the State of Maryland has been finally fixed by the commissioners, and 
the buildmgs are to be commenced forthwith. The location is one of the 
finest near Baltimore. The building, situated on a farm of 130 acres, is to 
be 700 feet long by 42 wide, three stories high, and to accommodate 250 
patients. 



South Carolina. — The Executive Message to the present Legislature 
of this State, refers in very plain terms to " the bad construction of the 
State prisons— the evils arising from the present prison discipline— the de- 
moralizing tendency of public executions— and the doubtful propriety of 
whipping as a mode of punishment" 

We should think it was high time for a State so ancient and renowned as 
South Carolina, to deserve a more flattering exhibition of such an impor- 
tant branch of its administration. 
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General Items. — Of deaf and dumb there are 9091 white, and 632 
colored, in the United States. Of the last, 489 are slaves. Of the white 
population, there is one deaf mute to 2151 persons ; of free colored, one to 
3005 ; of slaves, one to 6552. Of blind persons, the census returns 9702 ; 
7999 of whom are white, and 1705 colored ; 1211 of the latter being slaves. 
Of insane persons, the census reports 15,768, divided thus, 15,156 whites, 
321 free colored persons, and 291 slaves. Of idiots, 15,706 ; of whom 
14,230 are whites, 436 free colored, 1040 slaves. 

Crime. — The whole number of persons convicted of crime in the United 
States, for the year ending the first of June, 1850, was about 27,000. Of 
these 13,000 were natives, and 14,000 foreign born. The whole number 
in prison on the first day of June was about 6700, of whom 4300 were 
native, and 2460 foreign. 

Infanticide is reported in the London papers to have increased fearfully 
among the factory operatives and agricultural laborers of England, caused 
it is said, by their abject poverty and dire necessitiea Burial clubs, which 
are mutual assistance institutions, formed among these poor persons for 
good objects, only increase the extent of the crime; as many are driven, by 
want, to murder their infants in order to obtain from these societies the few 
pounds of funeral money they give ! It is stated that in Leeds there are, 
as nearly as can bo estimated, about three hundred infants murdered yearly ! 

Pure Vinegar. — When we consider in how many forms vinegar is used 
by all classes of people, and especially by the poor and sick, its purity be- 
comes quite important. There is now nothing in our country to prevent 
the general use of a spurious or adulterated article, both for medicinal and 
colinary purposes, except the taste of the purchaser. 

In London there is an analytical sanitary commission of eminent chemists 
and doctors, appointed to analyze the articles which are daily used by the 
people, and sold wholesale and retail. They report the names of those 
whose articles are adulterated, who are amenable to law, and those whose 
articles are pure. The late report of the committee states, with regard to 
vinegar and its adulterations, that out of twenty-eight samples purchased 
at the house of various retailers in dififerent parts of the city, and the pro- 
ductions of almost every maker of any note by whom the entire metropolis 
and its suburbs are supplied, only lour out of the above number were free 
from sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol ; that twenty-four were adulterated with 
that powerful and corrosive mineral acid ; that two contained it in a small 
quantity only ; that in three it was present in considerable amount ; that 
twelve contained it in quite a large amount ; and that in seven it was 
present in immense quantities. The report then publishes, as usual, the 
names of the parties selling, and the makers of the adulterated articles, 
together with the names of the makers (unfortunately only four) and ven- 
^ ders of the pure article. 

In and out, or the Shades op Criminality. — Picking a pocket outside 
the Crystal palace exhibition, was punished with nine months imprison- 
ment, at hard labor ; while a pick-pocket who committed a similar offence 
inside, was punished with seven years transportation ! We do not mention 
this circumstance to bring reproach upon the law, (which is doubtless very 
just and reasonable,) but to suggest that where it is possible, without any 
prejudice to society, the severity of the punishment should be determined 
by the actual turpitude of the offences, rather than by any technical differ- 
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ence in their nature. If each seeming incongmities could be avoided, and 
none of the subetantial ends of ju^tice sacrificed, it might perhaps prevent 
some of the hostility which is felt towards the institutions of government* 
by those who never look beneath the surface. 

How much of the salutary fhiit of punishment is utterly lost by reason 
of the sense of supposed injustice that is done to the culprit ! We are 
aware that 

None e*er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law; 

but we have no doubt that the aiinds of many convicts are steeled against 
all good impressions by needless incongruities in the dispensation of punish- 
ments. 



Fruits op Christianity. — Amongst the many fruits of Christianity 
which have appeared wherever the gospel of Jesus Christ has been pro- 
claimed, and which are to the praise and glory of Qod, we may enumerate 
the various charitable institutions that have been set on foot for the relief of 
the destitute and afllicted. The metropolis of Great Britain is distinguished 
fbr institutions of this character. There are in London, at the present time, 
12 general medical hospitals ; 50 medical charities for special purposes ; 35 
general dispensaries; 12 institutions for the preservation of life and public 
morals; 18 for the purpose of reclaiming the fallen and staying the progrress 
of crime; 26 fbr the mitigation of destitution and special cases of amictioD ; 
14 for aiding the resources of the industrious ; 11 asylums for the blind, 
deaf, and dumb ; upwanls of 1(K) colleges, hospitals, and asylums for the 
Effed ; 31 asylums for orphan and for necessitous children ; and all this ex- 
clusive of those legal provisbns which are made for the relief of the poor, 
the funds of which are raised from the public. 

The income of these various public institutions and others which exist in 
the metropolis for charitable and religious purposes, arising out of voluntary 
contributions, amounts to five millions of dollars. 

None can look without satisfaction upon this vast apparatus for ihe miti- 
gation or removal of human dbtress. Our many hospitals, asylums, infir- 
maries, &c., are like beautiful blossoms upon that ever-waving tree of life. 
Institutions like these were unknown until Christianity had taught to man- 
kind the great truth of that common brotherhood which exists l^tween the 
creatures of one Creator and the members of one family, for whom the great 
Redeemer shed His blood. The Apostle points to this as an evidence of 
love to Crod : '* He who loveth God, loveth his brother also." And although 
it is to be feared that much of the stream of benevolence flows from sources 
fiir less pure than the fountain of love to the Saviour, yet let us rejoice that^ 
Christianity has so far proved its immense superiority to every other form of 
religion, that it has awakened sympathies which, but for its influence, would 
never have been felt ; that it has opened fountains of blessing to mankind, 
even in temporal relations which, but fbr its talismanic touch, would forever 
have been sealed up ; and that, in so doing, it has verified in a measure the 
saving of inspiration, ** godliness is profitable unto all things, having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and also of that which is to come.'* 
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Amx. IMMORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OP CONVICTS. 

The readers of this Journal need not be told that we are not 
very sanguine in our expectations of the permanent reformation 
of the mass of convicts. There are doubtless instances enough 
of success in such efforts to warrant and encourage them, and 
we are not to suppose that they are ever wholly useless. The 
true position for us to take is this. The earlier we address 
ourselves to the cultivation of right principles and habits in a 
human being, the more hopeful is the prospect of success ; but 
tlyre is a power in truth and love, which has not seldom over- 
came the most sturdy depravity ; and while we have the pro- 
mpt and example of Him who " came not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance," to prompt and stimulate our efforts 
in that direction, we have His promise too, that whatever is 
done in His name, and out of love to Him, shall in no wise lose 
its reward. 

It is under the influence of these views that we have looked 
with interest and anxiety to the religious and moral influences 
which enter into the discipline of our penitentiaries. To no 
section of their annual reports, do we turn with more eagerness 
than to that from the chaplain or moral instructor ; and though 
now and then a well-digested and satisfactory account is fur- 
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nished, we are often compelled to be content with very vague* 
generalities. A specimen of the religious discourses addressed 
to these unhappy congregations ; a true sketch of a dialogue 
on some religious or moral topic held with one of them in his 
cell; a synopsis of a month's labors, showing the various 
methods employed, direct and incidental, to reach the sympa- 
thies, and awaken better motives and desires of the heart, or a 
brief analysis of those obstacles to moral and religious influences, 
which may be properly regarded as peculiar to prison life, — all 
these, or any of them would greatly relieve the monotony of 
the reports of chaplains and moral instructors, and would add 
materially to our means of judging of the fitness of their labors 
to the character and circumstances of those on whom they are 
bestowed. We are often favored with such specimens of the 
various methods in which instruction in secular knowledge is- 
conveyed to the ignorant, and enabled to choose between them 
according to their apparent appropriateness. Why should not 
the like opportunity be afforded in respect to the more difficult 
and perplexing task of enlightening adult ignorance, counter- 
acting deeply-depraved tendencies, and up-rooting established 
habits of evil ? 

It was with the hope of bringing this important department 
of our penitentiary discipline more distinctly to view, and of 
making its principles more practical and definite, that the 
Prison Society recently took the subject up, and referred it to 
a committee for consideration and report. 

At the meeting in January last a full report was submitted, 
from which we make the following extracts : 

It will be conceded on all hands, we presume, that moral in- 
struction is an important element of every system of Prison Dis- 
cipline. We are aware that in some of the largest prisons of 
Europe little, if any, importance is attached to it ; but w^henever 
there is any hope of reforming the character of a convict, or of 
establishing a permanent restraining principle, it must be 
founded on some improvement in his moral feelings and habits. 
That peculiar difficulties and embarrassments should attend 
any approach to this unhappy class of our fellow beings, with 
a view to mould moral character, would seem very natural ; but 
is it not possible that we exaggerate the difference between them 
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mnd the mass of the world, in respect to their susceptibilities of 
^ood impressions ? May we not easily forget that between a score 
of men in our prison cells, and twenty score of men that may be 
selected from society at large, the only difference is that the 
former are detected rogues, and the latter are (perhaps greater) 
rogues undetected ? The ins and the outs are equally open to 
moral influences, and yet we should be very likely to think of 
the ins as almost hopelessly beyond their reach, while the outs 
might be esteemed fair subjects of them. 

It is moreover surprising how much farther a conviction of 
crime goes to exclude men from the pale of sympathy and the 
offer of assistance, than crime itself. The guilt of hundreds of 
men at large is as fully established in the public mind, as that of 
any convict in our penitentiary ; yet we do not regard it as at all 
impracticable to reach them with appropriate moral influences. 
We should not hesitate to commend books to their attention, to 
invite and urge them to attend some place of worship, nor to 
counsel them to abandon all evil courses. Why should we have 
less faith in the like means when employed upon no worse men, 
After their character has been defined by a judicial sentence ? 
For though true it is that the presumption of innocence is only 
taken away by the proof of guilt, yet when looking at men as the 
subjects of moral influences and sympathies, the fact that 
one is in prison and another at large really makes much less 
difference 'than is generally supposed. 

Thus much it seemed needful to say, by way of answer to 
those who distrust all efforts for the reformation of convicts, 
regarding them as visionary, if not Quixotic. It is to be re- 
gretted that such incredulity sometimes possesses the minds of 
those who have the chief oversight and direction of the disci- 
pline of our penal institutions. The deception, hypocrisy and 
treachery of convicts, which they so often witness, naturally 
confirms their distrust and may very easily excite prejudices 
against any attempt to improve their moral condition. 

We are far from representing the moral and religious in- 
struction of convicts as an easy task. It requires much patience, 
simplicity, tact and earnestness, a rare knowledge of human 
nature, and a combination of adjunct influences which are not 
always at command. We only mean to affirm that whateve' 
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force lies in the argument against efforts for the moral reforma- 
tion of conyicts, may be used against such efforts for any other 
class of men. 

It would be a happy thing for our prisons, if the spirit of 
Christian benevolence were sufficiently awakened and active 
to ensure the needful measure of sympathy, instruction and 
moral culture from voluntary and unpaid service. But neces- 
sity seems to be laid upon us to provide a more permanent and 
reliable system of agencies and influences. One or more offi- 
cers appointed to this specific work of giving instruction to the 
ignorant, and presenting motives and encouragements to a 
better life to those who are accustomed to do evil, seems to be 
indispensable to secure any thing like a proper attention to 
this important department. Hence the call for a chaplain or 
moral instructor. 

In looking at the condition of our two Philadelphia prisons 
in respect to the provision for moral instruction, we are con- 
strained to say, that it is not such either in efficiency or suc- 
cess, as we think desirable, attainable, and indeed absolutely 
necessary. Instead of bringing to view, however, what some 
of us might regard as grave defects in the present incumbents 
of the moral instructor's office, we will suggest what we cannot 
but regard as indispensable requisites in such a functionary, 
and leave those who have the appointing and removing power 
to exercise it at their discretion. 

I. A moral instructor should exemplify in the minutest par- 
ticulars the moral principles he inculcates. — Any obvious 
neglect or evasion of duty, any appearance of hypocrisy or in* 
consistency, any sallies of ill-humour or fretfulness, any impa- 
tience of contradiction and unteachableness in his pupils, the 
most trivial breach of promise, or in a word, any departure 
from an upright, open and ingenuous deportment, will detract 
sensibly from his power to do good. 

II. ffe should possess the faculty of adapting himself to the 
various characters and temperaments of convicts. — ^We do not 
mean by this that he should have any other faculty than such 
as shrewd men of common sense ordinarily possess, and on 
which they depend for much of their success in business. 
But it is by no means a rare thing to find a prison chaplain, or 
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moral instractor peculiarly deficient in this point, and there is 
nothing which is likely to strike the class of people with whom 
he has to deal more quickly or more unhappily than a weak- 
ness of this kind, especially in one who is set to be their teacher 
and guide. 

III. In such an office, the motive of benevolence and nympa- 
thy should he %een to have the predominance over the motive of 
self-interest. — The laborer in this department, as well as in all 
others, is worthy of his hire, but if those he would influence dis- 
cover in the manner of doing his work, or in his general inter- 
course, that he acts the part of a mere functionary, having his 
beat like a police officer, and fulfilling an appointed task like a 
delver or ditcher, his usefulness will be greatly circumscribed. 
And this suggests 

IV. A fourth quality in a chaplain or moral instructor, viz. : 
a warm, glowing, personal, enthtisiastic sympathy with the 
population of the prison. — He is a physician among a company 
of diseased and dying patients. They are bidden to look to 
him for direction and to confide in his prescriptions, (though 
not in his power or skill,) for a cure of their maladies. If he 
has felt in his own person the presence of the same disease, 
(though perhaps in a less offensive and aggravated form,) and 
has known the value of a remedy, he will not look with indiffer- 
ence on their symptoms, nor hear unmoved their sighs and 
groans. He will have a tear of sympathy for the suffering ; a 
helping hand for the weak and trembling, and will deal honestly 
but gently with the impatient and froward. They are guilty, 
and is he without sin ? They are suffering the penalty of a whole- 
some law, and what but an unseen hand has restrained him from 
violating it ? While therefore, he sets before them, honestly 
and faithfully, the evil of their ways, he will give power and 
persuasiveness to his words by the tender and sympathizing 
tones in which they are uttered. While he points them to a 
merciful and faithful high priest that has past into the heavens, 
and ever lives to make intercession for guilty, penitent men, he 
shows that, like that same high priest, he is touched with the 
feeling of their infirmities and sympathizes in their bondage. 

V. A chaplain or moral instructor should have good judg- 
ment in the selection of subjects of conversation and instruc- 
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^to/i, and in his methods of illustration. — It is not unfrequently 
the case, that the most harsh and repulsive views of moral and 
religious truth are presented to those whose minds are already 
filled with prejudice and hostility, as if it were needful (as it is 
said to be in some bodily diseases) to make them worse before 
attempting to make them better. A man of ferocious temper 
is the last person to tame a wild beast ; nor will a severe and 
offensive presentation of the most precious truth be likely to 
win an already alienated mind. To charge home their guilt on 
convicts, and make them feel that they have as good as they 
deserve, even if there situation were much worse than it is, will 
never pave the way for moral influences. 

It requires good judgment to select topics for the moral and 
religious instruction of convicts, and much skill and tact to illus- 
trate them. A false position on a moral subject will be quite as 
likely to strike a congregation of rogues as a congregation of 
honest men ; and it is wonderful how the faith of a disciple is 
weakened by a single material error in a teacher. The moral in- 
structor of prisoners, having nothing to do with points of pole- 
mic theology or subtle casuistry, has a plain and easy path if he 
is only willing to keep it. The elementary truths of religion and 
morality, which lie within the comprehension alike of a child 
and of an angel, and which are recognized by all sober-minded 
men as the basis and stamina of all true moral reformation, are 
to be explained and enforced, and their influence in promoting 
happiness, respectability and prosperity in this life and in 
preparing us for the future, is to be clearly exhibited. 

In illustrating these truths, much depends on a seasonable 
reference to those things within the knowledge or present con- 
sciousness of the convicts. Incidents of daily observation — the 
familiar phenomena of nature, their own history in its social and 
moral relations, (with which the teacher is supposed to have 
made himself acquainted) will furnish topics appropriate in 
character and abundant in variety. 

VI. It is very important that a moral instructor should pos- 
sess the faculty of casual teaching. — It is an easy thing to 
occupy ten or fifteen minutes in talking with a convict, but if 
he would leave something behind him for the man to ponder 
And reflect on when the cell-door closes again, the visitor or in- 
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stmctor must weigh well what he says, and seize the opportu- 
nity to drop a casual word of admonition, or encouragement, or 
intimidation, as the condition and habits of each indiyidual 
may warrant. 

These casual suggestions often have far more weight than a 
studied sermon, or an elaborate and earnest exhortation. The 
methods of exerting an influence over others, and especially 
over thoughtless and perverse persons, would be much more ap- 
propriate and effective were they governed less by the teacher's 
own state of mind, and more by the state of the mind which he 
wishes to change. Moral instructors of all grades are often- 
times in the dark respecting the mental condition and habits of 
their catechumens ; and prison chaplains or instructors not un- 
frequently err in occupying so much of their interviews in ex- 
postulation, reproof and entreaty, as to leave no proper 
opportunity to hear, much less to draw out, an expression of the 
convict's own feelings. In such a case their labors, however 
well meant, lose much of their value, and are sometimes worse 
than wasted. 

VII. It 18 highly desirable that instruction in sound learning 
should he combined with instruction in religious and moral 
duties, — He who opens our minds to the apprehension of new 
and valuable ideas, gains an important ascendancy over us. 
The labors of a faithful and skilful teacher are always remem- 
bered with gratitude. Now there are a thousand opportunities 
in the course of ordinary instruction, even in the simple 
branches of reading and writing, to throw out suggestions of 
duty and interest, which a watchful teacher will eagerly im- 
prove. In the setting of a copy, in the reading of a paragraph, 
and even in the spelling of a word, such an opportunity may pre- 
sent itself. Powerful and lasting associations are often estab- 
lished in this way. The familiar sentence— r 

^^ Sviv contmuntccUiond coi^uiA^ aooa mannet^, 

which has for a century perhaps, been used as a copy in writ- 
ing-schools and classes, and which was originally selected, pro- 
bably, because there is so large a proportion of letters of the 
simplest formation, has doubtless been fixed in the minds of 
thousands by the use of it in such a connection. When it is 
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remembered how transient, uncertain and unfavorable is the 
opportunity to impress at all the minds of convicts, we may- 
well insist upon the strictest economy in the use of such as we 
have. 

YIII. As a library has become an almost indispensable ap- 
pendage to our prisons, the moral instructor should be compe- 
tent^ not only to select the most appropriate book for the use of 
the convicts^ but also to distribiUe them with judgment when 
under his care. — The most preposterous errors are often de- 
tected in some of our prisons on both these points. Where 
books are kindly given for such a purpose, reference is seldom 
had to the appropriateness of them. They are not wanted 
by the donor, and are therefore given to the prison. The 
moral instructor should be held responsible for every book that 
goes upon the shelves of the prison library, and he should be 
80 familiar with the general character and design of each 
volume, as to determine as to its appropriateness to the condi- 
tion, capacity and present habit of each prisoner's mind. 

IX. We are clear that the moral instructor should reside 
within the prison walls, and be expected to have the same con- 
stancy in duties and responsibilities as the warden, or any other 
resident officer. There is no hour of the day in which he may 
not find or make an opportunity of doing good, and it is only 
by identifying himself with the daily routine of prison-duties, 
and with the interests of all concerned in their administration, 
that he can properly execute his work. 

X. The character and position of the moral instructor should 
be such as to command the respect and confidence of the officers 
and inspectors. — There is no such thing as hood-winking pri- 
soners on such a subject as this. They soon discover how 
much respect the executive authorities feel for the man who 
is appointed to such an office, and it is vain to suppose their 
estimation of him by those within the cells will be any higher. 
The moral thermometer on the outside and the inside of the par- 
tition wall, will indicate a similar temperature on this, and on 
most other subjects. There are prison chaplains and moral in- 
structors in the world, whose characters and opinions challenge 
the regard and respect not only of prison officers and visitors, 
but of the public at large ; and such have uniformly exerted a 
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most sensible and happj influence on the wretched congrega- 
tions committed to their charge. If the moral instructors in 
our State and County prisons are of this stamp, we may well 
congratxdate ourselves that so important a post is adequately 
filled. If they are not possessed, in some good degree, of the 
qualities which have been enumerated, the sooner they are re- 
moved the better shall we regard it for the prison and for the 
public, for we are clear that an incompetent incumbent of such 
»n office is an instrument of more evil than good. 



Abt. n.— report op the discipline and management of 

THE convict prisons AND DISPOSAL OP CONVICTS, 1861-2, 
with notes on the Construction of Prisons, Treatment and Disposal of Juvenile 
Ofl^ders, 6k. By Lieutenant Colonel Jebb, Surveyor General of prisons of 
England, &c«, pp. 218, with numerous plates. 

This document is dated in June last, and came to hand since 
our January number was issued. In a cursory reading of it, 
-we have noted several points of general interest, and without 
attempting a classification of the topics, we will imagine our 
readers to be looking over our shoulder as we rapidly turn the 
leaves, making now and then a brief comment or two. 

In the ten prisons for separate confinement in England pro- 
per, there is room for 2,459 convicts, and 2,193 were in prison, 
leaving unoccupied accommodations for 266. In the three 
prisons for labor on the public works there were 1,931 confined, 
and only 17 more could have been received. In the hulks, 
there were 1,780 and only two vacancies ; and in the Juvenile 
Prison at Parkhurst, there were 677 tenants and 29 vacancies. 
The total convict population of the year was 9,033, and there 
were 355 more on hand December 31, 1851, than at the same 
date in the previous year. Of the whole number, 13 were re- 
moved to Lunatic Asylums during the year, 147 were pardoned, 
(of whom 76 were on medical grounds,) and 111 died. 

In the report of the Millbank prison, we have an incidental 
testimony irom the chaplain to the moral advantages of separa- 
tion, which we think valuable. 

Vol. VIII. — 9 ^ ^^ Cooalf> 
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Of moral improvement^ however, as regards the many^ em- 
bracing chance of principle and real amendment of character^ ha 
feels (he says) considerable diffidence. Bearing in mind the cir- 
cumstances of the prison, — ^the period of separate confinement, 
rarely exceeding six months, being somewhat brief to be per- 
manently effective for reformatory purposes — ^the danger of any^ 
good impressions made during that period (the seed-tmie of re* 
formation) being effaced when prisoners are transferred to the 
large rooms and general ward, where the opportunity is with- 
drawn from those under incipient convictions of being ever left 
alone with their conscience, and the spiritual exercises of the- 
more advanced in religion, both meditation and prayer, are 
subject to disturbance. 



If this opinion is the result of intelligent and long continued 
observation, (as we suppose it to be,) it is certainly very con- 
clusive as to the value and indispensableness of convict-separa- 
tion as a means of reform. The italic words are all found of 
the same character in the original document. They form, when 
read by themselves, a memorable sentence, and one which we 
respectfully commend to all those who stand in doubt on the 
subject. 

" Moral improvement or real amendment of character, to be 
permanently effective among the many, is not to be expected 
in large rooms and general wards. They require to be left 
alone with their conscience." 

From Pentonville, we have a very favorable report, especially 
as it regards the health, physical and mental. Only two cases 
of insanity have occurred during the year among 561 prisoners, 
and of these one had low intellectual development, which made 
him incapable of learning a trade ; and the other, though only 
26 years of age, had been previously convicted and imprisoned 
three times. He was suddenly seized with mania three weeks 
only after commitment, and cerebral disease was presumed by 
the physician to have been upon him when received. Concern- 
ing both of the cases the physician remarks, that the " insanity 
was not traceable to the operation of separation on the minds 
of the prisoners." — ^p. 11. 

We venture to say that no prison on any plan or system can 
show cleaner papers respecting the health of an equal number 
of convicts. 
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It seems that immediately succeeding this year of remarkable 
"health, in the course of the first half of the year 1852, " an un- 
xisually large number of cases of mental affection" occurred, 
which led to the substitution of brisk walking in concentric 
rings for exercise in separate airing yards — the abolition of the 
mask or peak which was found useless as a preventive of re- 
cognition, and the doing away of the chapel stalls. It is well 
known that these three features of the Pentonville system ^ere 
designed to carry out the principle of strict separation. If they 
were found ineffectual for this purpose, their abandonment is a 
matter of no moment ; and as the term of imprisonment in this 
penitentiary is regarded as probationary, and is moreover re- 
stricted to twelve months, we can scarcely suppose that such 
changes were required by way of relaxing the discipline. Colonel 
Jebb gives us to understand that the prejudices of the public 
against separate confinement are gradually subsiding, and he 
thinks it " of greater importance to the more general introduc- 
tion of the system that every effort should be made to secure its 
great advantages without again raising the question of its safety." 
Is there no danger, however, that its efficacy may be so far 
diminished by needless relaxation^ as to make it scarcely worth 
the trouble of introducing it ? 

We have not a shadow of evidence, nor even an intimation 
that the supposed increase of insanity was in the slightest de- 
gree the result of severe discipline ; nor have we any report 
from the medical officer, visiting or resident, as to the existence 
of such " an unusually large number of cases of mental affec- 
tion." But whether they existed or not, " they were believed to 
exist," and the Board of Commissioners directed the changes to 
which we have above adverted. In the progress of the inqui- 
ries on the subject, it was suggested to the visiting director, 
that he should obtain the joint opinion of the Governor, Chap- 
lain and Medical Officer on sundry points, among which were 
the following : 

1. Whether it appears necessary to reject any particular 
description of prisoners as being unfit subjects for separate 
confinement, such, for instance, as those of dull intellect, or 
others who do not speak the language, and are, therefore, less 
capable of instruction. 
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2. Whether the arrangements at Wakefield and Leicester, 
with regard to assembling for public worship, school instruction, 
exercise in association, &c., are likely to be the cause of a more 
favorable effect of separate (?) confinement on apparently the 
same class of prisoners. 

8. Whether a greater stimulus or a greater degree of vigor 
cannot be imparted to the trades and occupations in the cells. 

4. Whether it will be necessary and desirable, after a certain 
period of confinement, to exercise all prisoners in association, 
and whether the removal of both the long ranges of exercising- 
yards will be sufficient for such purpose. 

5. Whether the garden at the back of the prison might not 
be advantageously cultivated by prisoners selected from those 
who may have been a certain period in confinement. 

6. WTiether dispensing with the mask would be likely to be 
attended with a beneficial effect. 

We should have been gratified to know the answers which 
were returned to these pertinent and important inquiries. We 
think the second question would puzzle the wisest commissioner 
that could be found, whether association will be the cause of 
a more favorable effect of separate confinement on apparently 
the same class of prisoners ! Or to vary the phraseology, what 
is likely to be the effect of association upon separation ! In 
the absence of any report from the medical officer, and with 
the health report of the preceding twelvemonth before us, we 
cannot doubt that some misapprehension has arisen from ex- 
aggerated and possibly fictitious representations. 

A new chapter of observations and conclusions is opened to 
us at Millbank by Dr. Baly, the visiting physician. It will be 
remembered that no little discrepancy of opinion occurred a 
short time since between the resident and visiting physician of 
the penitentiary at Pentonville,* and hence we should feel dis- 
posed to suspend full confidence in the present statement, till 
we know what the other doctor has to say. But one or two facts 
may be safely cited, which will serve to show how entirely irre- 
concilable some theories on this subject are with each other, and 
with the actual phenomena. Of eight insane convicts trans- 
ferred during the year 1851 from Millbank to the Lunatic 
Hospital, five were decidedly insane when received into the 
prison. The aggregate of eight years gives us sixty-five cases 

* 8m JoutoaI of Prbon Dndpline for April, 1868. 
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of insanity among 7,898 convicts, of whom thirty-five were in- 
sane when received, and nine of the remainder were of very 
low intellect, and only twenty-one were of sound mind; of 
these twenty-one, thirteen recovered in the prison, leaving only 
eight all told, or about one in 1,000 as sufferers, in this form, 
from their incarceration ! What prison or what mode of disci- 
pline can show a better result than this ? 

Among the very remarkable things disclosed in this report 
of Dr. Baly, we find that during the first four years of the 
period of time embraced in it, when the average term of 
imprisonment was less than one hundred days, the cases of in- 
sanity were 11 or 8.28 per 1,000 prisoners, and that in the 
last four years, in which fifty-six days were added to the aver- 
age length of confinement, the cases of insanity rose to 19 
or 4.70 per 1,000 ! So that, omitting those who recovered in 
prison, the ratio in the first four years was 1.49 per 1,000, 
and, the last 2.72, or nearly double ! It has been generally 
conceded even by the most zealous opponents of separation, 
that its tendencies are quite harmless and even wholesome, 
when not extended much beyond twelve months; but Dr. 
Baly's report presents an entirely new view of the case. He 
tells us that the ratio of insanity is twice as high in the second 
three months of confinement, and more than three times as 
high in the third, as it is in the first. His table is as follows : 



Periods of Imprisonment 


Approxima- 
tive Number 
of Prisoners 
who passed 

through 
each Period. 


Number 
of Cases of 

Insanity 
occurring in 
each Period. 


Annual 

ratio per 1,000 

of Cases of 

Insanity for 

each Period. 


First Three Months 

Second Three Months ... - 

Third Three Months 

Fourth Three Months, or later - - 


16,000 
8,400 
4,300 
1,200 


9 
9 
8 


2.25 
4.28 
7.61 



But it unfortunately happens that the reasons assigned for 
these results would go to disprove them. ^^ The various feelings 
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of remorse, shame and despondency/' and the ^^ withdrawal 
of the external sources of excitement," wonld be much more 
likely to work upon convicts' spirits during the first three 
months, than during the third three months, especially when the 
termination of the sentence is so near at hand. But the whole 
statement is so extravagant, and so contrary to the received 
opinions of even anti-separatists themselves, that we are dis- 
posed to give it very little weight. Dr. Given, late resident 
physician of the Eastern State Penitentiary, whom we must all 
regard as at least an uncommitted party, eiqpresses his conviction 
of the entire safety of separation for the term of twelve months, 
even in the case of minors ; but beyond that, in their case, he 
would seldom extend it. See his Report for 1852. 

We have yet to be informed of the first case of the loss or 
serious impairment of a convict's mental or bodily health from 
the judicious and faithful administration of the separate system 
of discipline ; but whatever real or fancied dangers to body or 
mind attend it, one thing is made clear by the report before 
us, viz., that it is wonderfully efficacious. 

We infer from several passages in this document, what we 
have not seen more specifically stated elsewhere, that ^^ the 
priQciple of the discipline now established in the English pri* 
sons, contemplates a confinement of the convict in strict sepa- 
ration twelve months, to prepare him for a term of labor in 
association ;" and this latter stage, from its ^^ exposing prison- 
ers to many temptations, which they would have to encounter 
on their final release from penal restrictions in England, is to 
prepare them for that event." So that we have three grades 
or stages in the process ; separation follows conviction and in- 
troduces to association, which is preparatory to transportation. 

The convict, having passed the appointed term in separate 
confinement, is removed to the establishment in Portland Island 
(or, it may be, when suitable arrangements are made, to one of 
our Dockyards), to labor in the formation of the harbor of 
refuge, or on some public work. There, although he is still 
under religious instruction and very judicious superintendence, 
his principles and the reality of his reformation are subjected 
to a severe test. He is associated with other convicts, and, as 
it cannot be supposed that all have been reclaimed, he meets 
vfith many temptations. 
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The officer in charge of the Portland Island establishment^ 
says: 

The subdued, improved, and disciplined state in -which the 
convicts generally arrive at Portland, from the stage of sepa- 
rate confinement, appears to be an admirable preparative for 
their transfer to the greater degree of freedom unavoidable on 
public works. Those convicts who have been for a considera- 
ble time at Portland, have not usually indicated any falling oiF 
in morals or conduct, but, on the contrary, several instances 
have occurred in which men, on whose conduct the compara- 
tive degree of liberty here alluded to, appeared to have at first 
an unfavorable effect, have afterwards become orderly and in- 
dustrious, and content to work their way cheerfully to the 
prospective advantages held out to convicts of that character. 

Such strong testimony to the efficiency and powerful refor- 
matory influence of separation, is of great value. 

Some interesting items are furnished on the extent and ex- 
penses of transportation. The number of convicts sent to the 
Australian colonies from Great Britain in 1847, was 938, in 
1851, 1568. The average number transported annually from 
Great Britain, is given at 1750 — 1300 males, and 450 females. 

The estimates for 1852-58 for services connected with the 
transportation of convicts amount to the gross sum of 101,041Z., 
which provides for the removal of 3,100 males and 800 females 
from Great Britain and Ireland to Australia, and of 800 to 
Bermuda and Gibraltar. 

Deducting the probable expense devoted to the latter ser- 
vice, there might remain about 95,000?., as the amount required 
for the removal of 8,900 convicts, or 24?. per head. 

From various movements in the present parliament, we are 
led to infer that transportation will soon be abandoned. This 
event is more than intimated in the report before us. It is in- 
ferred from the tenor of a brief discussion of the scheme of 
the select committee of the House of Commons, announced 
two years since, in the form of three specific propositions, viz. : 

I. That after prisoners under long sentences have undergone 
a period of separate confinement, the remainder of their sen- 
tences ought to be passed under a system of combined labor, 
with effectual precautions asainst intercourse. 

n. That this object would be greatly facilitated by the erec- 
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tion of district prisons, at the national cost, for the reception of 
prisoners under long sentences after they have undergone such 
previous separate confinement. 

III. That such district prisons should he maintained at the 
national cost, and the government of such prisons, and all ap- 
pointments and salaries of officers, ought to be under the con- 
trol of Her Majesty's Government. 

Col. Jebb regards these plans with unqualified favor. " If it 
were only to avoid the inconvenience and expense of transpor- 
tation," he says, "it is well deserving of attention, especially 
in an economical point of view." 

It seems that lengthened " periods of imprisonment have not 
hitherto been resorted to, partly from there being no existing pri- 
son where sentences exceeding twelve months could be properly 
carried into effect, and partly, from a sentence of transporta- 
tion in former times affording so easy a solution of all difficulty 
both as regarded expense and final disposal." And Col. Jebb 
expresses the opinion, that " if facilities existed for carrying 
into effect sentences of imprisonment extending from eighteen 
months to three years without expense to the counties and 
boroughs, a large proportion of the present sentences to seven 
years' transportation would be changed to imprisonment." 
Allowing the average sentences to be from two and a half to 
three years, nine months would be past under the discipline of 
separation, and from twenty-one to twenty-seven months in the 
district prison. 

As a general conclusion of the whole matter, Col. Jebb copies 
and adopts the opinion of the Parliamentary committee, that 
" if conducted under proper regulations and control, separate 
confinement is more efficient than any other system which has 
yet been tried, both in deterring from crime and in promoting 
reformation." 

It ifl quite evident that he is no convert to Dr. Baly's views, 
for he does not propose to reduce the average term of separa- 
tion below nine months, within which all the mischiefs of it, 
(according to the Dr.'s theory or statement,) are experienced. 
Indeed, if we are not under great misapprehension. Col. Jebb 
has over and over again expressed his confidence in the prin- 
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ciple of separation, when applied to periods varying from 
twelve to eighteen months. 

So far from yielding to a suggestion of relaxation, the pre- 
sent report urges a uniform system of discipline in all prisons^ 
and the enforcing of separate confinement alike to the tried 
and the untried. It endorses the declaration of a committee of 
the House of Commons, that '' the combination of hard labor 
with individual separation, has been remarkable in its effect to 
decrease the number of committals." The prison of Leicester 
is cited as an example. 

In one section of the report, the subject of enforcing hard 
labor is discussed ; Lord Denman^s remarks are cited, in which 
he speaks of ^^ the only legitimate end of punishment being to 
deter from crime; but I think I perceive," he says, "in some 
of the theories of benevolent men, such a mode of administering 
the criminal law as to encourage instead of deterring. I 
greatly dread the effect of giving convicts benefits and privi- 
leges which they never could have hc^d for but from the 
commission of crime." 

In allusion to this subject CoL Jebb, in his report for the 
preceding year, suggests whether among "the means of in^ 
creasing the stringency of the discipline, and bringing it to 
bear with greater effect on the lowest class of prisoners, and on 
such as prove to be incorrigible, also on prisoners re-committed 
to prison^ giving them a less comfortable bed for certain pe- 
riods, or on alternate nights, — might not be desirable. The 
physical comforts of a priscm are of necessity greater than the 
majority of prisoners enjoy when at liberty ; and if, without in- 
jury to health, these can be abridged, a more deterring effect 
will be produced by the discipline, both on the individual him- 
self and the criminal population generally." 

We have often and earnestly contended for a more liberal 
use of those methods of discipline which apply to the sources or 
organs of criminal indulgence. Moral diseases have corres- 
ponding remedies. No more suitable remedy can be pre- 
scribed for idleness and indolence than hard work. Nothing 
is more irksome to a man given to depraved appetite, than 
short commons. The difference between a good dinner on 
corned beef and potatoes, and a ration of bread and water, is 
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felt at points which reproof and the shower-hath, and even the 
cat-o*-nine-tails, will none of them reach. The former, by 
itself, will subdue a spirit which the three latter combined will 
only rouse to indomitable stubbornness. 

On the whole, we regard this document as decidedly con- 
firmatory of the views which have been uniformly advocated 
by the Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries 
of Public Prisons, and in the pages of this Journal. It con- 
tains not a statement nor a tittle of evidence that impairs in 
the slightest degree our confidence in the safety, eflScacy and 
humanity of convict-separation. That it has been, and may 
be abused or ill-administered, and that it requires judgment 
and discrimination to adapt its provisions to the various classes 
of persons who are subjected to it, is not more true of this 
than it is of the gregarious or any other system. The only 
substantial fault that we have ever known to be found with it, 
is that it costs more than association, and the only answer to 
be made to this is, that (admitting the statement to be true) it 
is worth as much more as it costs. 



aet. in.— sources and checks of juvenile delinquency. 

When the farmer finds his fruit trees exposed to the ravages 
of the caterpillar, he makes but slow and unsatisfactory work, 
if he takes the worms one by one as they are feasting on the 
leaf, or crawling along the stem, or dangling in the air. There 
is a period of the day, however, when they are all in their nest, 
and if he can apply a torch to their curious fabric and consume 
it, or riddle it with shot, or wind it and its wriggling popula- 
tion upon a brush or broom well besmeared with pitch or tar, 
to be forthwith put into the fire or under the foot, the work is 
thorough and the tree safe. 

Not inaptly does thb illustrate, or serve to point out the 
true process for the diminution of crime. The arrest, convic- 
tion and punishment of here and there a rogue, is scarcely felt. 
It is but a unit substracted from the appalling aggregate of 
crime. If we would have the ratio of our criminal populati(m 
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palpably and permanently lessened, we must lay hold of the 
young ones in the nest, and whatever the trouble or cost, we 
may rest assured it is by all odds the cheapest and only effectual 
way of dealing with the pest. 

Among the prominent causes of, or excitements to a criminal 
life which are operative upon childhood, especially in cities and 
populous towns, have been reckoned 1, and chiefly drunkenness. 
2. The absence of education and industrial training. 3. The 
inadequacy of home-accommodation to secure the ordinary 
decencies of life. 4. The demoralizing influences of cheap 
theatres, and other low places of amusement, association with 
fire companies, and the liberty to dispose of the whole or a con- 
siderable portion of their own earnings. 5. The example, in- 
struction or orders of parents constraining them to vicious acts, 
and 6, the connivance or co-operation of receivers of stolen 
goods to prompt them. We might indefinitely enlarge this 
catalogue, but these causes are adequate to account for the 
greater part of juvenile crime. 

The readers of our Journal cannot fail to be aware of the 
unusual interest which has recently been awakened on this sub- 
ject. Our present number contains sundry evidences of it, 
and by referring to the cover, a notice will be found, the de- 
sign of which is to provoke inquiry and discussion, with a view 
to reformatory measures. As human nature is substantially 
the same all the world over, and as like causes produce like 
effects, we have transferred to our pages several interesting 
and important passages from the last report of the inspector 
general of English prisons, bearing particularly on this subject. 

In respect to the first cause of juvenile depravity, which we 
just commented on, drunkenness — 

'^ Statistical returns show that the amount of money expended 
in intoxicating drinks of one kind or another in Great Britain, 
is between fifty and sixty millions of pounds sterling per annum, 
— a sum fullv equal to the whole national revenue. 

" Now such an enormous expenditure on any one object must 
produce a noticeable effect upon our social condition. Were 
such a sum annually expended on the reclaiming of waste land 
and the improvement of what is but partially cultivated, and 
the erection of comfortable dwellings, in a few years our whole 
island would be a garden of beauty and fertility. ^ t 
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" But what are the results produced ? 

^^ The physicians of our lunatic asylums tell us that intempe- 
rance is the cause of a large proportion of the cases of insanity. 

" The medical oflScers of our infirmaries and dispensaries tell 
us that many diseases are caused, and more are made fatal, by 
habits of intemperance. • 

^^ The masters of our poor houses tell us that they can trace 
the pauperism of most of their inmates to their own intempe- 
rance, or to that of their parents. 

'^ The governors and chaplains of our prisons tell us that 
most of the crime in our gaols is directly or indirectly caused 
by strong drink. « 

^^ If the ofiences to which habitual drinking has ultimately 
led could be ascertained, I believe we should find that four-fifths 
of the recorded ofiences have sprung from it." 

Although the remedy for this enormous evil is justly re- 
garded as lying to a considerable degree in the hands of educa- 
tors, it is maintained that ^^ much may be done to abate the 
evil by reducing the number of licensed public houses both in 
town and country, and by greatly raising the expense of strong 
drink." 

As an evidence of the efiects of cheapening strong drink, it 
is stated that in 1825, the duty on whiskey was greatly reduced 
in Scotland, and that as a consequence, intemperance began to 
increase, so that " in the twenty-seven years which have since 
elapsed, the consumption has become nearly ^ve-/oZt2 greater; 
crime, disease, and death have increased in similar proportion ; 
and the sober, religious Scotland of other days is now proved^ 
by its consumption of spirits, to be, without exception, the most 
drunken nation in Europe." 

As to the connection between intemperance and the other 
causes of juvenile depravity, "the records of the prison-house, 
if fully analyzed, would show that the first penny or the first 
pound taken by a son from his parents, or abstracted by the 
young man from his master's desk, is for the theatre, not for 
the public-house. But youth, being corrupted by the pleasures 
of sin, dnmkenness follows, and becomes the associate or the 
substitute of licentiousness, and completes the ruin. Money 
becomes indispensable, and it is gotten by some desperate and 
wicked means, at the possibility of which a few months before, 
the mind would have recoiled with indignation, like that of 
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Hazaely when reproached by the prophet : * Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing ?* " 

In the great majority of instances, it is believed, the only 
means by which the reformation of snch can be rationally ex- 
pected is by their thorough and permanent severance from 
those scenes and associations in which their evil habits were 
formed. Although suffering from hunger and misery, it must 
not be supposed that the lives led by these delinquent children 
are void of pleasurable sensations ; " the very alternation from 
one extreme to another keeps the mind in a state of feverish ex- 
citement ; the want of a penny to buy food on one day, is more 
than compensated by the reckless profusion of the next ; and 
the despondency created by privation and long suffering is 
speedily supplanted by exultation on the success of some crimi- 
nal feat of daring and dexterity." 

None will deny another position of the report, viz. : 

"That it is impossible for children to be brought up as 
Christian children ought to be, when huddled together, male 
and female, old and young, like pigs in a stye ; and yet this re- 
volting expression is not too strong to designate the dwellings 
of tens of thousands in our land. 

" How many of our honest industrious artisans have only one 
apartment, or, at most, a room and a closet for father and 
mother, and grown up sons and daughters ! 

" The physical condition of the poor cannot be viewed as 
separated from the moral. The want of a proper dwelling 
place for the working man is one of his greatest trials, and is 
as injurious to his spuritual as to his bodily health. The crowd- 
ing together of a whole family in one room weakens domestic 
virtue, destroys all self-respect, modesty, and delicacy of feel- 
ing, and utterly removes all opportunities for self-improvement. 
A home which is miserable from physical or moral causes is the 
half-way house to the gin-palace or beer-shop." 

The inquiry might be opportunely raised, whether the Tiabiti 
of life which constitute such a social state as is here described, 
are not formed long before the state itself is entered. A girl 
or boy accustomed to street-associations either in the pursuit of 
some trading employment, as selling papers, matches, &c., &c., 
or from mere neglect and idleness, will soon faU into habits 
which no degree of loathsome infamy or social degradation 
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will shock. The origin of the evil, in such cases, lies far back 
of its present stage and locality. It dates from the childhood 
of those who now act as the head of this filthy and brutalized 
little community. 

Of the penny theatres, it is truly remarked, that " they 
present almost irresistible attractions ; and the annals of juye- 
nile delinquents are full of cases of petty thefts committed in 
order to procure the penny or twopence required for admission. 

Even if the price of admission be honestly obtained, as one 
of the reports says, the scenes to which the youthful spectator 
is there introduced are understood to be of the most flagitious 
and depraving nature, calculated only to inflame the passions, 
and deaden every virtuous feeling. 

Singing-rooms and dancing-rooms, too, are represented as 
training up boys and girls to familiarity with vice in every 
shape. A magbtrate sent two of his officers to visit one of 
them. Their report describes seven hundred boys and girls 
collected together to have their bodies poisoned with smoke and 
drink, and their minds with ribaldry and obscenity ! Can any 
one have a doubt that the evil wrought in such a singing-room 
in a single night, outweighs all the good that can be efiected by 
a dozen Sunday-schools in a whole year ? 

And finally the part played by the receivers of stolen goods 
is described as a profession. 

So much for causes, and now as to remedies. These are 
emphatically preventive in their nature, "lying at the very 
foundation of our social arrangements, and until very recently, 
wholly disregarded and uncared for, viz., * organized and ade- 
quate means for education and industrial TRAiNiNa.* " 

It is remarkable how many of the prominent features of some 
of our modem schemes of juvenile reform here, have been long 
ago presented to the public eye. More than half a century 
ago, (1796) the renowned Earl of Chatham introduced to the 
British Parliament a bill, which had for its object the estab- 
lishment of a school for work in every parish or incorporated 
district, for the purpose of instructing the children in different 
trades and manufactures. The parishes were to be at liberty 
to maintain their poor children in the working schools, or to 
lodge them there or keep them only during the hours of labor, 
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and then feed them there or give them if ork to do at home. 
The overseers were to be charged with the direction of these 
schools, and were required to supply them with materials and 
utensils, &c. Parents burdened with infant children, and in 
the receipt of out-door relief, were required to send their chil- 
dren to the working school as soon as they were five years old, 
to be instructed and maintained there. It was provided that 
those fathers who might prefer to keep their children at 
home, should bring them up and employ them, receiving 
some direction and assistance from the local authorities until 
the children were in a condition to gain their livelihood. Upon 
leaving the working school, those children who could not return 
to their families were to have been apprenticed at the expense 
of the parishes, or provided with some means of service. 

It has long been our conviction, as the volumes of this Jour- 
nal will show, that no very radical reform of the vicious children 
and youth of the land will be accomplished, so long as the 
government is so reluctant to enforce parental obligations, or to 
take upon itself all due attention to such obligations in those 
points where the welfare and safety of society are put in 
jeopardy by the disregard of them. Though our institutions 
are based on a principle of the utmost liberty, they are, for that 
very reason, peculiarly dependent on the proper education and 
training of children for their preservation. No country on the 
face of the globe has so much staked on the intelligence, in- 
dustry and virtue of each succeeding generation as ours. We 
are fully satisfied that the timidity which our government 
manifests in laying fast and earnest hold of this gr^at evil, 
PABENTAL NEGLECT, exposes US to the loss of all that is worth 
preserving. 

" Society has surely the right to guard itself against the evil 
practices of those neglected children ; and, having the right, it 
ought also to have the power ; but if such power exist, it seems 
very difficult to tell in whose hands it is vested. The child 
convicted of theft is whipped or imprisoned, but if he stole to 
appease the cravings of hunger which his worthless parent failed 
to satisfy, it b clear that chastisement has not fallen upon the 
proper party, and that the reaUy guilty has profited by the 
vices prompted by his culpable neglect, while the whole cost 
has been defrayed by the public." 

" Power must be given,' says our report, " to send to school 
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ftll neglected cliildren^-all found loitering in streets and lanes 
— whose parents take no charge of them, but leave them to 
grow up as they may, untutored and untaught, save in the 
practice of crime. If the parents neglect to perform their 
bounden duty, then the State may properly step in, loco paren- 
tisy and do the needful work ; and surely this is no unjustifiable 
interference with the parental authority — it is only saying to 
the parent, ^ if you will not discharge the duty you owe to your 
child, both in the sight of God and of man, we, the public, will 
do it for you ; we wUl not sufier your child to ctow up a tor- 
ment to himself and to all around him ; we would much rather 
you did your duty yourself, but if you will noty then we 
must' 

" By law, the burden of uncared-for pauper children falls at 
present on the workhouse, but the poor-law authorities are not 
entitled to expend their money, unless under their own imme- 
diate control ; and power must be given to them to do so, through 
the medium of industrial school managers. This will be as ad- 
vantageous as it is economical. Better for the public, who 
must eventually pay in one form or other, to maintain the child 
in an industrial scnool at 4kL a year, than in a poor house at 
lOL or 12l,y especially as the smaller expenditure gives every 
prospect of making him a useful member of the community, 
and the larger gives little hope of ever raising him above the 
pauper class. 

"A good education," says one of the inspectors of the 
English National Schools, ^^so infallibly dispauperises, and 
raises its recipient above the necessity of ever again applying 
for relief, that except under gross mismangement of the guar- 
dians in other points, we may be tolerably certain that vicious 
habits, easily eradicable by sound early training, have brought 
the great majority of those who burden the parochial rates to 
their state of dependence. Could this truth be more universally 
impressed on the managers of the poor, the difficulties in the 
way of forming industrial schools would vanish ! 

'^ It was said by the late stipendiary magistrate at Liverpool, 
that he had ascertained that ten such children, under fourteen 
years of age had cost, in apprehension and imprisonment, up- 
wards of SIX hundred pounds ; and, with so little effect, that all 
of them were then in prison, and one, only about ten years of 
age, lay under sentence of transportation tor seven years. 

^^ The remedy for these enormous evils appears simple and 
obvious. Let the committee or the magistrate be empowered 
to send all such mendicant children to tne schools of industry 
at the expense of the parent or the parish, and let the worth- 
less parent be punished if he neglects the sacred duty of main- 
taining his child, which at present he is allowed to do with 
impunity. 
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We think the friends of our Houses of Refuge could scarcely 
ask a more sensible and cogent argument in support of such 
establishments, than is furnished in these brief extracts ; and 
yet cogent and sensible as it may be, it fails to convince gain- 
sayers, or at least, to constrain them to prompt and liberal ac- 
tion. Within a twelvemonth a project for such an establish- 
ment was lost in a neighboring State, (as it was alleged,) in 
some political whirlpool ; and the public prints tell us, that a 
like wholesome measure was lately defeated in St. Louis by the 
jealousy or arrogance of a religious party. We do not vouch 
for the truth of either of these statements, but we hazard no- 
thing in saying, that the problem, how to restrain and suppress 
crime, will never be solved, till politicians and religionists lose 
their selfishness and their bigotry in an earnest and efficient 
effort to provide for vicious and neglected children. 

The following good old Saxon principle is adverted to in a 
report on Parochial Union Schools for 1851. 

^' Guardians are not always so open to considerations of ulti- 
mate as of immediate economy ; and many a pauper who now, be- 
fore his death, costs his parish one or two hundred pounds, might 
have lived without relief, had a difierent education, represented 
perhaps by the additional expense of a single pound, been be- 
stowed upon him in his youth ! This is strictly retributive jus- 
tice ; and I think it would be good policy to increase its efiect, 
and it would give a prodigious stimulus to the difiusion of educa- 
tion, if the expense of every criminal, while in prison, were 
reimbursed to the country by the parish in which he had a 
settlement. What a stir would be created in any parish by the 
receipt of a demand from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department for SOL for the support of two criminals during the 
past year ! I cannot but think that the locality where they 
had been brought up would be immediately investigated, per- 
haps some wretched hovels, before unregarded, made known, 
and means taken to educate and civilize families that had 
brought such grievous taxation on the parish. The expense of 
keepmg criminals, as of paupers, must be borne somewhere ; 
and it seems more just that it should fall on those parishes 
whose neglect has probably caused the crime than on the gene- 
ral purse.*' 

We would gladly pursue the discussion of these interesting 
topics did our limits allow, but we have indicated one important, 
and as it seems to us indispensable preliminary inquiry, viz. : 
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Can we effectually carry out any general scheme of reform, 
except we withdraw neglected and vicious children from the 
associations and habits of their miserable and degraded homes, 
and put them upon a course of involuntary moral and indus- 
trial training, before they become what are technically called 
juvenile delinquents ? Is not a compulsory process (much earlier 
in its application than the discipline of a House of Refuge) es- 
sential to the accomplishment of any general or comprehensive 
reform ? Will such a process be authorized by any popular 
legislature in our country ? If the question implies an answer, 
is the answer true ? 



Aet. IV— PENNSYLVANIA PENITENTIARIE8.~Twcnty-Fourth Annual 
Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
dated January 1, 1863, pp. d6. 

Report of the Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of PennsyWania, dated Janu- 
. ary 10, 1863, pp. 24. 

These two documents embrace the details of the convict- 
discipline of the State of Pennsylvania for the year 1852. It 
is well known that both the institutions are established on one 
and the same principle, and are administered, so far as the dis- 
cipline is concerned, under one and the same law. It may not 
be uninteresting to review them briefly in connection. 
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In the Eastern State Penitentiary, the labor of the prisoners 
has nearly defrayed the expense of their subsistence ; while in 
the Western State Penitentiary, the labor of the convicts has 
not only earned their support, but has paid four-fifths the sala- 
ries of the officers. 
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The number of commitments to the Western State Peniten- 
tiary has increased so much, as to require the erection of a 
new range of cells — for want of which in the crowded state of 
the prison, the required separation has been in some cases im- 
practicable. But no departure from the strict observance of 
the discipline has been allowed, except where a necessity which 
knows no law, required it. 

If it should be supposed that the apparent increase of crime 
betokens the inefficiency of the discipline, it would be an un- 
warranted inference. The increased number of convictions 
might tend to show the increase of crime, or of sagacity and 
thoroughness in detecting and prosecuting it; but there is 
another and abundantly adequate cause to account for the in- 
crease in the present case, and it is the one assigned by the 
inspectors, viz. — the intemperate use of intoxicating drinks. 
Of the ninety-six received during the year, eighty-nine are re- 
garded as having been brought to tl )y such in- 
dulgence ! Of one hundred and t^ i into the 
Eastern State Penitentiary during thirty-two 
are registered as temperate, leaving the list of 
drinkers, moderate or immoderate. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-six admissions to the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, ninety-eight were never apprenticed to a 
trade ; and of one hundred and eighty-seven in custody at the 
Western State Penitentiary at the date of the report, forty-one 
were never bound ; and of the one hundred and forty-six that 
were bound, ninety-seven (or two-thirds) ran away from their 
masters ! 

Among the 126 admissions to the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary, there were fifty-six difierent trades or occupations, and 
of thirty-eight of these only one representative. The largest 
of any class were laborers, 27 ; the next, boatmen, 10 ; shoe- 
makers, 7 ; and store-keepers, and farmers, and butchers, 5 
each. Of the 187 in custody at the Western State Peniten- 
tiary at date of report, 67 were laborers, 18 shoemakers, 12 
boatmen, of farmers and blacksmiths 6 each, cooks, 5. 

The Warden of the Eastern State Penitentiary gives us, as 
the result of another year's experience, an increased conviction 
of the unabated confidence and regard to which the system of 
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separate confinement is entitled; and the Warden of the 
Western State Penitentiary speaks of the success of the past 
year '' as having proved the separate system to be what its 
earliest friends desired*" 
In the report of the medical officer of the Eastern State 

Penitentiary we have the following testimony : 

« 

I think I may state without hesitation, that there has never 
been, during the history of the institution, so great an exemp- 
tion from disease for so long a time, as during the period for 
which I now report. There are but four men in the Infirmary 
who are not at work. It is true, there are some others in deli- 
cate or infirm health, but the greater part of these were re- 
ceived in thi^t state, of whom again the majority are greatly 
improved. 

And from the medical officer of the Western State Peniten- 
tiary we have a similar report of the uniform prevalence of 
good health. There has been less indisposition within the pri- 
son during the year just terminated, he says, ^^ than during 
any similar period of time since my professional connection 
with this institution, and yet the number of prisoners has never 
been so great." 

As to the mental health of the convicts in the Eastern State 
Penitentiary, the physician reports it to be " no less satisfac- 
tory than their physical condition ;" and of the Western State 
Penitentiary the medical report is, that " no case of insanity 
has originated within the prison during the year." 

Of the sentences of the one hundred and twenty-six admitted, 
ninety-one were for three years or less. And of ninety-six 
received into the Western State Penitentiary, seventy-five 
were sentenced for three years or less. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-six commitments to the 
Eastern State Penitentiary, ninety-six were for offences against 
property, only seven of which were accompanied with violence ; 
twenty-five were for offences against the person, and five for 
violation of marriage laws. While of the ninety-six admissions 
to the Western State Penitentiary, eighty were for offences 
against property with and without violence, and sixteen were for 
offences against the person. The general smnmary of the two 
Institutions is as follows : 
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East Sute Pent West. State Pent. 
23 years. 26 yean. 

Of the whole number received, there 

weredisch'dbyexpira'n of sentence, 2005 1061 

Pardoned, 422 305 

Deaths, 280 81 

Removed, 31 4 

Escaped, 1 10 

Remaining December 31, 283 187 

Total, 2972 1648 

A very slight examination of this statement reveals some 
singnlar differences, especially in the items of pardons and 
deaths, which an analysis of the annual returns would doubtless 
satisfactorily explain. 

The moral instructor in the Eastern State Penitentiary ad- 
verts to the circumstance that only nineteen of the one hundred 
and twenty-six commitments were over thirty-five years of age, 
and that twenty-eight were under twenty. He very justly re- 
gards the ignorant, vicious and depraved youth of the land as 
the reservoir of convicts. The moral instructor of the Western 
State Penitentiary says, " there is a larger proportion of mere 
youths in the prison than at any former time. More than 
three-fourths of the prisoners confined within these walls have 
confessed to me that their early youth was passed almost en- 
tirely without moral teachings. The records of our Courts 
bear ample testimony to the fearful and distressing increase of 
crime among our youth. There are in this prison, received 
within the past year, nineteen convicts not over twenty-one 
years of age !" 

These considerations show the seasonableness and import- 
ance of a proposition from the Managers of our House of Re- 
fuge, which will be found on our last page. 

A large section of the report of the inspectors of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary is occupied by a discussion of the provi- 
sions of the Act of Assembly of May 4, 1852, and the pro- 
ceedings under it, to which we shall make more particular 
reference in a separate article. 
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Aet. V.-43HOULD CONVICTS BE RECEIVBD INTO THE STATE 
LUNATIC HOSPITAL AT HARRI8BURG1 

Thb General Appropriation Act of 1852, provides $25,000 
to complete the unfinished range of cells of the "Western State 
Penitentiary, and for the payment of gratuities to convicts dis- 
charged from the two penitentiaries, $1417, viz : $667 to the 
Eastern, and the remainder ($750) to the Western. Then fol- 
lows § 42. " That the further sum of ten thousand dollars be and 
the same is hereby appropriated to the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary, for the purpose of grading, curbing and paving the street 
adjoining, preserving the buildings from decay, and altering 
and repairing a part of them for the suitable accommodation of 
prisoners whose mental or physical condition requires, in the 
opinion of the inspectors, a temporary relaxation of the sepa- 
rate confinement system. Provided, That whenever in the 
opinion of the inspectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
any of the prisoners therein confined shall develope such mark- 
ed insanity as to render their continued confinement in said 
Penitentiary improper, and their removal to the State Lunatic 
Hospital necessary to their restoration, it shall be the duty of 
the said Inspectors to submit such cases to a Board, composed 
of the District Attorney of the County of Philadelphia, the 
principal physician of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane at Philadelphia, and the principal physician of the 
Friends' Insane Asylum at Frankford in Philadelphia County; 
and in case a majority of them cannot, at any time when re- 
quired, attend, a competent physician or physicians, to be ap- 
pointed by the Court of Quarter Sessions of the County of 
Philadelphia, in the place of such as cannot attend, upon whose 
certificate of insanity, or the certificate of any two of them 
transmitted to the Governor, and if by him approved, he shall 
direct that said insane prisoner shall be by said Inspectors re- 
moved to the State Lunatic Hospital, there to be received, safe- 
ly kept and properly provided for, at the cost and charge of 
the county, from which they were sent to the Penitentiary, and 
if at any time during the period for which any such insane pri- 
mers shall have been sentenced to confinement in the Eastern 
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Penitentiary, they shall, in the opinion of the trustees of said 
Lunatic Hospital, be so far restored as to render their return 
to said Penitentiary safe and proper, then the said trustees 
shall cause the said prisoner to be returned to said Eastern 
Penitentiary, due notice being given to the clerk of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of the County, from i^hich such prisoners 
If ere sent to the Penitentiary, of all such removals or transfers." 

In pursuance of the authority enforced by this law, the com- 
missioners met at the Penitentiary on the 20th of October last, 
and at various times thereafter, and examined eighteen cases 
presented for their investigation— eight of whom they regard 
as proper subjects of hospital treatment ; two, they think, will 
be as well or better oflF where they are ; the sentence of one 
expired during the pendency of the proceedings, and he was 
discharged, four are not suitable inmates of an Insane Hospi- 
tal, and three, who were committed for safe keeping, are re- 
garded on all hands as unfit to be placed in any hospital, or 
elsewhere where the means of close custody are less efficient 
than in the Eastern State Penitentiary. 

In the course of their report to the executive, the Commis- 
sioners very properly speak of it as a grave question, how far 
it is justifiable to mingle convicted criminals (however afflicted) 
amongst the meanest whom the hand of God has visited with 
mental derangement, or how many insane criminals can be sent 
there without seriously jeopardizing the best interests of that 
institution, and risking the safety and well being of its inmates.'' 
They add, ^Hhat no wards can be specially appropriated to the 
class particularly under notice, and as a consequence the insane 
criminal must be in contact directly with the insane innocent." 

In the absence of a hospital constructed with exclusive refe- 
rence to the custody and treatment of convicts deprived of their 
reason, and considering 'Uhe great security afforded by the 
penitentiary and the character of its arrangements," the Com- 
missioners are of the opinion, that '^ it will be quite possible, 
inside its enclosure, to make the limited number of this class 
now confined there, more comfortable than they could be in any 
ordinary hospital, for the reason, where a just regard to the 
safety of others would require a much closer degree of confine- 
ment," in which opinion we cordially coincide. 
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As this is the first proceeding under the provision of the law, 
it has received particular attention in the report of die Inspec- 
tors, and may claim a brief notice in our pages. 

And we must in the first place take exception to the phrase- 
ology in a clause of the Act of Assembly, which is open to 
misconstruction. ^' A certain class of prisoners" is mentioned, 
^^ whose mental and physical condition may require, in the 
opinion of the Inspectors, a temporary relaxation of the sepa-* 
rate confinement system." The framers of this paragraph 
were probably unaware that all the provision which any body 
ever considered necessary for the class of prisoners alluded to, 
may be enjoyed without any " relaxation (temporary or per- 
manent) of the separate confinement system." 

It is the unbroken solittide which, by an existing law, should 
be relieved two or three times a day, but in some past periods 
has not been relieved for days together ; it is the confinement 
to an unwholesome or stultifying trade; it is the brooding over 
a seven or ten years' sentence, a ruined and helpless family, and 
a blasted reputation, — these are the causes, and not sqi>aratum 
from other convicts that threaten to undermine the health and 
derange the reason of convicts of a peculiar temperament. 
Now, if the money appropriated could be expended in a few 
extra lodges, with ample exercising yards, and perhaps one- 
tenth of it for an additional attendant or two, to have charge of 
enfeebled prisoners (whether* they were so when admitted, or 
became so as a natural efiect of prison-life) this provision of the 
section would be very seasonable. The %eparat%on^ however, 
may safely and should certainly remain intact. 

But there is another class of convicts whose case is embraced 
by a proviso. It is those who " develope such marked insanity 
as to render their continuance in the penitentiary improper, 
and their removal to the State hospital necessary to their re- 
storation." In order to determine whether a convict answers 
to this description, a competent Board is appointed to examine 
and report. 

Now we will suppose a case is presented of a prisoner who 
was committed for safe keeping merely. This is certainly not 
a case within the proviso. No matter how marked the insanity 
is, it was developed before commitment, and his continued con- 
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finement is, therefore, in no sense ^^ improper." Competent 
authorities disposed of him with due reference to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and the Act of the Legislature is not 
designed to disturb the acts judiciary. 

Another case is presented to the Board, and thej are satis- 
fied that it is a "manifest" development of insanity, but that 
-with proper medical treatment, and such out-of-door exercise as 
is quite compatible with the discipline of the institution, the party 
may be restored. This is clearly not within the proviso, for it 
is only such cases as make " a removal to the State HoBpital ne- 
cessary to their restoration^" that are to be transferred. It is 
evident, therefore, that the medical Board are not to be re- 
stricted to the inquiry, whether there is or is not a development 
of insanity, but whether the case presented is one which the 
proviso meant to include. The medical Board ure presumed 
to know the provisions of the act from which they derive their 
authority, and they cannot read it without perceiving that they 
are to decide not only whether a prisoner is insane, but also 
whether his insanity is of such a type or character as to render 
his continuance in the prison improper ^ and a removal to the 
State hospital indispensable to his recovery. Now, suppose they 
are satisfied of the insanity, and also that his removal to the 
State hospital or elsewhere would not be likely to restore him. 
This is the very point for which their professional knowledge 
and experience is required — quite as muck as (if not more than) 
to determine the naked question of insanity. Surely a wise Le- 
gislature could not have meant to ask a medical Board to deter- 
mine the question of insanity, and leave it to the Inspectors to 
say whether the insanity might be safely and properly treated 
in the prison, or whether a removal to the State Hospital would 
be likely to issue in restoration ! 

On the whole therefore it must be obvious, we think, to any 
candid mind, that the Legislature designed to give the Lispec- 
tors the benefit of the official judgment of a competent Board, 
as to the manner in which they should treat or dispose of in- 
sane convicts. 

Upon the general question of the removal of any insane con- 
victs to the State Asylum, we indicated an opinion in our num- 
ber for July, 1852, and farther inquiry and reflection confirms 
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the doubt then expressed, i^hether a general State Lunatic 
Hospital should receive convicts of any class. 

If an offender has been convicted and sentenced according to 
law, he must be regarded and received into the cell as a suit- 
able subject of convict-discipline. A process of law so termi- 
nated, is tantamount to incontrovertible evidence, that the par- 
ty is in all respects amenable to the penal sanctions of the law. 
Otherwise he is not a convict, but an oppressed and abused 
sufferer. Having thus been committed, he must abide the 
life of a convict. If his health fails, humane provision should 
be made for him in a proper apartment, called an infirmary or 
hospital, with proper attendance, medicine, nourishment, &c., 
but why should he be pardoned, removed or discharged ? Sick- 
ness in prison is one of the risks he voluntarily takes in com- 
mitting the offence. If he breaks a limb or loses an eye, it is 
what happens to honest men as well as convicts, and he can 
claim no exemption from such calamities, and must be satisfied 
with prison fare when they overtake him as a convict. Why 
should the failure or loss of mental soundness be a cause of dis- 
charging a prisoner, any more than the weakness or maiming 
of the body ? Why should not provision be made within the 
prison-bounds for the proper care and treatment of this class 
of ailments, as well as any other ? Certainly not because it is 
not practicable to do it, for the medical records show that the 
recoveries among convict-lunatics here and in England, bear 
quite as high a proportion to the cases, as in our best Insane 
Asylums. If it should be maintained that the proper room and 
attendance cannot be obtained, the same reason might be urged 
for discharging the sick and lame, that there was no room for 
an infirmary, nor for surgical operations, nor for nurses, &c. 
We do not see what reasonable ground can be urged for the re- 
moval of the former, which might not be quite as tenable in 
relation to the latter. 

It seems to us that when the Commonwealth, whose peace 
and dignity have been violated by a breach of the law, seizes 
on the offender, and separates him from honest citizens, clearly 
proves his guilt, and commits him for punishment to hard labor 
in- the penitentiary for a term of months or years, nothing 
should avail* to discharge him from that sentence, except the 
discovery of some evidence of its injustice. ,g.^.I|^i^ assumed, of 
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course, that he has been legally and fairly dealt with in the 
whole process of the prosecution, and that the sentence is as 
light as the law or the circumstances of the case will justify ; 
and this being conceded, we confidently maintain that the State 
takes him into her custody as a convict, and that, as a convict 
ake is bound to provide for him whatever he needs, whether in 
health or sickness, in strength or weakness, in life or death, 
until he has accomplished his full term. 

We venture to make these suggestions the more plainly, be- 
cause we perceive not a little confusion in the Views which are 
gaining ground on the subject. 

In the recent report of the Inspectors of the Eastern 'State 
Penitentiary, cases are mentioned of prisoners who were clearly 
insane when first sentenced to the Penitentiary. How this fact 
was proved in any case, does not appear. The question would 
be relieved of much embarrassment if it did. But the report 
hazards another and much graver remark, viz : that the " expe- 
rience and observation" (of the Inspectors) "have convinced 
them that the commission of crime is more frequently connected 
with mental disease than courts or juries suspect." We had 
supposed that the danger, if any, was in the opposite directioiv 
It must be very rare, we apprehend, that the plea of insanity is 
not urged where there is the slightest pretence to sustain it. 
And courts and juries, in our country at least, have been regard- 
ed as quite sufficiently indulgent towards it whenever it is urged. 

It is scarcely safe, as it seems to us, after conviction by due 
course of law, to go behind^the proceedings and attempt to 
avert their legitimate consequences by alleging the existence of 
a fact which should have stayed them entirely. That proper- 
ty is taken, mischief committed, and^yiolent deeds done by 
persons of insane mind and of course irresponsible for their 
acts, we all know; but these acts are not ofiences, nor are the 
perpetrators of them offenders, nor can they, by any process of 
law, be turned into convicts. Yet the time to show this (if it 
is not plainly apparent) is when they are arrested for such acts, 
and their state of mind is relied on to exempt them from any 
responsibility. If it is not shown then, it is our duty (in ordi- 
nary circumstances) forever after to hold our peace. 

It is not our province to vindicate the established tribunals 
of the country from the charge of "presumption" 
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maDity/' when they direct a maniac, who, in a paroxysm of his 
malady, has taken the life of his wife or his friend, to be con- 
fined within the cells of a penitentiary as one dangerous to 
society. But we suppose the community has a claim to be pro* 
tected against the violence of the lawless, whether they are ren- 
dered so by the visitation of God or by the indulgence of de- 
praved and malevolent passions. 

That this protection can be made sure by existing arrange- 
ments in our State Hospital, or that adequate provision can be 
made therein without injuriously afiecting the interests of third 
parties, we are not prepared to say. But we are well persuaded 
that proper provision for all classes of convicts, whatever their 
physical or mental condition, cp a be made in either of our State 
Penitentiaries; and we shall not cease to consider those institu- 
tions very imperfectly constructed or organized, so long as such 
provision is not made within their walls. 

Before our readers pronounce judgment on these views, we 
trust they will take sober thought and established {sAsts into 
their counsels. 

While these sheets were piwsing through the press, we were 
favored with the report of the New York State Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Utica, for the current year, in which the most emphatic 
remonstrance is made to sending thither persbns acquitted of 
crime, on the ground of insanity, or convicts who become in- 
sane. The reasons are plainly stated : 

These unfortunate persons are discharged from punishment 
and committed to the asylam. The builmngs not having been 
designed for the custody of this class of the insane, they cause 
much extra expense, watchfulness and care ; and as experience 
shows, with but little prospect of benefit. The number is con- 
stantly increasing and encroaching upon space which might be 
more usefully devoted to patients who are likely to be improved, 
and for whom the institution was originally designed. Many 
of the class referred to are of the most depraved character, and 
quite unfit associates for the other inmates, who, for the most 
part, are persons of worth and respectability, and entitled to be 
protected against dangerous associations. 

The mischiefs whieh are so clearly exposed by the Managers, 
are still farther exhibited in the report of the principal physi- 
cian, who regards convict-lunatics as requiring more secure 
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fixtures and stricter surveillance than ordinary patients, and 
for these and the worst class of drunkards, he recommends 
" the erection of a hospital for two hundred and fifty patients 
of the male sex only, to be carefully constructed, and fitted for 
the ultimate occupancy of lunatic criminals only ; but to be 
used, until needed exclusively for this purpose, by criminal and 
homocidal lunatics and drunkards." 

We think these views and suggestions must commend them- 
selves to all reflecting minds, and we hope to see them carried 
out. 

We offer no apology for occupying so much of our limited 
space with this subject, inasmuch as the interests of phUanthro- 
py are involved in protecting our State Lunatic Hospitals from 
being prejudiced by the introduction of patients who do not 
properly fall under their care, and the interests oi prison dUd- 
pline require that the convict should not be released from any 
measure of retribution for his offence, which a lawful sentence 
imposes. 



Amr. VL— REPORT OF THE CONDITION OP THE NEW JERSEY 
STATE PRISON.— EmbraciDg the raporto of the Joint Committee, Inspector!, 
Keeper, Moral Inetmctor and Phyiician. Jannarj 19, 1S53. pp. 4S. 

We have been favored with the report of this institution for 
the year 1852-3. There were in confinement, at the beginning 
of the year, two hundred and seven. Received during the year 
one hundred and twenty-one, and in custody in the course of the 
year three hundred and twenty-nine different individuals. Of 
these, sixty-eight were discharged by expiration of sentence, and 
nearly the same number (viz. 63) by pardon ! One death oc- 
curred, leaving one hundred and ninety-seven prisoners on 
hand at the close of the year. The average monthly popula- 
tion of the prison was two hundred and ten, which is a large 
increase on the previous year. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-seven on hand, seventy-two 
are in on a sentence of five years or upwards ; thirty-four for 
three years and upwards, forty-eight for between one and. three, 
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years, and forty-three for'one year or less. Of the whole number 
thirty-eight were under twenty*; eighty-one between twenty and 
thirty, and forty-nine between thirty and forty ; showing that 
one hundred and sixty-eight out of the one hundred and ninety- 
seven, or FOUR-FIFTHS, were under middle life. 

The offences are divided about equally between those against 
property and those against the person. Of the latter the ex- 
traordinary number of fourteen are for rape, and five for an 
assault with intent to commit that crime, and fourteen were coun- 
terfeiters. Eighty-nine, or nearly half the convicts^ are natives 
of New Jersey ; sixty-three are of foreign birth. Only eight 
females are in the prison, four white and four colored ; and of 
the one hundred and eighty-nine males, forty-nine are colored. 
It is worthy of observation, that of one hundred and twenty-two 
commitments last year, sixty, or about one half, had no trade ! 

In respect to the physical health of the convicts, we are in- 
formed that only one death occurred during the year, and this 
was by suicide. It was a young German, who had been in pri- 
son only five days, and whose sentence was only six months. 
We do not learn that any one at Trenton ascribes this melan- 
choly event to the effect of convict-separation, but it would be 
in keeping with the spirit which has sometimes manifested it- 
self in discussions of this subject, to set it down as one of the 
fruits of the separate system ! 

The State Prison of New Jersey is established on the princi- 
ple of individual separation. The law provides, that " every 
convict shall be confined in one of the cells of the prison, sepa- 
rate and alone, except in such cases of sickness as are by the 
act provided for." That is, if the physician reports to the keeper 
that a prisoner requires a nurse, the keeper, with the approba- 
tion of the acting Inspectors, may employ one of the prisoners ; 
and " whenever, in the opinion of the physician, the enlarge- 
ment of any prisoner shall be absolutely necessary to the pre- 
servation of life," he may be removed from his cell, "but the 
prisoner shall in every such case be kept from the society of 
other prisoners, except such as may attend as nurses." 

No language could more clearly express the will of the Le- 
gislature that convict-separation should be the basis of the dis- 
cipline. Jn addition to these positive requirements, the Inqpec- 
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tors are to embrace, in their annual report to the Legislature, 
" such remarks and statements respecting the system of separate 
confinement and the efficiency of the same, as shall be the re- 
sult of their own observation." The same act authorizes them 
to make rules and regulations for the prison as they may deem 
necessary and proper, " consistent with the principle of separate 
confinement and the laws of the State." 

Now we might naturally suppose that a body of law-makers, 
receiving such a report of the condition of a body of convicted 
law-breakers, from those who are appointed to take care of them, 
would be slow to countenance any direct and palpable breach of 
the law by themselves ; and yet it must have been known to the 
Legislature of New Jersey that the provisions of the law estab- 
lishing the State prison, are rendered entirely nugatory by their 
neglect to provide means for executing them. They are supposed 
to know that the prison contains but one hundred and ninety- 
two cells, and that ten of these are occupied for workshops and 
store-rooms. A brisk walk of five minutes would supply the 
honorable the Legislature with demonstrative evidence that one 
hundred and eighty-two cells would not suffice for the separate 
confinement of two hundred and thirty-two prisoners, and 
hence they would see fifty cells (7J by 16 feet) occupied by two 
tenants each, against the peace and dignity of the Common- 
wealth (which has forbidden such association) and of course 
'^ against the form of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided." ' 

In such an emergency, we might further suppose that mea- 
sures would be adopted at once to enlarge the accommodations 
and to obviate the alleged necessity for thus openly violating 
the law, as early as possible. With this impression, we are 
surprised that the Executive of the State, whose particular 
function it is to see that the laws are duly executed, does not 
urge prompt action in the premises. So far from any intima- 
tion of this sort, he speaks of the administration and manage- 
ment of the prison throughout, as eminently successful and com- 
mendable ; of the keeper and officers as having sustained their 
reputation for ability and efficiency— of /ve thousand dollars of 
surplus earnings as having been paid into the State treasury 
during the year — and of about two thousand dollars paid to dis- 
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charged convicts for overwork, all which he thinks exhibits nn- 
exampled prosperity in the affairs of the prison. 

He even goes so far as to say, ^' that the discipline has been 
well maintained^** adding (rather paradoxically we think,) that 
the ^^ large number of prisoners renders it impracticable to ob- 
serve the law in relation to solitary" (separate) ^'confinement, 
and the necessity of association impairs to some extent the 
corrective regulations of the institution." 

We humbly submit that it is not the " necessity of associa- 
tion," but the association itself that does the mischief, and far- 
ther that Jerseymen would better understand the case if it 
were said in plain English, that until cells enough are built to 
give each convict a cell by himself, the occupants will be more 
likely to become worse than better, at the expense of the State, 
and in deliberate violation of its positive laws. 

This view of the case becomes quite imposing, when it is con- 
sidered that of the one hundred and ninety-seven convicts, one 
hundred and sixty-eight are, or about four-fifths, are in on a first 
conviction. Of course, every precaution is essential to give the 
discipline of the prison its most benign and efficient influence. 
It is passing strange that an enlightened State should pocket 
five thousand dollars of the surplus earnings of her convict- 
population, while the accommodations for accomplishing the 
only legitimate objects of the prison are so narrow as to re- 
qijure a constant violation of the law, and a constant defeat of 
its wholesome ends. It may be, however, that to violate laws 
has become the rule, and to obey them the exception. As an 
illustration, it may suffice to say, in respect to this same New 
Jersey State Prison, that the use of tobacco in any form is 
peremptorily forbidden by law ; yet we are informed, on indis- 
putable authority, that the prisoners both chew and smoke, and 
that some of them have taken their first lessons in these arts 
after their admission to the prison ! 

We have made these suggestions with much freedom, and we 
hope without offence. We have hearty, intelligent co-adjutors 
in Jersey, who are aiming with us to establish the convict-dis- 
cipline of the country on a truly humane, efficient, philosophi- 
cal and Christian basis. To this end, we maintain that every 
prison or place of confinement for persons charged with or con- 
victed of crime, should furnish a suitable apartment for each 
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mdividaal, separate from every other individual suspected or 
convicted of crime. We have often cited the State prison at 
Trenton as one of this class, and have uniformly espoused the 
views of the Inspectors and principal officers, at times when 
they were opposed by crotchety speculators within or without 
the prison ; and we shall be greatly disappointed, if means are 
not promptly used to conform the discipline to the provisions 
of law. 



Abt. vn— an extraordinary document. 

Wb have before us a stitched pamphlet, entitled ^^ Report on 
the Subject of Prisons, by Rev. Alexander L. Hamilton, State 
Commissioner, to Hon. Austin King, Governor of Missouri — 
Referred to the Committee on the Penitentiary, and three 
thousand copies ordered to be printed, January 6, 1863," pp. 24. 

The author of this report is, we doubt not, a very worthy 
and intelligent gentleman, or he would not have been appointed 
by the Executive of Missouri on so important an agency. That 
he has fulfilled his mission to the best of his ability, we may 
also admit ; but that his report contains ^^ such information as is 
necessary to present the subject of Prison Discipline fully to the 
consideration of the next general assembly of Missouri," we 
cannot believe. Indeed we do not hesitate to say that it is 
entirely deficient in every point that a report on such a subject, 
for such a purpose, should embrace. 

Statements are made, which have been disproved over and 
over again, until the repetition of them is loathsome to those 
who have been familiar with the subject. Principles are set 
forth as of present validity, which have been long ago aban- 
doned even by those who once advocated them. The most ultra 
partisan opinions and doctrines are revived, with such an air 
of sincerity and confidence, as leads us to believe that the Rev. 
Commissioner never saw or heard of the oft-repeated refutation 
of them. He refers to those whose minds are steeped in pre- 
judice, as the most reliable and responsible sources of informa- 
tion ; and perhaps we cannot better describe the document, as a 
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whole, than by saying that it is a synopsis of the reports of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society and Mr. Gray's book, pre- 
: pared and printed at the expense of the State of Missouri. 

We owe it to ourselves to cite a passage or two from the re- 
port, to serve as an indication of the qualities we have men- 
tioned. 

As to its rhetoric and logic let the following suffice : 

The conviction forces itself upon my mind, that, if the 
numerous weighty objections already given be correct — this 
(the separate) system is not only wron^j^er «e, but will soon be 
deserted by its remaining followers. For if it be true, when 
alluding to it in the least objectionable manner, that this system 
is only suited to short sentences, as many of its friends and 
advocates aver, then, "to all intents and purposes," it must 
soon be subject to one of two consequences ; either the penal 
code of the laws of the land must be so altered as to suit the 
demand of the system, or the system must be so altered as to 
fully come within the demands of the law. 

As to its facts let the following suffice : 

Upon the separate and solitary principle, the prisoner — good, 
bad, or indiflferent as he may be, surrounded by his Bihle^ and 
such other good books as are given him from time to time, re- 
mains all alone in his cell, from the first of January to the last 
of December, until his term of imprisonment expires ; and is 
thus left to his own reflections by day, and by night — ^unless 
paid an occasional visit by some kind officer of the prison, or by 
the chaplain. And hence it is, that in too many instances to 
justify the means employed, insanity precedes the work of re- 
formation. 

Were we to cite but a single passage from the report to in- 
clude the logic, the rhetoric, the philosophy, the facts, and the 
reliability of the statements in a single view, it would be the 
following : 

Upon my arrival in the city of Boston, Massachusetts, so 
soon as I had visited the State prison at Charlestown, and the 
Boston new jail, under the guidance of Hon. Louis Dwight, I 
was convinced in my own mind that said jail, for the purposes 
for which it was designed, was decidedly the model prison of 
the age. 

The commissioner was so fortunate as not only to see " the 
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model prison of the age,*' but to obtain from the same source 
^^ a design of a model prison for the State of Missouri ;*' and so 
comprehensive and clear were the conceptions of the commis- 
sioner upon the view of these model edifices and plans, that he 
made up his mind when he ^^ first saw the design," (and his 
views remained unchanged after his return,) " that it has no 
superior either in the United States or in Europe.'* 

Among the inexplicable mis-statements which we find scat- 
tered through the report, we may cite the following : 

As has been proven, beyond all successfiil contradiction, this 
system (the congregate) is not only more humaney but it is also 
far less expensive than the separate system. 

Nothing is more obvious than that from the very nature of 
the discipline, the administration of a prison on the separate 
plan must be the least expensive. The first cost of the struc- 
ture will probably be greater ; but we have supposed it to be 
conceded on all hands, that a prison on this plan once erected, 
the expenses of maintaining it were much less than those of a 
congregate prison with equal accommodations. 

While we admit that the first cost of a prison for convict- 
separation is greater than that of a congregate prison, we must 
demur to the Rev. Commissioner's broad assertion on this 
point: 

"I speak not unadvisedly," he says, "when I assert, that 
the erection of a prison for associate purposes, is not half so 
expensive, as the erection of a prison for the separate and soli- 
tary confinement of its inmates — all things considered. 

The most zealous opposers of the separate system have not 
pushed this objection to any such extreme, and to any conside- 
rate mind it carries its refutation with it. 

As an inducement to proceed on the plan submitted by the 
commissioner, he assures the executive that " the prison once 
completed and properly officered, unless in case of some un- 
foreseen accident, will demand of the State treasury nothing 
more for at least fifty years ! "And more than that," he says, 
** after paying for itself during the first few years of its exist- 
ence, it will thenceforth yield annually a handsome revenue to 
the State." igtizedbyL^oogle 
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The cost of tlie Missouri ^^ Model Prison" is set down at 
$250,000, and as a sort of guaranty against any new expense 
for improvement in after times, the commissioner has the assur- 
ance of one gentleman, (which another promptly endorses,) that 
** the principles of the main building are such as will last for 
one hundred years !" This gives a chance for a long nap to 
our Boston friends* 

We are not without hope that some of the good citizens of 
Missouri will get a glimpse of this report of the Rev. Alexan- 
der L. Hamilton, and will insist upon a more intelligent and 
impartial inquiry, before they commit themselves, or suffer the 
Legislature to commit itself to so large an expenditure, for an 
institution so permanent, and involving so many interests of 
humanity and public economy. 



AmT.Vni— A PHILANTHROPIC PERPLEXITY. 

Will the publishers of the Prison Journal^ or some one 
who has access to its columns enlighten an honest inquirer after 
the path of duty ? It is presumed that the combined wisdom 
and philanthropy of the Prison Society can furnish all needed 
direction in the case I have at heart and in hand. 

Of the grave and multiplied evils that spring from sitreet 
begging J I have no doubt. Indeed I have done all I could in a 
private way to discountenance it. I have never encouraged a 
second call by a liberal donation, and perhaps have sometimes 
seemed harsh and unfeeling. But I am so well satisfied that it 
is the most inhuman thing we can do for the honest poor, and 
that it favors the arts and schemes of the dishonest, that I feel 
constrained to avoid every thing that should look like counte- 
nancing it. My neighbor's gate and door are daily besieged 
by women and children with boys and baskets, and they seldom 
leave without some token of approval. 

But I must hasten to a statement of my case. I was going 
to my place of business on Saturday afternoon, after dining 
heartily and happily upon a rare sirloin of beef, and saw a man 
4>n j^e door-steps of a house in Washington Squar^^Hawas 
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perlmps forty years old, (more or less) rather shabbily dressed, 
with a dirty bundle under his arm, and some indications of 
hard drinking about his face. I noticed that he tried the 
handle of the door before he rang the bell, and was thus led to 
no very favorable impression of his design. Stepping behind a 
flight of steps, I noticed his movements as he went from door 
to door under successive rebuffs. As soon as he came up to 
my standing place, I said to him, 

" Friend, do you know you are liable to be taken up for beg- 
ging in the street V 

" I war*nt begging. I only asked for a bit of bread and cold 
meat." 

" Well, you will have a constable after you in a few minutes 
if you don't stop that business." 

He turned on his heel and went from me, and as my eye 
followed him, and I remembered the well-furnished table from 
which I had just risen with no very grateful heart, I felt re- 
proached; and quickening my steps, I followed and overtook 
him. 

" Do you say you are hungry, friend ?" 

"Yes, lam." 

" Do you live in town ?" 

" No, I came in town last night." 

"Where from?" 

" From Emmettsburg." 

" Is that your home ?" 

" Yes, I served my time there." 

" What is your business ?" 

" Shoemaking." 

" Why did you leave Emmettsburg ?" 

" To get work." 

" Well, you had better go to the Mayor's, at the corner of 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, and tell him you have no food, no 
home and no work." 

Off he went, and I followed by another route, and reached 
one door of the oflSce, just as he entered at the other. Unfor- 
fortunately the Mayor was at dinner, and I could only tell my 
story to the officer in attendance. 

What shall be done with such a man ? I asked. 
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^^ We can only send him down to Moyfunensing for thirty 
days, or to Blockley," was the reply. 

Is that the only alternative — ^the prison, or the poor house, the 
latter with 2,700 inmates, and the former so overstocked as to 
make it a positive nuisance? Is it really so? There is work 
for one hundred men at this moment, in removing ice from the 
gutters, making the side walks passable, and the streets decent, 
and yet this able bodied vagrant must be imposed upon the 
tax-paying public as a prisoner or a pauper ! 

As we left the office, we saw the Emmettsburg shoemaker 
ignobly introduced to the ward room. I hope it will not be 
said that this is a case not likely to occur often, for in that 
event, I shall feel obliged to relate half a dozen other instances 
which have occurred within my own observation, and the de- 
tails of which are any thing but agreeable. 

I am clear in the opinion, that there mdst be some needless 
and sad defect in our municipal legislation or administration, 
if the power and capacity to work is found twenty-four hours 
in succession, associated with vagrancy and mendicity. Am I 
wrong in this opinion ? And whether I am or not, pray tell me 
how to treat street-beggars. 



3Ki0trilamnn0 ^tAlm, 



Vagrant Children of New York. — An organization has recentlj 
been efiected in the city of New York, under the title of the " Children's 
Aid Society,^' the object of which is ** to bring humane and kindly influ- 
ences to bear on homeless boys — ^to preach in various modes the Gospel of 
Christ to the vagrant children of New York." 

As an evidence of the need of some such agency, it is stated that in one 
Ward alone (the eleventh) there were in 1852» out of 12,000 children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen, only 7,000 who attended school, and 
only 2,500 who went to Sunday-school, leaving 5,000 without the common 
privileges of education, and about 9,000 destitute of public religious influ- 
ence ! 

The views of the founders of this charity are summarUy presented in a 
ciscular as follows : 
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A lar^ multitude of children live in the city who cannot he placed in 
asylums, and yet who are uncared for and ignorant and vagrant We pro- 
pose to give to these work, and to bring them under religious influences. 
A central office has been taken, and an agent, (Charles L. Brace,) has been 
engmged to give his whole time to eflbrts for relieving the wants of this 
class. As means shall come in, it is designed to distnct the city, so that 
hereafter every Ward may have its agent, who shall be a friend to the 
vagrant child. "Boys* Sunday Meetings" have already been formed, which 
we hope to see extended until every quarter has its place of preaching to 
boys. With these we intend to connect ** Industrial Schools," where the 
great temptations to this class, arising from want of work, may be removedt 
and where they can learn an honest trade. Arrangements have been made 
with manufacturers, by which, if we have the requisite funds to begin,^ve 
hundred boys, in different localities, can be supplied with paying work* 
We hope too, especially to be the means of drainmg the city of these chiU 
dren, by communicating with farmers, manufacturers or ftimilies in the 
country, who may have need of such for employment When homeless 
boys are found by our agents, we mean to get them homes in the families 
of respectable, needy persons in the city, and to put them into the way of 
an honest living. 

It has been stated, in the public prints, that of 16,000 commitments for 
crime to the prisons of New York during the year, at least one-fourth were 
minors, and it is estimated that not less than 10,000 children in the city 
are daily suffering all the evils of vagrancy. 

Street Begging in New York. — ^We have had occasion more than once 
to refer, in terms of high commendation, to the New York City organization 
for the relief of the poor, corresponding in its main features to our Union Be- 
nevolent Association. We regret to notice very loud and frequent complaints 
of the continuance and increase of street-begging, notwithstanding the 
laudable exertions of the Society. A leading city newspaper has said with- 
in a week or two, that upwards of a half million of dollars is annually spent 
by the authorities and various societies, in the way of charity, ''yet 
our streets are thronged with beggars of all descriptions, and particularly 
the avenues and streets up town, in almost any of which, upon an average 
you can see from thirty to fifty going from house to house, to the excessive 
annoyance of families, who are often abused and insulted by them, because 
you do not meet their demands. In fact it has become a nuisance of the 
worst magnitude." 

There is much reason to apprehend that such nuisances must work their 
own abatement If our authorities were strong enough and independent 
enough, to lay hold of the boys and girls who constitute the materials from 
which street-beggars are manufactured, and compel them (as a matter of 
public safety) to submit to the discipline of an educational and industrial 
school, it would make a bright opening in the prospect Or, if every man, 
woman and child who is found begging in the street, were transferred at 
once to some charitable institution, (if they have infirmities which prevent 
them from labor,) or to some working institution, (if they are able-bodied,) 
and there put to some wholesome labor in exchange for their sustenance 
and clothing, we should not be without hope. But we see no way of sup- 
pressing the evil, if neither of these methods is feasible, igtized by C^OOglC 
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Nbv York Prison Association.— We have seen only newspaper re- 
ports of the proceedings at the eighth anniversary of this active and very 
useful Association. We understand that their condemnation of the yoke 
and the shower, as modes of punishment, is very emphatic and unqualified, 
and among the interesting fiicts which are drawn from their report, we 
select the following: — , 

In the city of New York, since 1848, disorderly conduct (in almost every 
instance tlie result of strong drink) has steadily increased from 703 to 2,600, 
or 278 per cent. ; intoxication has increased about 75 per cent, and the 
two together from 6,579 to 11,280. By a comparison of the prison statistics 
for the last five years, it appears that crimes against property have increas- 
ed only about 50 per cent ; but that crimes against the person have in* 
creased 129 per cent, or from 1,300 in 184S to 2,920 in 1852. 

The increase has been the greatest in the highest crimes. Thus we find 
assaults to kill were 25 in 1848, and 39, 69, 61 and 75 in 1852, or threefold. 
Manslaughter, in 1848, was 3, and then 4, 16, 11 in 1852, almost four-fold. 
Murder in 1848 was 9, and 9, 15, 21 and 66 in 1852, or more than six-ibld« 

Ninety per cent of the whole number committed to this prison daring 
the psdt year, were intemperate ! The returns of sixteen State Prisons, 
for the year 1851, give us a grand total of 4,507 pri«)ners, 3,006 of whom 
were imprisoned for oflences against property, and 784 against the pereon. 

It is stated that there is a greater number of cases of bigamy and perjury 
in the State of New York, th&n in all the other fifleen States ; there being 
twenty-one cases of bigamy in New York, and only fifleen in the other 
States; and seventeen cases of perjury to three in all the other StatesL 

The average period of confinement in Connecticut is six years, seven 
months, twenty-nine days ; and in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
nia it is only two years, six months and three days. 

New York State Prisons. — The report of the State Penitentiaries of 
New York bear date December 1, and show that 129 more convicts were 
in custody at that time than in December, 1851. Of 1843, the whole num- 
ber in confinement, 924 were at Sing Sing, 752 at Auburn and 167 at 
Clinton. One hundred and forty-three pardons were granted, or about 1 
in every 12 convictions ! The expenses of all the prisons exceeded the 
earnings by several thousands of dollars, showing the fallacy of the argu- 
ment so potent with most Legislatures, that by associating prisoners in labor 
they become a source of profit while separating them involves great ex- 
pense. The Clinton prison is going largely into the iron business and 
wants more hand& We would respectfully suggest, whether there are not 
many persons at large in New York, and some quite considerable in im- 
portance and respectable in appearance, too, who would find appropriate 
employment there. 

There has been some increase in the frequency of punishments by the 
yoke, the shower bath, the ball and chain, and solitude. 

Of 613 commitments, two-thirds confessed intemperate habits. How 
many of the rest were moderate drinkers does not appear. The average 
degree of education in the convicts received is less than in some former 
reports. 

Idiots in New York. — ^There are two thousand eight hundred idiots in 
the State of New York. The report of the superintendent of the Idiot 
Asylum, near Albany, contains the following interesting passage : — ** We 
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have taught a child to walk when we had first to awaken or cultivate a fear 
of falling, as an incentive to any e^rte on her part. We have awakened per- 
ceptions of sounds in ears where the sense of hearing resided without the use 
of it We have developed perceptions of si^ht through eyes that had never 
performed their appropriate office. We have been teaching children to speak 
in every stage of articulation. Cases that three years since only promised 
to be hopeless, helpless burdens to their friends all their lives, have been 
elevated to the rank of happy, useful members of society. In almost all 
cases, and with very few, if any exceptions, those usually called idiots, 
under the age of twelve or fifteen, may be so trained and instructed as to 
render them useful to themselves, and fitted t6 learn some of the ordinary 
trades, or to engage in agriculture. Their minds and souls can be develop- 
ed, so that they may become responsible beings, acquainted with their re- 
lations to their Creator and a future state, and their obligations to obey the 
laws and respect the rights of their fellow-citizens. In all cases, we believe, 
for we have seen what has been accomplished in apparently desperate cases, 
they can be made cleanly and neat in then* personal habits, and enabled to 
enjoy the bounties of Providence and the comforts of life, and to cease 
being incumbrances and annoyances to the families in which they reside.** 

Be beforehand with the Tempter ! — A friend tells us of a case in 
which a young girl of considerable personal attraction, was rescued from 
impending danger. Her mother was a widow with very scanty means of 
support This girl had a taste for, and some skill in music. Had been at the 
public schools, and could read iind write with facility, and was indeed re- 
spectably educated for one in her station. Her mother had determined to 
take boarders, and to give an air of gentility to her house, she had also 
made arrangements to hire a piano. The introduction of the class of 
boarders which the mother expected, would have exposed the child to 
great danger. A Christian friend saw this, and by timely and judicious 
efibrtB succeeded in securing for her a situation where she would be pro- 
tected and prepared for usefulness, and for gaining a respectable livelihood. 

How much more hopeful sudh simple preventive measures are, than 
those which (though equally well meant) come later, and are at best but 
remedial in their character. 

New Penitentiary in Massachusetts. — We notice in the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature of Massachusetts that it is proposed to build a new 
State Prison. It is but a year or two since the Charlestown prison was 
greatly enlarged, so as to meet what was supposed to be the demand for 
convict-accommodation. It is earnestly to be hoped, that if a new prison 
should be erected in that State, the principle of separation will be adopted. 
If tlie two systems could be once &irly tried in the actual presence of the 
people of that ancient and intelligent Commonwealth, we should have 
strong confidence that the groundless prejudices against convict-separation 
would disappear, and that her example would be set as efiectually for 
the furtherance of correct views on the important subject of prison disci- 
pline, as it has heretofore been cited for the furtherance of misapprehen- 
sion and error. 

State Prison at Charlestown, Mass. — The earnings of the inmates 
of the Charlestown State Prison, for the year ending September dOdi, I860, 
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were 86,921 17 over expenses. Of the inmates, 313 are Americans, 170 
foreigners, 35 negroes and 12 mulattoes. 

We have known a succession of annual reports of State prisons to be pub- 
lished, in which the earnings of the convicts, over and above the expendi- 
tures were quite "showy," but by and by came a change in the administra- 
tion, and a balance appears against the concent, sufficient to swallow up all 
the previously reported excess of earnings. Each report of a favorable year 
made its impression on the public mind, and hundreds of thousands who were 
misled by it, will never see a notice of the detection of the error, — to use 
no harsher term. We do not mean to intimate that there is any reason 
to distrust the foregoing item, but simply to admonish the reader that 
such statements are always to be taken with many grains of allowance. 

Illinois Penitentiary. — We understand that this institution is leased 
for a term of years to a person, who allows the State a certain sum for the 
labor of the convicts, &c. The report before us embraces the years 1851 
and 1852. On the first of January, 1851, the prison contained 170 convicts. 
Since that time 38 have died, 41 have been pardoned, 1 has escaped, and 
168 have been discharged by expiration of sentence— making the whole 
number discharged within the past two years, 248. During the same period* 
295 have been received, and the whole number now in confinement is 207. 
Fourteen only were born in the State of Illinois ! 

New State Reform School. — The Legislature of New Hampshire at 
its last June session, received a report from a Board of Commissioners for 
the establishment of a State Reform School, to be located in the town of 
Concord, the cost not to exceed $35,000, and to be planned for the accom- 
modation of 300 boys, but finished at present for 120. An eligible site has 
been obtained, and we hope soon to hear that the institution is conferring 
wide and lasting benefits upon the community. 

Juvenile Offenders. — ^At the Somersetshire Sessions, held lately at 
Wells, England, an interesting discussion took place on the subject of the 
punishment and reformation of juvenile offenders. The subject was brought 
before the Court by the reading of a circular, in which the magistrates 
were called upon to adopt a memorial to the Marquis of Lansdowne on this 
important subject. Mr. Lloyd Baker said he had had the subject under his 
consideration for the last fifteen years, and he laid before the Court statis- 
tics referring to the criminal career of a number of youths at that moment 
confined in the Gloucester County Prison, showing that they had been, 
most of them, previously convicted once or twice ; that this kind of punish- 
ment, instead of having a moral effect upon them, appeared only to have 
hardened them in crime by their coming in contact with other bad adult 
characters, and that their trial and imprisonment had cost the county from 
$75 to $100 a-piece. His argument was in favor of an entirely new sy8tem 
of juvenile reformation. He was followed by other magistrates, who spoke 
of the course imposed upon them, to sentence mere children to confinement 
in a prison, as a most unsatisfactory one. There was no moral eflfect in 
such punishments, but, on the contrary, the effect was to break down the 
first barrier to crime, and it was found that the shame of imprisonment was 
overcome. One of them expressed an opinion that what was wanted was a 
public receptacle for offenders of this class who were not properly " prisoners,** 
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but unfortunate individuals who, by neglect of their parents, had been led 
into error. He did not see why it should not be made compulsory upon 
such parents who so neglected their offspring as to lead them to crime, to 
contribute towards their support in such an establishment, in the same 
manner as a runaway parent was called upon to contribute to the support 
of his family. The discussion ended in the adoption of a memorial, which 
was signed by all the magistrates present, expressing their conviction, that 
the present mode of treating and disposing of juvenile offenders was most 
inefficient and unsatisfactory. 

Singular Avocation and Mode of Life in London. — In a case of 
assault brought before a police-court, a most extraordinary character ap- 
peared as a witness. The man is by profession a thorough subterranean 
rat-catcher, for the supply of those who keep sporting dogs. One-half of 
his life is spent in quest of prey from the whole range of the sewerage of 
London. Furnished with a bull's eye lantern, a good sized folding trap, 
and a short rake, he enters the main sewer, at the foot of Blackfriar's 
Bridge, and pursues his dangerous avocation, waist-deep in mud and filth 
of every description. The sewers literally swarm with rats, which he 
catches by hand, and places them in his cage as easy as if they were young 
kittens. His underground journeys extend for miles. He has been under 
Newgate, and alon^ Cheapeide to the Mansion House. He has traversed 
from Holborn to Islington, closely inspecting all the passages that enter the 
grand sewer of the mighty metropolis. On one occasion, an obstruction 
occurred to a drain at the foot of Holborn Hill. Terms were speedily 
agreed upon, and our subterranean explorer started off to the foot of Black- 
friar's Bridge, and in half an hour his voice was heard down the gully-hole; 
he speedily cleared away the obstruction, and received his reward, thus 
Bavins the expense of breaking up the roadway. It is not, however, to the 
rats (uone that he pays his attention ; he frequently falls in with a rich prize, 
particularly in the City sewers. On one occasion he found a silk purse, 
containing gold and silver ; on another a gold watch and seals, numbers of 
silver spoons, rings and other articles of value. He has been three times 
attacked with the typhus fever, but rapidly recovered on each occasion. 

Death from Separation ! — A London paper tells us, that Mr. Bedford, 
the coroner for Westminster, held an inquest lately in Millbank Penitenti- 
ary, touching the death of Thomas Wilkinson, a convict, aged nineteen 
years, a clothdresser, who was found one Sunday morning lying dead and 
bleeding on the floor of his cell, having cut his throat with a razor which 
was given him to shave, during the momentary absence of the warder in 
charge. From the question of convict prison discipline having recently 
been slightly agitated in the public journals, the separate system was in- 
quired into by the coroner, who asked Dr. Baily if he could throw any light 
on the case, to guide the jury as to the cause of the act Dr. Baily thought 
that it was broc^ing over the length of his sentence, and stated further that, 
during eighteen years, in that prison, from 1624 to 1842, with an average of 
454 prisoners, only three had committed suicide, but then their sentences 
were only two, three or four years. Again, io the ten years as a convict 
prison, from 1843 to 1853, there had been thirteen suicides. So that he 
thought it was more the length of the sentences than the separate confine- 
ment, although he must own that the latter would accelerate or aggravate 
any disease which might be on a prisoner, and also tend to suicide, by 
giving them an opportunity when they would be brooding over a lon;^ 
prospect of imprisonment. The jury returned a verdict to the effect that the 
deceased destroyed himself during a state of temporary insanity, brought 
on by the separate system ! 

We have put a few words in italics to mark the absurdity of such a ver- 
dict (1.) No evidence of insanity is etated, except that which the fatal 
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act furnishes. (2.) As &vorab]e an opportunity is oflbred, during^ half of 
every twenty-four hours in a congregate, as in a separate prison. (8.) If 
it is brooding over an unusually long sentence that produces suicidal in- 
sanity, the verdict should be, that the deceased destroyed himself during a 
state of temporary insanity, brought cm by a mistake of the law or of its 
administrators ! 

Murders in Philadelphia. — It is our painful duty to record three de- 
liberate and atrocious murders committed within the bounds of the city of 
Philadelphia since our last issue. 

The first was committed in broad day, in one of the most frequented 
parts of the city, upon a man in his own store, and was attended with cir- 
cumstances of ferocity rarely equalled. The perpetrator of the deed has 
not been discovered. 

The second was the wanton butchery of an unofiending man, apparently 
without any motive, except the indulgence of a blood-thirsty malevolence. 

The third was committed upon two unprotected females, and with a 
ferocity of which we should hope few human beings are susceptible, even 
in their most savage state. The only apparent motive for the cruel and 
dastardly deed was a pittance of money. How far the wretched monster 
on whom the guilt of this double murder has been fixed by the law and the 
testimony, may have been implicated in other deeds of blood ascribed to 
him by popular rumor, it is not for us to say, but we suppose there is no 
doubt that he was not long since a convict in the State Penitentiary at 
Sing Sing, N. Y., and was pardoned by the Executive of that State ! 

How much of his term of punishment was abridged by this interposition 
of extraordinary clemency, we are not informed ; but if the full execution 
of his sentence would have carried the period of his confinement beyond 
the 10th of March, 1853, it is clear that the abridgment of it opened the way 
for the terrible deed which we have now recorded. And are we not justified 
in holding the pardoning power responsible, in foro conscientuB, at least, 
for the consequences of taking a convict out of the hands of the ministers of 
justice, while he is undergoing wholesome discipline by their order, and 
sending him back into the community as one whose punishment was greater 
than he deserved 1 Who knows but that an ill-judged interposition of Ex^ 
cutive power may sometimes breed a contempt for public authority, and 
stimulate a reckless convict to more audacious violations of law ! 

Missouri Insane Asylum. — This institution is located in Fulton. It 
was opened a year since, and has received 70 patients. There are 460 
acres of land attached to it, 30 of which are under culture. Dr. T. R. 
H. Smith is the principal physician. 

Missouri Penitentiary. — On the 20th of December there were 282 
convicts in custody, of whom 146 were from the county of St Louis. Of 
the countries of their nativity, Ireland furnishes the largest number, and 
Germany the next largest Of the States of the Union, Pennsylvania fur- 
nishes the largest number. We are happy to learn that the pl^sician is a 
decided advocate of convict-aeparatioo. 
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IT ISSAID, 
(and we pkbsumb on good authority,) 

1.— That, on the 12ih of November last, notice was g^ven in the British 
House of Commons of a bill for the codification of the criminal laws. 

2. — That, in the Massachusetts Legislature, the Committee on Prisons 
have reported against allowing the families of convicts a portion of their 
earnings. 

3. — That, the London Society for improving the condition of the Insane, 
have offered a premium of twenty guineas for the best essay that shall be 
presented, showing the progressive changes since PinePs time in the moral 
management of the Insane, and the various contrivances to dispense with 
mechanical restraints. 

4. — That, the Emperor of France has decided, that out of ten millions 
of francs appropriated to the improvement of the lodging-houses of the 
laboring classes, three millions shall be put at the disposal of the Minister 
of the Interior to procure plans ! 

5. — That, the inmates of the Cincinnati House of Refuge are 235, and 
that the number of juvenile culprits at large is fearfully increasing. 

6. — That, the three State prisons of New York, (containing 1783 con- 
victs, of whom only 80 are females,) will require a considerable sum beyond 
their earnings for their support, viz : for the Auburn prison, 914,000 ; for 
the Sing Sing Prison, $7,000 ; for the Clinton Prison, $27,000. Yet the 
Clinton Prison is not regarded as an unsuccessful experiment ! 

We hope this important fact will be known to the Missouri Legislature 
before they determine to adopt the congregate system, on the ground of its 
economy. ** As a general thing," says the report of a commissioner of Mis- 
souri on that subject, 'Uhe prisons employing this'* (the associate system) 
^* support themselves." It is wise to look before we leap. 

7. — That, very favorable commencement has been made in the estab- 
lishment of an institution in or near Philadelphia, for the instruction of 
idiots and feeble-minded children. 

8. — ^That, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Jacksonville, IlL, admitted 
during its last term 100 pupils, 94 of whom were from within the State. 
The whole number of mutes in the State is estimated at 500. 

9. — That, the Illinois Asylum for the Blind has in it 25 pupils. The 
whole number of the blind in the State is estimated at only 60. A building 
is nearly ready for their accommodation. 

10.— That, the Illinois State Lunatic Asylum admitted during the year 
138 patients, of whom 38 were restored to sanity, 50 were discharged, and 
82 remain under treatment 

11. — That, the rite of confirmation, as observed in the Established Church 
4>f England, was lately administered by the Bishop of Manchester to 28 
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prisonera in the g^aol in that town, varying^ in age from 14 to 55 yean. The 
whole scene is represented as having been very impressive. 

12 ~That, the number of idiots in the State of New York is not less 
than 2.800, of whom one-fourth are under 14 years of age. There are 42 
pupils in the State institution for idiots, 30 of whom are supported by the 
State. The trustees recommend the purchase of a building having accom- 
modations for 100 pupils, of whom 64, (eight from each judicial district,) it 
is proposed to support at the expense of the State ; and the remaining 96* 
by friends. The estimated cost of a suitable building is $20,000 ; and the 
annual appropriation necessary to maintain the establishment will be 
910,000. 

13. — That, a new organization of the police of New York contemplates 
the total release of the policemen from all political influence, as it provides 
that they shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall only be re- 
moved for neglect of duty or the violation of police regulations. That the 
Chief of Police shall be appointed by the Mayor, with the approval of the 
Board of Aldermen, and not the Common Council, as has been the law 
hitherto ; that every policeman appointed must be a citizen of the United 
States, and a resident of the ward for which he has been nominated. He 
must also present to the Mayor, with his certificate of nomination, another, 
signed by twenty-five reputable citizens, two-thirds of whom must reside 
in the ward at the time of signing the certificate, certifying that they have 
been personally acquainted with him ^ve years last past, and that during 
that time he has borne a good character for honesty, morality and sobriety. 
He must also present to the Mayor a certificate from the Chief of Police, 
certifying that the said applicant can read with ease, and write legibly the 
English language, that he well understands the first four rules of arithme- 
tic, and that he is a proper person to appoint to said office. 

These rules if fiiithfully observed, would probably exclude some of the 
present incumbents in most of our cities. 

14. — That, the whole number of convicts in the Illinois Penitentiary is 
227, and the whole expense of conveying convicts from the counties in the 
State to the penitentiary, is 914,990 05! The Governor thinks it unwise 
to have a very large number of convicts congregated in one prison, and he 
submits to the consideration of the Legislature, whether the public interest 
in regard to this subject would not be better subserved by building another 
penitentiary, to be located at some eligible point in the northern part of 
the Sute. 

We hope one of them, at least, will be established on the Pennsylvania 
system. 

15. That, a little ragged urchin, begging in the streets of Detroit, was 
asked by the lady of the house (where his baskets had been well replenished.) 
if his parents were living 1 "Only dad, marra," said the boy. "Then 
you've enough in your basket now, to feed the family for some time,'' said 
the lady. " Oh ! no I haven't neither," said the lad, •» for dad and me keeps 
five boarders; he does the housework, and I does the market'n." 
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16. That, a new edifice for the New York Deaf and Dumb Institution 
is to be built, the present location having been rendered ineligible for such 
a purpose, by the opening of new thoroughfares. The site selected is in the 
vicinity of Fort Washington, near the line of the Hudson River Rail-road, 
and the cost of the site and building is estimated at |ll20,()00. 

17. That, on the 1st day of January the population of the New York 
City Almshouse was 5557; out-of-door paupers, 1332; total, 6909— sufficient 
to stock a large village. 

18. That, the practice prevails among certain of the magistrates of the 
county of Philadelphia, (names not given,) of committing to the county pri- 
son persons known to be guiltless of any offence to justify their commit- 
ments — that such persons are sometimes retained in prison for weeks, and 
it is added, that this reprehensible system puts the county to an increased 
expense, merely to place costs in the pockets of the committing magis- 
trates. 

19. That, instruction on the Phonetic plan has been given with much 
success in several of the penal institutions abroad, among which are the Pres- 
ton House of Correction and the Glasgow Bridewell. 

20. — That, not a single case has yet been known of a convict's losing his 
reason as a necessary and natural consequence of being separated from 
other convicts. 
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Premium for an Essay on Juvenile Delinquency. — At a meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, Philadelphia, the following 
preamble and resolution were adopted, viz : 

Whereas, The increase of Juvenile Delinquency in all the large cities 
of our country, has claimed the attention of philanthropists; and whereas^ 
the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, Philadelphia, are desirous 
that errors in modes of training the young, and other causes co-operating to 
produce the evil referred to, may be presented in such a form as to claim 
the serious consideration of parents and guardians throughout the land ; 
therefore. 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers do ofier a premium of one hun* 
dred dollars for the best essay, and fitly dollars for that next in order of 
merit, to be awarded by a committee of literary gentlemen : Provided, that 
such essays shall not exceed fifty octavo pages in length, and shall be con- 
tributed before the first day of July, A. D. 1853; and whether successful or 
not in competition, shall be at the absolute disposal of the Board of Mana- 
gers. 

In accordance with the above preamble and resolution, the premiums 
therein named are now ofiered, without restriction as to the residence of 
competitors. 

The Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, Frederick A. Packard, Esq., and Stephen 
Colwell, Esq., have consented to act as the Committee, to examine and 
adjudge as to the merits of the Essays oJQTered in competition. 

Competitors for the above named premiums, will please address their 
manuscripts to ** John Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia;" and 
send therewith, their names and places of residence, under sealed en- 
velope& 

As the object of the Board of Managers of the House of Refbge in offer- 
ing the above-named premiums, is mainly to call the attention of parents 
and guardians to errors in the prevalent modes of training the young — a 
subject which should claim the attention of every reader — the undersigned 
would call the attention of editors of newspapers generally, throughout the 
United States, to this advertisement, and ask the favor of an insertion of 
it, or of the more important parts of it, in the columns of their papers. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge. 

THOS. P. COPE, President of H. of R. 
JOHN BIDDLE, Secretary of H. of R. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 17, 1853. ^ . 
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NOTICE OF THIS JOURNAL. 

** It emboiies more information on the subject of prisons, arranged and expresse 
in the spirit of literature and science, than any other publication of oor country 
an J wdi GO iipare with any Journal devoted to this departmentof knowledge in 
E iropj." — //m. diaries Sumner^s Speech, in debate an prison question in 
Boston, May, 1947. 

RECENT NOTICES. 
From the North American and United Slates^ Gazette. 

We have received from Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle the last number of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, which is published quarterly, under 
the direction of Uie Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Pridoud. A glance tlirough its pages shows what is well understood— that it is i 
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aet. l— the former times and these. 

It 10 8ai4 that every man has his niche. Of course there is 
a niche for every man, and among others one for croakerSj and 
it is very desirable that they should never be seen out of it* 
We presume we have none of this sort among us, inasmuch as 
they would instinctively shun the council-chamber of those who 
look with a hopeful eye upon any and every legitimate project 
for human improvement. It is excusable in doting age to 
dwell with a sort of childish satisfaction on the scenes and as- 
sociations of youth, but no man who is living in good earnest, 
can fail to be impressed and excited by the vast advance which 
has been made within an age or two in the condition of the 
human race. 

If there were nothing else to look at but the single institu- 
tion known as the Pennsylvania Hospital far the Insane^ with 
all its wonderful agencies and appointments for ministering to 
the relief of the direst of all the ills that flesh is heir to, we 
should exclaim with gratitude to the Author of all good — How 
marvellous the change ! It seems but yesterday that Pinel, 
with an intrepidity seldom equalled, ordered the restraints to 
be removed from fifty-three confirmed lunatics who had been 
bound in chains and fetters — some for half a lifetime— and 
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proved, to the amazement of their incredulous keepers, that 
kindness and confidence would assuage a calamity which 
restraint and violence only serve to aggravate. It was a sig- 
nal triumph of humanity over ignorance and selfishness, and 
opened the way for a series of efforts, the henign results of 
which have scarcely a parallel in the annals of henevolence. 

If we imagine, for a moment, thousands of men and women, 
some confined like wild beasts in dens or cages, enduring the 
most cruel tortures at the hands of their nearest earthly friends, 
and doomed, for the remnant of their lives, to hopeless and 
unmitigated suffering ; others wandering about half clothed and 
loathsome in their persons, exposed by night and by day to 
burning heat or the pitiless storm, teazed and pelted by the 
thoughtless and cruel, and shunned, from fear, by the con- 
siderate and humane ; and others, still, the subjects of constant 
anxiety and commiseration to loving friends, who sought in 
vain for some alleviation of their grievous burden, — we have a 
picture of what was. 

Then, if we turn our eyes to any of the noble institutions 
which, in these latter times, have been founded and furnished 
for the reception and treatment of these unhappy beings, and 
consider how large a proportion of them are entirely relieved 
of their malady and restored to sound health, and to the 
ordinary duties and enjoyments of life ; and to how large an 
extent the sufferings of others are alleviated, and their com- 
forts and enjoyments multiplied, we have a picture of what 
now is, and surely no one can suppress an exclamation of gra- 
titude and wonder at the contrast. This item of human ills 
once looked upon as so terrific, has been divested of its most 
appalling features, and reduced, like other diseases, to the con- 
trol of medical skill, and let the Giver of all good be praised 
for it. 

A sketch, not unlike this in its general features, may be 
given of the change in the treatment of public offenders. The 
man is now living in Philadelphia who could describe to us a 
spectacle which his own eyes might have beheld, in what was 
then nearly the centre of the population of our beautiful city. 
It was a prison-house at the comer of Market and Third 
streets, where all grades of offenders, without distinction of sei, 
color or age, might be seen mingling together, day and night, 
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as one oommon herd of vagabonds and outcasts ! The most 
flagrant and thrice convicted offender is here associated with 
one who is presumed to be innocent, because not proved to be 
guilty ; the old and practbed thief with the novice in dishones- 
ty — the forger and counterfeiter with the poor but honest debtor 
— ^while, at short intervals, there creep into this motley 
crowd, ^^ the disgusting objects of popular contempt besmeared 
with filth from the pillory — the victim of the whipping post, 
with blood streaming from his lacerated body, the half naked 
vagrant and the loathsome drunkard." 

If we survey the exterior, the scene is not less offensive. The 
miserable tenants are thrusting poles through the windows with 
bags or baskets suspended at the end, to catch the eye and the 
gifts of passers, while shouts of mirth or passion, mingled with 
profane and brutal execrations assail their ears. 

It was to such a sink of corruption and iniquity that the 
attention of benevolent men was turned, and it was to allevi- 
ate miseries such as these, that they associated together, some 
seventy years ago, under the title which they still hold, and 
which is seen on each number of this Journal. And what has 
been accomplished by that and kindred agencies ? 

The eye of a stranger who passes along Goates' street towards 
the Schuylkill, is arrested by an imposing structure, giving the 
impression of strength, permanence and security. But no sound 
meets his ear, nor is any sign of its use at all visible. Let him 
enter and survey the interior. In a spacious area he sees long 
corridors radiating from a common centre, divided into apart- 
ments of suitable size, dean and wholesome, and provided with 
light and air and furniture needful for the tenant. In these 
corridors are confined at constant and useful labor, three or 
four hundred men, but it is as quiet as a well regulated work- 
shop, each is unknown to the other, but all known to the officers 
and authorized visitors. Their food, lodging and attendance 
in sickness and in health, are good and sufficient. Their un- 
derstandings are cultivated, and the voice of kindness and sym- 
pathy is heard by many there, who have seldom heard it else- 
where all their lives long. 

Who does not exclaim, at the sight of such a contrast, How 
wonderful the transformation, and all too, within the memory 
of living men ! 
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But let US brace up our nerres uid protect our Benses while 
we return for a moment to the priBon-scenes of a former day. 
It is the Lord's day. The streets of the city are thronged with 
people wending their way to the yarious places of public wor- 
ship, but who thinks or cares for the " gaol-birds?" Shut out 
from the light and air of heayen, polluted in body and mind, 
and giyen oyer to work all manner of wickedness greedily, the 
day which brings repose to the care-worn, and peace to the 
troubled in heart, is fraught with no good to them. 

Yet stay a moment. The sympathy of a disciple and minister 
of Christ — " that friend of publicans and sinners" — ^is awaken- 
ed for them. He calls upon the keeper, and proposes to address 
the prisoners occasionally, in a religious discourse, and to begin 
on the following Lord's day. The keeper is amazed at so prepos- 
terous a proposition, and expresses his conyiction that the at- 
tempt would be extremely hazardous, inyolying not only peril 
to the preacher himself and to the officers in attendance, but the 
possible escape of the prisoners, and the consequent pillage and 
murder of the citizens ! Whether this was the result of timidity, 
or of a design to obstruct all efforts at reformation, is not known ; 
but these and all other scruples were so far oyercome, that per- 
mission was giyen to make the triaL 

"At the appointed time the clergyman* repaired to the 
prison, and was receiyed with a reserye bordering on inciyility. 
The keeper reluctantly admitted him through the iron gate to 
a platform at the top of the steps leading to the yard, where a 
loaded cannon was placed, and a man beside it with a lighted 
match ! The motley concourse of prisoners were arranged in a 
solid column extending to the greatest distance which the hall 
could allow, and in front of the instrument prepared for their 
destruction in the eyent of the least commotion." 

This was literally preaching at the cannon's mouth. The 
seryice was attended, howeyer, with entire decorum throughout, 
many of the prisoners giying respectful attention, and all of 
them behaying with unexpected propriety. This was as late 
as 1786 — 7. Who of our readers has eyer attended the reli- 
gious seryice on the Lord's day at the Eastern State Peniten- 
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tiary, without being impressed with the propriety — ^we might 
ubnost say, the solemnity of the occasion. Each prisoner, 
separated from his fellows, is able to give undiverted attention 
to the word spoken, and in the seclusion of his own apartment, 
with the written Scriptures in his hand, may ^^read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest'' the truth that is able to make him wise 
unto salvation. He joins in the supplication that ascends to 
the throne of the heavenly grace, and in the hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving for the many mercies that are mingled in his 
cup of suffering ; and who will say that this is not a marvellous 
spectacle to the eye of one who witnessed the delivery of Dr. 
Rogers' first sermon in the prison yard ! 

But another scene opens. Groups of men are laboring in 
the streets of the city, cleaning and repairing them. Their 
heads are shaven, and they wear parti-colored clothing, and of 
course attract the gaze of passers-by. These are prisoners ! 
Goaded to desperation by the taunts and jibes of idle and 
vicious boys, they have sometimes attempted to revenge their 
injuries, and to prevent this, they are loaded with iron collars 
on their necks, and cannon balls or bomb shells '^ are fastened 
to their feet by chains to be dragged after them, while they 
pursue their degrading labor under the eye of keepers armed 
with swords, blunderbusses, and other weapons of destruction." 

It was such a revolting sight as this that prompted our 
Pirison Society to call for a radical reformation — ^not only for 
the withdrawal of these wretched men from the public gaze, 
injurious alike to the public and to themselves, but /or their with- 
drawal from each otJier's presence too, intimating very clearly 
their conviction that " more private or even solitary or 

SECLUDED LABOR WOULD MORE 8UCCESSFULLT TEND TO RECLAIM 
THE UNHAPPY OBJECTS, AS IT MIGHT BE CONDUCTED MORE 
STEADILY AND UNIFORMLY, AND THE KIND AND PORTION OP 
LABOR BETTER ADAPTED TO THE DIFFERENT ABILITIES OP THB 
CRIMINALS." 

We have put this memorable language in conspicuous letters, 
as we find in it the germ of all philosophical and truly philan- 
thropic schemes for improvement of prison discipline, which 
liave been devised in the sixty years' intervaL 

It was an intimation more broadly givea in about a twel|^ 
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month after,' when fifteen of our most distinguished and benevo* 
lent citizens, then in active life, with the venerable Bishop 
White at their head, " thought it their duty to declare, as a 
matter of the utmost moment to the well being, safety and 
peace of society, as well as of the greatest importance to the 
criminals, that from a long and steady attention to the real 
practical state, as well as the theory of prisons, it was their 
unanimous opinion that solitary confinement to hard labor, and 
a total abstinence from spirituous liquors will prove the most 
eflfectual means of reforming these unhappy creatures." 

From that time, though by slow degrees, the penal discipline 
of the State has advanced in efficiency as well as humanity, and 
to see prisoners toiling in irons in our streets now, would be as 
incongruous to all our feelings and habits, as to see the most 
imposing mansions in our city converted into Indian wigwams, 
and savage council fires kindled in Independence Square. 

But there is work of vast magnitude still to be done, even 
within the borders of our own Commonwealth. County prisons 
come into the line of improvement at long intervals, and too 
often with a reluctant step. The guiltless are not seldom cor- 
rupted by the associations which are here allowed, (and which 
are, perhaps, inevitable,) and the novice in crime is made reck- 
less and incorrigible before he becomes the subject of peniten- 
tiary discipline. 

And it is to be borne in mind, too, that our society is not re- 
stricted in its interests or sympathies, to the penal institutions of 
Pennsylvania. We would contribute all in our power to the 
^^ alleviation of the miseries of public prisons," the country and 
world over. And it would pirobably surprise most of our read- 
ers to known how many and how aggravated these ^^ miseries" 
are, even in prisons which boast of eminent superiority. Since 
we commenced this article, a case has been brought to our 
knowledge, on indisputable authority, which will serve as an 
example. A convict was brought from a State-prison to the 
Xunatic Asylum. He was heavily chained, and the examining 
physician noticed a circular bruise on his temple, as if made 
by the nails in the heel of a boot qt shoe ! The officer in 
<;harge of the man represented him as being very violent and 
anmanageable. Two and a half barrels of water^k^ been 
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showered upon him, he said, but it did not mibdne him. It 
made him pale and cold, but he was obstinate still. He was 
malicious too, and had secreted a pair of shears, with the in- 
tent (as it was believed) to take the life of his keeper, but for- 
tunately the keeper was aware of it, and knocked him down, 
and bj putting his foot on his head, held him till help camei 
and hence the bruise which had arrested the doctor's attention. 
He had been kept in a dungeon but without any good effect, 
and they had authority at last to take him to the Asylum. 

The unhappy creature heard this story, but made no reply. 
The physician of the Asylum ordered his chains to be removed. 
He was admitted to the ward, like other patients, and had 
not given them the least trouble I 

It seems that prisoners, paupers and pay-patients are inter- 
mingled in some Asylums. And we are credibly informed, 
that since the present year came in, not less than thirtt/six 
insane convicts were at one time in the State Asylum at 
Utica. They are removed from the prison and received at 
the Asylum as insane, and this is often the end of the sen- 
tence. An elopement from the Asylum may perhaps answer 
all the purposes of a pardon, without the responsibility of it. 
In one instance, where a convict escaped from the Utica Asy- 
lum, notice was given to the authorities of the prison from 
whence he was received, but no effort was made to re-arrest 
him, and the fellow was found soon after, following a respect- 
able business in New York city, at $22 a month and board, 
and was doing well ! The Empire State itself could not pro- 
bably have done better for him. 

Our readers have not probably forgotten the fate of four out 
of five prisoners in a cell, not a cannon's shot distance from 
the City Hall in New York. That such an event could occur 
in any prison which is located, constructed and superintended 
with ordinary regard to the laws of humanity, is scarcely cre- 
dible. 

In view of such statements, we must admit that the work of 
prison reform is indeed not yet accomplished. Great ignorance 
still prevails on the subject. Strong prejudices exist (nurtured, 
if not engendered by local, personal or professional pride,) 
axrainst some of the essential features of any true an<Leffecti¥e 
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system. Much effort is required to diffuse right opinions, and 
correct popular errors. Among these last, none is more pre* 
yalent or mischievous than that the difference of a few thou- 
sand dollars, in the first cost of the structure, should turn the 
scale in favor of a system which is not, on other accounts, most 
approved. The true principle which should rule in all ques- 
tions of this nature, is very obvious. No reasonable expense or 
pains should be spared in the employment of means to convert 
a single idler into a worker, or a single rogue into an honest 
citizen. The mischief which a contemner of laws may do, sin- 
gle-handed, to society, is so indefinite, and, we may almost say, 
boundless, that we can scarcely conceive of a greater public 
benefit than his reformation, unless, indeed, it be such a train- 
ing of his children or his neighbor's children, or both, as shall 
prevent their following bis example. To confine a convict three 
or five or seven years with a chafed and irritated temper during 
all that interval, and then dismiss him, a settled and irrecon- 
cileable enemy to himself and all about him, b the worst policy 
a State can pursue. We do not advocate any course that 
shall mitigate, in the slightest degree, the legitimate severity 
of punishment. But we urge it as a matter of public economy, 
as the dictate of a sound policy, that where two methods of 
dealing with offenders are at the State's election, one of which 
gives better promise than the other for the correction of the 
vicious dispositions and for the restoration to honest society of 
a single culprit, it should be chosen, whatever claim the other 
may show on the score of present expense. 

We are aware, that in these times, when so many private and 
party considerations are allowed to mingle with questions of pub- 
lic interest, it will be no easy matter to secure a safe and liberal 
policy on such a Subject as we are considering. But if so 
great achievements have been made by the good and wise who 
have lived and acted before us, it ill-becomes us in the light of 
their example, and with facilities for the work which were un- 
known to them, — it ill-becomes us to relax our efforts or to 
refuse any reasonable service or sacrifice, which will complete 
what they so nobly begun. 
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Aet. n.— inspectors of prisons. 

Much of the efficiency and success of any system of prison 
discipline, depends on the characters and dispositions of those 
who occupy the post of Inspectors. As it is out of the question 
for the most judicious and vigilant inspectors to make a prison 
what it should be, while incompetent persons are employed to 
execute the discipline, so it is equally out of the question for 
the most energetic and thoroughly qualified officers to admin- 
ister successfully the affairs of such an institution, so long as 
they are subject to the control of incompetent Inspectors. To 
secure the desired results, there must be marked confidence 
between these parties, and such a coincidence of opinion and 
counsel as shall give unity and strength to the administration. 

In cases where the appointment of the principal officers of a 
prison is in the hands of the Inspectors, there is danger that 
the independence which is so essential to faithful and efficient 
action, will be put in jeopardy. It requires no ordinary de- 
gree of courage to pursue a measure which is likely to involve 
a sacrifice of one's livelihood, and especially where no moral 
principle is concerned. It may happen, for instance, that 
some indulgences are allowed or winked at by the Inspectors, 
which are in violation of the discipline established by law. If 
the warden remonstrates against the practice, it may be at the 
risk of losing his place, and it is easy for him to persuade him- 
self that the responsibility is on the Inspectors, whose servant 
he is, and that the most discreet course for him is to hold his 
peace and his place. But we think a wise Board of Inspectors 
would see to it, that the warden is put at his ease on that point, 
and that the utmost freedom is enjoyed by him, not as a matter 
of grace, but of right, in the utterance of all his suggestions 
and objections. 

There is no uniformity in the several States, either as to the 
appointment of Inspectors or the relations they shall sustain to 
the public on one side, and to the prison and its inmates and 
resident officers on the other. In some States they are ap- 
pointed by the Executive, in others by the Legislature. In 
some they are popularly elected, and in others /^^^(pennsyl- 
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vaniar) they are appointed by the judiciary. Our oWn impres- 
sion is, that the appointing power of this class of officers is 
most properly lodged in the executive department of the go- 
vernment. It is, in its nature, analogous to other duties of 
this department. It is in the exercise of purely executive au- 
thority that the convict is committed, and it would seem fitting 
that this same power should exercise a suitable control over 
him, directly or by agents of its own appointment. If the 
Legislature has exercised its functions in the enactment of the 
law, with adequate penalties, and the Judiciary has past upon 
the guilt of a transgressor and fixed the measure of his pun- 
ishment, one would think the remaining part of the work is 
peculiarly appropriate to the Executive. 

There may be some advantages in giving the Inspectors the 
appointment of warden and other principal officers, but it is 
clear that we thereby lose an important check on both parties. 
There have been many instances of gross official misconduct by 
Inspectors of prisons, which would probably never have been 
revealed, had the appointing and removing power been lodged 
in their hands. It is obviously undesirable to place official 
parties in such a relation that each should be interested in con- 
cealing or palliating the neglects or misdeeds of the other. If 
each is made responsible to a third and superior power, the op- 
portunity to practice collusion, as well as the temptation to it, 
is essentially diminished. 

But leaving this question for future discussion if need be, 
we propose to set forth briefly a few considerations which 
should weigh in the selection of prison Inspectors, let who will 
appoint them : And 

I. They should be men of unquestioned probity. There 
is scarcely any public office which an ill-disposed incumbent 
may not prostitute to base or selfish purposes, if he is so dis- 
posed ; and in the distribution of patronage, the execution of 
contracts and the furnishing of supplies, it would not be diffi- 
cult for a prison Inspector to overstep at least the bounds of 
propriety. There have been not a few cases in which the 
official demeanor of such bodies or of individual members of 
them, has been made the subject of public investigation to the 
great discredit of those concerned, and to the manifest depra- 
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Yation of public morals. To put a man into such an office, 
whose character and standing are open to reproach, or even 
reasonable suspicion, is a gross dereliction of duty, and ought 
to subject the appointing power to severe animadyersion. It 
should moreover be a provision in every law touching the ap-^ 
pointment and duties of Inspectors, that they shall not be 
directly or indirectly concerned or interested in any contract 
or negotiation connected with the prison, from which any emol- 
ument can be derived ; and the use of their official position for 
the purposes of self-aggrandizement or other sinister ^nd, 
should be punished with exemplary severity. 

n. Prison Inspectors should be intelligent men. Not only 
should they be well-informed upon matters more immediately 
connected with their official duty, but they should have some 
general knowledge of the various methods of managing penal 
institutions. There are radical differences in the theories which 
prevail on this subject and in the systems founded on them. 
It would be very difficult for the Inspectors of a separate pri- 
son, for example, to administer its affairs discreetly and effi- 
ciently, if they were not familiar with the points in which it 
differs from all other prisons, with the dangers and deficiencies 
which have been ascribed to it, and with the methods of ob- 
viating these dangers and supplying these deficiencies, if they 
really appear. In the selection and distribution of occupa- 
tions, and in adapting them to the habits, constitution and ca- 
pacity of convicts, as well as in making the pursuit of these 
conducive at once to the welfare of the prisoner and to the le- 
gitimate ends of punishment, good judgment is required. The 
warden and other officers of the institution should see enough 
in their intercourse with the Inspectors to command their 
respect and confidence. True it is that in the minor details of 
prison economy, the warden and heads of departments may have 
most knowledge and tact, but in a comprehensive view of the 
principles of the institution, and of the most eligible methods of 
bringing them into efficient and harmonious development from 
day to day, the Inspectors should take the lead. The proper 
discipline of a prison population of three or four hundred men, 
combining employment, instruction, encouragement, subordina- 
tion, economy, moral influence, and physical and mental h^ 
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provement, with the privation and pain which constitute the 
penal element of the institution, is not a work for uninformed 
or narrow-minded men. 

How often has a shrewd business man taken in charge the 
financial and economical interests of some of our prisons that 
have, year after year, made a fair report, and shown well to su- 
perficial observers, and exposed to public rebuke gross negli- 
gencies, if not outrageous frauds which the Inspectors — " good 
easy men,*' had neither eyes to see nor ears to hear, nor capa- 
city to understand ? If we desire our prisons to answer the 
true ends of their organization, we must put them under the 
supervision of active, intelligent men, who have an opinion and 
responsibility of their own. 

III. Prison Inspectors should be humane men. Though the 
direct care and management of the convicts must of necessity 
be entrusted to the resident oflficers, the Inspectors, and not 
the resident officers, are the true representatives of the govern- 
ment in the administration of the discipline. In the character 
of those who are appointed to the immediate charge of the con- 
victs, there should be a general guaranty that every office of 
humanity, that does not relax or neutralize the rigor of punish- 
ment, will be observed. It is not difficult for an officer of 
severe or violent temper to abuse a convict shamefully, and 
conceal the act from the ordinary observation of Inspectors. 
And hence no man of such temperament should be entrusted 
with the custody of prisoners. On the other hand, a weak and 
efiieminate officer may become the tool or plaything of a con- 
vict, and lose all influence and authority over him. It is, 
moreover, possible that an officer— even the chief officer — of a 
prison may, by indolence and carelessness, inflict a negative 
wrong on prisoners, which is quite as intolerable and inexcusa- 
ble as positive inhumanity. 

A neglected prescription of the medical officer — a delay to 
attend to a reasonable request — a harsh repartee or an unde- 
served denial of confidence may be more cruel than the douche 
or the cat-o'-nine-tail — and yet how easily every thing of this 
character would escape the superficial observation of Inspectors, 
in their weekly circuit. Their humanity must not only be 
evinced in the discharge of their own duties, but it must prompt 
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them to interpose every needful barrier to the positive and ne- 
gative inhumanity of others. The power being all on one side, 
the ntmost care will not always prevent its abuse. 

IV. Prison Inspectors should be hopeful men. We need not 
disclaim all sympathy with those (if such there are) who take 
a demure look, a whining confession or a flippant utterance of 
religious phrases, as indications of reformed habits or reliable 
principles. No one who has been familiar with the course of 
this Journal, will suspect us of any undue leaning in that direc- 
tion. But we are equally indisposed to fall in with the views 
of an opposite class, whose maxim is, ^^ once a convict, always 
a convict," and who instinctively distrust every profession of 
repentance, and of a desire to lead a different life. 

We have known inspectors who, from long oflScial intercourse 
with convicts, and familiar knowledge of their cunning and hy- 
pocrisy, seem to feel as if it is Jiot safe to give heed for a mo- 
ment to any thing they may say, or that may be said for them. 
Let them be approached in the most respectful manner, and 
by persons who can have no interest in misleading or deceiving 
them, and the moment the errand is found to be in behalf of 
a <;onvict, they seem to regard the bearer of it as a little better 
than an accomplice, or, at least, a dupe. 

It cannot be denied that well-meaning but credulous persons 
are oftentimes quite officious on such subjects, and through 
ignorance or indiscretion, are induced to urge upon Inspectors 
very injudicious measures. This annoyance must be borne by 
public functionaries as a part of the price of their "blushing 
honors,*' and set off against the privileges and prerogatives of 
office. If a man is presumed to be innocent till he is proved 
guilty, why should not a guilty man be regarded as a hopeful 
subject of reforming influences, till he is proved incorrigible ? 
What would be the condition of every member of the human 
family, if conviction of sin works a forfeiture of all claim to 
sympathy and confidence ? 

There is a wide difference between a seasonable encourage- 
ment of attempts to amend one's life, and a blind confidence 
in professions and promises. A kind look or word at a pro- 
pitious moment, in the progress of penal suffering, changes the 
whole influence of it. A frown or a repulse will freeze into 
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impenetrable hardness a heart that might be melted into peni- 
tence by timely compassion and sympathy. If prisoners are 
treated with less tenderness by Inspectors than is shown to the 
wild beasts of a menagerie, we must expect them to resemble 
wild beasts in ferocity when they are let loose. The true light 
in which Inspectors should regard themselves is, as protectors 
of the public against danger from such a source. They are 
appointed to superintend a process by which the ferocious pas- 
sions of a man may be subdued — his vicious inclinations 
changed and right moral feelings and habits implanted. If 
the highest and best object of penitentiary discipline is attain- 
ed, he who is received under it as a tiger, is discharged from it 
as a lamb. The infrequency of such a transformation might 
not be so striking if Inspectors executed their functions in a 
proper spirit. Not only would their personal and oflScial influ- 
ence contribute more directly to this result, but the whole 
economy and discipline of the prison under their charge would 
take the same direction. 

V. We have only to add, that no political influences or con- 
siderations should be allowed weight in the appointment of pri- 
son-inspectors. We need not say that this remark has no local 
application, though we have no doubt that it would receive the 
hearty concurrence even of those who may regard the avoid- 
ance of such influences as quite impracticable. Political par- 
ties live by power and patronage. Offices of honor or emolu- 
ment are th« bribes that tempt men into the strife for party- 
supremacy, and upon a due distribution of these depends its 
maintenance, when it has been attained. But there are some 
posts which involve labor rather than honor. The emoluments 
of them but poorly compensate for the pains and self-denials 
they impose, and the duties require qualifications so peculiar 
and so rare, that we cannot afford to restrict the field of selec- 
tion to any party. It is difficult enough to fill them properly, 
" with the world before us where to choose," but the difficulty 
is rendered almost insuperable when a large portion of the com- 
munity, and possibly an actual majority, are excluded, as out 
of political caste. 

The choice of Prison Inspectors and School Commissioners 
and overseers of education and reformation should juufonnly fall 
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on those who are, on the whole, best qualified to serve, irrespec- 
tive of all political relations and considerations. If we must 
have a new set of officers introduced into our prisons, and a 
new set of teachers and text-books into our schools, whenever 
a revolution occurs in the position of political parties, neither our 
prisons nor our schools will prove to be of much value. When 
we can trace all the ignorance and all the crime of the commu- 
nity to the door of one political party, we may be disposed to 
charge on them the burden of taking care of dolts and rogues ; 
but so long as both are common to all political parties, it seems 
more wise and equitable to draw from all the best skill in the^ 
greatest force they can yield to enlighten the one and punish 
or (if possible) extirpate the other. 

VI. There is another negative qualification of prison Inspec- 
tors — ^not mentioned last because we esteem it of the least con- 
sideration — and that is the absence of all morbid and whimsi- 
cal philosophy about the origin of criminal acts. There are 
some people who may, with comparative harmlessness, indulge 
their fancy in framing theories to account for crime, without in- 
volving criminality. They may amuse themselves by analo- 
gies between the irregularities of the skull and the proclivities 
to particular crimes, or by tracing a disposition to larceny, rob- 
bery and murder to some physiological mal-formation, for 
which the offending party is no more responsible than for his 
stature or complexion. Or they may discover a process by 
which to lay the blame of all crime on society^ and show to 
their own satisfaction that when a foul murder is committed, 
" Society** should be hung as the real offender, and not the 
poor wretch whom (as they would say) the "state of society** 
has betrayed into the commission of the deed ! 

This is not an imaginary supposition. Our own ears have heard 
a man of much repute for active philanthropy, and sharing quite 
generously in the confidence of the community, assert in an ad- 
dress to a large public assembly, concerning a woman who was 
then under sentence for the wilful murder of her child, that she 
was not the blame-worthy party — " She went,** he said, "from 
door to door, and sought work. All objected to employing her 
because she was incumbered with a child. Finding this incum- 
brance a bar to her success, she threw it into the Schuylkill 
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river, and who would blame her ?** asked the popular orator. 
" Those who turned her from their doors are the guilty ones, 
and should now be where she is, and in her place suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law ! 

Now, a prison Inspector needs to be free from all such fan- 
cies. He has nothing to do with the origin of crime or the 
blameworthiness of those who are under his inspection. All 
these points were settled before the convict came under his 
notice. All he has to do is to see that the sentence awarded 
by legal authority is duly executed. He has a share in the 
oversight of an institution established for that purpose, and his 
simple duty is to see to it, that the penal purpose of his con- 
finement is fulfilled with due regard both to the dignity of the 
Commonwealth and the rights of the convict — for a convict has 
rights as well as a freeman — and the Inspectors stand between 
the parties, not to theorize or speculate, but to oversee the pro- 
cess of punishment, that it may be conformed in all respects to 
the provisions of law. 



A»T. IIL— THE OLD ULCER OPENED AGAIN. 

If there is any one point settled in the science of prison-dis- 
cipline^ it is that which is embraced in the motto of this Jour- 
nal, viz., that the separation of each convict from all other 
convicts, is the only basis on which we can rest a reasonable 
hope of making him better rather than worse ; — or, to give the 
converse of the same proposition, — the most skilful doctors of 
the body politic have uniformly admitted that the association 
of convicts is sure to breed the most pestiferous and incurable 
moral ulcers in their patients. 

We had supposed tlus doctrine was so clearly established, 
and its fundamental importance so generally admitted, that in 
Pennsylvania, at least, it would rule. But either through the 
negligence of the proper authorities to furnish the needful 
accommodations, or from the overstocking of the prison with a 
class of persons for whose reception and oversight no proper 
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provision is made^ or from a disregard to the positive requisi- 
tions of the law, association is still allowed in some of our 
prisons, and the mischiefs which have always sprung from that 
source are re-appearing among us. The old ulcer has re-opened, 
and the State doctors must see to it, and check it in season, or 
it will become malignant and uncontrollable. 

The following incidents are furnished on indisputable per- 
sonal authority. 

The wife of a very respectable citizen of Philadelphia con- 
tracted a habit of intemperate drinking. So resistless was the 
habit, that she was accustomed to pawn any thing that could 
be removed through the doors or windows tp obtain the means 
of indulgence. No proper receptacle for such persons being 
provided, there was no alternative but that most painful one 
of a commitment to a prison-cell. It was hoped that a brief 
separation from all opportunity to gratify her appetite, would 
work a cure, especially when connected with the severity of the 
discipline* 

She was committed by due process of law to the county 
prison, and during the brief period of her restraint, she was 
associated at various times with at least three vile malefactors, 
one of whom was under indictment for murder. When she left 
the prison and returned home, instead of being the sober, useful, 
reformed woman, that her wretched husband expected, she had 
become familiar with the worst forms and most notorious 
haunts of wickedness and infamy. She was not only still in- 
temperate, but far more degraded and hopeless in her condition 
than ever before. 

A girl at service, in a respectable family, committed some tri- 
fling fault which irritated her employers, and induced then> to 
commence a prosecution against her for larceny. She was 
charged with stealing a flannel jacket and a bonnet-ribbon. 

On the trial it was proved that the former consisted of at least 
thirty distinct pieces of cloth which she had sewed together, sup- 
posing the fragments to be of no value. The ribbon she had 
taken from an old bonnet, which had lain among the rubbish of a 
loft for two years or more. She was found guilty, received sen- 
tence, and was committed in execution of it to the county 
prison. Here she became the associate of two^^^if ^ot three 
Vol. vm.— 17 
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different indiyiduals, each of whom had been steeped in crime, 
and though she went into prison technically guilty, but in all 
good truth and justice guiltless, she came out a thorough bred 
mistress of iniquity ! 

A committing magistrate states a case which fell within his 
own knowledge, in which a thief and the receiver of the stolen 
property were tenants of the same cell ! And another case 
is mentioned, in which a youth was associated with an old 
rogue, who gave him daily lessons in the various branches of 
criminal science ! 

It will be perceived, that we impute no blame to any one for 
the state of things here revealed. It is well known, that with- 
in a year or two ktst past, persons have been detained in con- 
finement in our county prison for weeks, and even months, 
without any employment for mind or body, and in some in- 
stances without a change of apparel ! And it was a remark of 
one of our judges made in a public assembly lately, that ^' the 
condition of the county prison at that time was a fair sample 
of what the worst prison in London was, when Howard began 
his reforming efforts !" 

We suppose this deplorable state of things is the consequence 
of inadequate provision for the number and class of prisoners, 
whom the oflScers are obliged to receive. We therefore go 
with our appeal to the people, as represented in the legislative 
assembly, and earnestly invoke their attention to the subject. 
It cannot be needful to spread out in any new form the evils 
which are inevitably consequent on the association of prisoners 
of any class or character, tried or untried, with each other. 

K it is fancied that the opportunities of mutual corruption 
are less eagerly seized now, than they were in former years, 
or that association may be allowed with less hazard, we can 
give the most unqualified assurance that such fancies are vain. 
The evidence of the certainty of contamination from contact, 
was never more conclusive than now. We have this moment 
before us an official report of the thievish adventures of a 
couple of boys, who were confined together in Cold-bath-Fields 
prison, which serves not only to show the folly of giving such 
facilities for planning mischief, but an extraordinary boldness 
and success in its perpetration. 
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Having settled during the leisure moments of their impri- 
sonment, the scheme of a professional trip to Kiddermin- 
ster, "as soon as they were released they built a dog-cart, 
stole two dogs, and bought some hardware to vend. Whilst 
they were buying it in the shop, their comrades stole a 
dozen and a-half of brooms from the door, for which the boys 
paid them half-a-crown. They took with them also twenty 
sixpences and ten shillings in bad money, which they car- 
ried under the false floor of the cart. They first stopped 
at Wimbledon, where they paid a bad sixpence for some beer, 
and stole four silver salt-spoons from a shelf, which they dis- 
posed of to the landlord of the house in which they slept, at 
Kingston, for their lodging and five shillings. On the next 
day a coach passed them, from which one of the boys cut down 
a portmanteau, which turned out to be filled with papers. One 
of them manufactured cloth caps, and stole a great coat from a 
customer to supply him with materials. When they arrived at 
Kidderminster, they visited a carpet factory in which one of 
them formerly had employment, from which they stolp at 
various times large quantities of twine and string. They were 
always punctual at church, where they regularly took occasion 
to commit thefts. In one town they succeeded in stealing 
three watches. At a neighboring fair one of them obtained 
eight purses from as many farmers, but having fallen under 
suspicion received a handsome ducking in a pond. On their 
return to London they entered a vacant house and took away 
a pair of decanters, a hearth-rug, and a great coat, which 
realised 258. ; and, after picking the pockets of some soldiers of 
2Lj and stealing a watch and some silver salt-cellars, they 
reached London without detection^ where the silver fetched 38. 
6(2. an ounce, and the watches no less than 152.'' 

A narrower policy can scarcely be conceived, than that 
which withholds the means of preventing crime, or counteract- 
ing the influences that provoke or promote it. We can make 
a very close estimate of the expense of keeping two practised 
rogues in separate places for a couple of years, but what it 
will cost to idlow them to associate, is more than human wit 
can divine ! 
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AmT. nL— PRISON MATTERS AT TOE WEST, AND POLITICAL 
MANAGEMENT IN GENERAL, AFFECTING PRISONS AND 
PRISONERS. 

Wb have naturally regarded, with special interest, the move- 
ments in our new States and Territories, on the subject of pri- 
sons. A system of discipline once introduced, (no matter how 
defective the information, or false the principles on which its 
adoption is based,) cannot be changed without difficulty. And 
hence our desire that such deductions as can be fairly made 
from past experience and observation, should be familiar to 
those who are entrusted with the responsible task of founding 
the penal institutions of a State, in order that the superstructure 
may be safe and permanent. 

It was with this view that in our last number we brief- 
ly commented on the recent report to the Governor of Mis- 
souri, by a Commissioner appointed to examine the various 
prevailing systems of discipline. Knowing, as we do, that its 
positions are totally indefensible, and that those who may be 
persuaded to rely upon them, will be sadly misled, we felt 
bound to say so. We are led to suppose there is some current 
of political or local interest or influence, which our plain-spoken 
comments unfortunately crossed, for we have been favored, by 
some friendly hand, with a cutting from a Missouri paper, en- 
dorsing to the letter — ^yea, and beyond the letter — ^the discredit- 
able document of the Commissioner, as " containing all the in- 
formation necessary to the proper re-organization of the Peni- 
tentiary" — "replete with the most valuable and reliable amount 
of information" — " a valuable accession to our knowledge on 
the subject," Ac, &c. 

Now, we have not the slightest desire to detract an indivisi- 
ble particle of credit from the Missouri Commissioner, or his 
investigations or his report, except so far as the best interests 
of the people of Missouri are likely to be injuriously affected 
by what we truly believe to be unfounded statements and 
erroneous opinions. We have no doubt that if the whole sub- 
ject were fairly presented to the people and calmly considered, 
the policy of the State would be directly the reverse of what 
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the Commissioner proposes ; and we do not feel like seeing a 
powerful and highly influential comnmnitj duped on such a 
subject, though the agent of the mischief may be unconscious 
of its perpetration, and may even have the most upright and 
honest intentions. 

As we said before, so we say now, the Bev. Mr. HamiUofCn 
report >does not present to the Executive, the Legislature, or 
the public of his State, such a view of the subject to which it 
relates, as can possibly secure wise and beneficial legislation ; 
and inasmuch as crime and convicts are peculiar to no latitude, 
soil, or climate, but are common stock all the world over, we 
are interested in the disposition that is made of them, and must 
have the liberty to speak as we think. 

A horse-thief or house-breaker, who may serve his time out 
in a congregate State prison in Missouri, and, by association 
there, become an adept in his depredating vocation, is as like- 
ly to pursue it in Pennsylvania as in Missouri or in Philadel- 
phia as in St Louis^ If he plunders a steamboat passen^ 
ger on the Mississippi, he will not be very careful to inquire 
beforehand whether his victim is a citizen of Missouri, where 
be received his convict-education, or a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
where his education would have been on a different plan, and 
we trust with a different result ; and hence it is that we make 
common cause of this penitentiary-question, and insist upon it 
that of all public questions it is the last that should be sucked 
into any of the political eddies. 

We took occasion, in our last number also, to comment freely 
on the condition of the New Jer9ey State Prison. We were 
totally ignorant of all local questions, as well as of the politi- 
cal relations and bearings of the subject. We simply stated 
that while the statute positively required individual separation 
and interdicted convict intercourse for any purpose, and under 
any pretence, except in cases of sickness and by order of the 
physician, there were, in fact, 232 prisoners occupying 182 
cells ! We ventured to say that this infraction of the funda^ 
mental law of the institution should not be tolerated, but that 
measures should be taken without needless delay to provide 
against its continuance. 

But behdd ^^how great a onatter a Utde fire ^indlethi" 
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No sooner did our gentle and peaceful suggestions find their 
■way to Trentony than they were drawn into the furnace of 
political strife. On one side the faulty state of the prison 
is ascribed to the desire of the ruling party to keep in popu- 
lar favor by spending as little money as possible ! This in- 
sinuation is thrown back by the dominant party with indig- 
nation, but at the same time the omission of the Executive 
to recommend an enlargement of the accommodations, is vin- 
dicated on the ground, that ^Hhe finances of the State did 
not warrant any extraordinary expenditure, nor was the ex- 
igency of the case so great as to justify the imposition of a 
State tax," Now this is matter of opinion. We think that 
no more urgent exigency of the kind could possibly arise, to 
demand prompt and efficient action at any sacrifice, than the 
association of convicts in a prison which is required by law to 
keep them separate. The minority paper retorts with no little 
spirit, and raises the general issue, whether the Democrats are 
a whit more economical than the Whigs, and concludes with 
the sad confession that the ^^ leading politicians of all parties 
often sacrifice the public weal unnecessarily upon the populari- 
ty-seeking pretext of economy"-— and here the subject closes, 
and the New Jersey convicts are left to pursue their system of 
mutual instruction, as workers of iniquity ! 

Perceiving from the legislative journal of one of our young- 
est and most thriving Western States, that steps were about ta 
be taken towards the adoption of a general penitentiary sys- 
tem, we made some modest inquiries as to the probable result, 
and in reply received the following information: "The Com- 
missioners by whom the plan was got up, were a set of politi- 
cians. One of them went East to get a plan, and in talking 
with him, I found he was loud in his condemnation of the sepa- 
rate system, though he admitted he had never seen a prison on 
that plan, and was without the slightest knowledge of its nature 
and operation! His own greatest objection to it was on the 
ground of expense — ^nor would he believe that the whole re- 
sources of the State were adequate to the building of a secure 
prison on the separate system for one hundred convicts." At 
this point we concluded to send, by return mail, a copy of the 
number of our Journal for January, 1850, contwung the plans 
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and estimates for a separate prison, for the reception of one 
hundred prisoners; biit we were estopped by the very next 
paragraph of our correspondent's letter. " Hq would neither 
receive information nor listen to reason on the subject. A 
large wooden building was put up, and about forty convicts are 
in it, cutting stone for the permanent building, which, at the 
rate they now work, will be finished in about fifty years !" 

" The oflSce of prison Commissioner (the incumbent of which 
was originally appointed by the Executive) was last winter 
made elective on joint ballot of the Legislature. An applicant 
for the oflSce succeeded, by dint of a close siege, to induce the 
Legislature to appoint him. But the Governor, knowing that 
this same man had been guilty of extravagance and corruption 
in the same post before, exercised the power of removal which 
was left to him ; and when the newly elected Commissioner 
came to the prison with the certificate of his election in his 
pocket, he was met by the incimibent with a docimient from the 
Governor, removing him from the office, and appointing the old 
one to fill the vacancy !" "What wiD become of the convicts 
while politicians are fighting for the custody of them," says 
our correspondent, "is more than we can tell." 

Now it might seem very idle in us to counsel those whose 
interests are thus trifled with, to take the matter into their own 
hands, inasmuch as those who now have it in hand, are their 
true and lawful representatives. But with a free press and 
cheap postage, we have a plain duty to discharge. As a socie- 
ty — we know no party sect or section — ^we go for wholesome 
laws and for a prompt, even, and rigid execution of them. We 
look upon crime as a public calamity. To prevent it, and to 
counteract the temptations and provocatives to it, is a most 
wise and philanthropic work, in which we gladly co-operate. 
Where crime is consummated, however, and the guilty party is 
condemned in due course of law, it is a question of deep public 
interest, what shall be done with him ? If he can be reformed 
and restored to a reputable position in society, common human- 
ity would dictate the use of all practicable measures to secure 
this result. 

One of the most reliable aids in this process, is the modi- 
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com of self respect which may remain to the convict. The 
wreck is not total so long as this single piece of timber is 
preserved. To cherish this where it exists, or at least to avcdd 
every thing that shall extinguish it, is of the utmost import- 
ance. Will the separation of the unhappy man from his fellow- 
convicts, and from the curious gaze of others, conduce to this 
end. We think it will, in an eminent degree, and therefore we 
make this a prominent feature of our plan. Will separation be 
better, on the whole, even if the hope of reforming the culprit is 
but very faint and remote? Yes; under all ordinary circum- 
stances, and at all times, it is best for a convict to be separated 
from other convicts. But does not this feature of separation in- 
volve, in the prison structure, great expense to the State? 
Not half so much as the absence of it. Once settle the prin- 
ciple, that the separation of convicts, each one from the other, 
is more likely to give the desired effect to their punishment 
than association, and the question of expense becomes very in- 
significant. 

We are aware that if the bugbear of extraordinary expense 
were disposed of, it would be urged forthwith, that separation, 
if it were as cheap, is more hazardous to health and reason, 
and therefore inhuman. We deny the position, and challenge 
the production of a single case in which the mental powers of 
a convict have been destroyed or deranged, or even weakened, 
as the necessary and unavoidable result of the most rigid sepa- 
ratum. The truth is, that statements on this subject have been 
made with an inconsiderateness and flippancy which would be 
unwarrantable in any connection, but are absolutely reprehen- 
sible here. 

We do not question the soundness of the opinion of Dr. 
Evans and other intelligent professional men, that seclusion 
in a prison cell, too long, continued, will be quite likely to 
terminate in the prostration of the human intellect. But se- 
paration from convict society is not seclusion. For the few 
hundred rogues with whom they are forbidden intercourse, 
there are millions of honest people who may have access to 
them. We admit farther, that separation may become seclu- 
sion by neglect, in the same way that a clean prison may be- 
come a filthy one, or a humane discipline inhuman, viz : by 
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want of due oversight and care on the part of those who are 
entrusted with the government of it. And when this neglect 
or abuse occurs, we must not be surprised to find its legitimate 
effects follow. 

But we shall greatly err if we attribute all the insanity in a 
separate prison (or indeed in any prison) to a peculiarity in its 
system of discipline. There will always be those who take 
ground against a system, no matter for what cause, and who, 
in their eagerness to maintain it, will press into the servic6 not 
only whatever bears the semblance of truth, but many things 
which a little honest inquiry would show, have not even this to 
justify the use that is made of them. Insanity is found in a pri- 
son. There are (say) twenty victims of it. JFive of the suffer- 
ers are placed there on this very account, for safe keeping. 
Three others were insane when committed, and were known to 
be so by the committing tribunals. Three have been subject, 
for years, to periodical returns of insanity, from which a prison- 
life is not likely to exempt them. Six have an hereditary ten- 
dency to insanity, which any irksome constraint would almost 
necessarily develope. And three are insane from various causes 
"not ascertained," as are scores in our lunatic asylums. 

Suppose now one who is hostile to the system of discipline 
pursued in that particular prison, (whether congregate or sepa- 
rate,) should group all these together, and aflSrm that the sys- 
tem was evidently subversive of the reason of convicts, and 
ought to be abandoned forthwith — " twenty-four of our fellow- 
creatures," they would say, "have already fallen a sacrifice! 
Who can justify the infliction of this calamity, worse than 
death !" and so on. 

Now, without denying that imprisonment of all sorts is an 
unnatural state for any man to be in, and therefore likely, to 
bring to light whatever latent proclivities to physical or mental 
infirmity may exist ; or that there may be a neglect of hygienic 
laws, and a disregard of those precautions, which professional 
skill or common prudence may suggest for the counteraction of 
morbid agencies ; — ^we confidently affirm that the separation of a 
convict from his fellows, has no tendency in that direction to 
make it an objectionable feature of prison discipline. On the con- 
trary, we believe its legitimate influence, when administered by 
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humane and intelligent men, (and no prison should be goTerned 
by any other,) is highly favorable to moral and intellectual 
and physical improyement, and more likely to answer the ends 
of punishment, than any other system now known. 

But to return to the political nuisance. It is not only 
into these more imposing and expensive institutions (the pa- 
tronage of which may be supposed to avail something in po- 
litical struggles) that the baneful influence of party spirit 
intrudes itself. It was but lately that the project of a ^ouse 
of Refuge in a neighboring State, fell through between politi- 
cal parties. If we are not misinformed, one of the most use- 
ful and successful institutions for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders in our country, has been sadly embarrassed by the 
same cause, and another of like character, all completely fur- 
nished and ready for occupation, remains with closed doors till 
the appointing powers can settle some political squabble. 

If the influence of State politics is thus baneful, we need 
not say how much more disastrous must be the intrusion of 
Church politics. We deeply regret the attempt which, we un- 
derstand, has, been made in some quarters to excite religious 
prejudices against these valuable institutions for the reforma- 
tion of youthful vagrants. A volume has recently been pub- 
lished in one of our northern cities, (under a fictitious title,) for 
the obvious purpose of engendering such prejudices, and we 
have understood, from a source entitled to some confidence, 
that any youth of the particular religious denomination, (whose 
interests the author espouses) who reads the book, will be likely 
to give trouble to the master who takes him under indenture ! 
Now, as American citizens, we are surely all alike concerned 
in giving every child a good education, and in correcting as 
soon and as effectually as possible every vicious habit and pro- 
pensity. Hence our common schools are public property, and 
should be not only out of sight, but out of hearing of the din 
of political strife or the roll of the " drum ecclesiastic." Our 
institutions for the correction, reformation and punishment of 
those who from neglect, perverseness or incorrigible depravity 
become present or prospective pests of society, should be ele- 
vated above all political or sectarian connections. We can- 
not have a school, a refuge, or a prison for each^f the legion 
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of parties in Church and State, and hence the impolicy and 
unreaaonableness of making existing institutions subservient to 
any political or sectarian end. Away with all such suicidal 
schemes ! The ground these institutions occupy, or ought to 
occupy, 18 too sacred to be entered by such unhallowed feet. 

With these views we cannot but deplore the intermingling of 
political interests or considerations, with the subject of prisons 
and prison-discipline. The only effect of their introduction is 
to endanger all the benevolent, public and permanent interests 
that ought to be regarded, and to advance those that are pure- 
ly selfish and temporary. There is something utterly revolting 
to every human sympathy, in the idea that a hospital for poor 
lunatics must be delayed till some political party has strength 
enough to venture on the expense, or that the adoption of a 
system of prison-discipline, or the establishment of a House of 
Kefuge for juvenile offenders and vagrants, should be governed 
by so narrow a consideration, as its tendency to promote or de- 
feat a transient political end ! Concerning all public men who 
entertain such views, we say, ^^ Oh my soul ! come not thou into 
their secret Unto their assembly, mine honor ! be not thou 
united." 



A»T. v.— UNCERTAINTY OF CONVICTION AND PUNISHMENT. 

Among the considerations which (we may suppose) exert the 
chief influence in prompting a man to crime, or in deterring him 
from it, we must regard the probability of detection and pun- 
ishment, as by no means the least. Not that a man who is 
about to commit a crime considers very scrupulously either 
what measure of punishment is affij^ed to a certain shade of 
crime, or what are the chances for escaping detection; but 
there is a general conviction abroad in all communities on 
these subjects, engendered by observing from time to time the 
proportion of criminal acts that escape detection, and the pro- 
portion of criminal actors that evade merited punishment ; and 
this general impression influences evil-disposed persons quite 
as much as any other dass. Hence when the idea> prevails 
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that the chances are quite eyen, in favor of escaping detection, 
or that if detected, the chances are quite equal, that the threat- 
ened punishment may he evaded, there will he of course a pro- 
portionate relaxation of restraining influence upon criminal pro- 
pensities. Let two or three children in a family succeed in a 
plan of disobedience in several instances, which are not detect- 
ed, or let the prescribed punishment be withheld from a few 
ofiences that are clearly made out, and mischievous effects will 
soon become evident. 

Perhaps some of our readers have never taken the trouble to 
survey the stages through which a criminal process must be 
conducted, and the embarrassments which attend it. 

Besides the reluctance to prosecute, and thus expose one's-self 
to a very undesirable notoriety, and incur the enmity, and 
possibly kindle the resentments of a malevolent and reckless 
heart, there is, in the country-districts, an inefficiency of police 
arrangements, of which an accomplished rogue well knows how 
to take advantage. 

The avenues for escape are so various, and the methods of 
communication (aside from telegraph lines) so uncertain and 
infrequent, that the most wary police force is not seldom 
put to its wit's end. In the country districts a young thief 
or burglar can obtain considerable practice in his profession 
before there is stir enough to prompt to his arrest. If a 
hen roost or garden or orchard is robbed, the owner prefers 
to put up with his loss, rather than be at the trouble to 
ferret out the rogue, and after all be defeated. The manu- 
facturer or trader who is defrauded by a dishonest clerk, 
quietly dismisses the ofiender, and leaves it for his next em- 
ployer to find out the lad's character for himself. The course 
of reasoning is substantially this : The rogue will never have 
a chance to play his game with me again. Perhaps this dis- 
closure of his criminal propensities may be the means of in- 
ducing him to reform ; I do not wish to be the instrument of 
blasting his character and prospects, and bringing distress and 
reproach on his innocent family. Besides, I have not much 
faith in imprisonment as a means of reformation or discipline. 
So, on the whole, I will pocket my loss and send the culprit 
to seek his fortune — ^by hook or by crook, as he lists. Many 
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a finished rogue is indebted for his proficiency in crime to this 
humane-looking selfishness or niorbid benevolence. 

It is probably this general indisposition in private individu- 
als to incur the risk and trouble of prosecuting ofiences, that 
has led to the establishment of associations for the purpose — 
8uch as societies for the detection and prosecution of horse- 
thieves, counterfeiters, &c., of which there are said to be not 
less than five hundred in the counties of England and Wales. 
It has been said that the existence of such societies is a proof 
that the State has abdicated its functions in this respect, and 
that posterity will refer to them as evidence of the imperfec- 
tion of our present social condition, and of the misconceptipn 
on the part of the State of its primary duties. 

But suppose a culprit is detected and jwrosecuted, what is the 
probability of his conviction. We have not the means to de- 
termine what it is in the United States, but out of 26,813 per- 
sons committed for trial in England in 1850, 6,238, or about 
one in four escaped conviction ! Indeed, the number acquitted 
by the verdict of a jury in 1850, exceeded the whole number 
committed in 1810. The proportion of acquittals is probably 
far greater in our country. 

But if conviction is secured, there is still a wide range in the 
measure of punishment. Even in the compact and uniform 
administration of English law, the punishments for the same 
offences vary almost indefinitely, — a verdict for manslaughter, 
for example, may be followed by a sentence of transportation 
for life or imprisonment for an hour ! In our score or two of 
independent sovereignties, this diversity of punishment for 
similar offences is much greater, and as every man is disposed 
to expect indulgence towards himself, the lightest punishment 
is expected, and a severe one is regarded as cruel and tyran- 
xucal. 

The uncertainty to which we have referred, has been justly 
regarded as a provocation to crime. 

Those who feel tempted to transgress the laws must be sup- 
posed to make some sort of calculation as to the risk they will 
run. If they perceive that the advantage of a criminal course 
is more certain than its punishment — or, at least, if it appears 
flo to them^ — ^they will pursue the course of their inclinations. 
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But if the punishment, however slight, were indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the notion of the offence, the latter would be rarely 
committed. If the punishment merely consisted, as Bentham 
says, in taking from the offender the fruits of his crime and 
that punishment were certain^ no more such crimes would be 
committed ; for no man would be so foolish as to commit them. 
But, as there are so many chances of escape, it is necessary to 
make punishmen,ts more severe than if they oftener followed 
the offence. No measures, therefore, can be more humane 
than such as tend to attach certainty of punishment to crime, 
because, just in proportion as that certainty is increased, the 
severity of the penalty may be diminished. Hence also it 
further appears tnat the due proportion and immediate connec- 
tion between crimes and their punishment are points likely to 
have great weight with criminals ; because the great body of 
offences being larcenies, and perpetrated from cupidity and not 
from passion, the thief will soon abstain from plunder, and the 
forger from his counterfeit art, when common sense calmly 
whispers that he will lose and not gain by the transaction. 

The million (says a late writer) derive their impressions of 
legal obligations by experience of it in the persons of others, 
if not of themselves. They have no instruction in the princi- 
ples of jurisprudence, or of ethics ; no access to tuition, either 
oral or written, on subjects like these. Their estimate of the 
criminality of excessive self-indulgence is formed by its visible 
effects. They restrain an intemperate propensity because they 
see the drunkard revelling in misery, or the thief carried away 
in handcuffs to the cells of a prison. Such plain matter-of- 
fact lessons as these are sufficiently intelligible, and their im- 
pressiveness ought not to be diluted. 

In a late English Magazine it is stated that of thirty-seven 
persons sentenced to death in the year, eight only were exe- 
cuted ; the sentences of the rest being commuted. In com- 
menting on this fact, the writer says : 

We are far from regretting that those thirty-seven capital 
sentences were not carried into effect ; but we lament that some 
clearer distinction should not be made between homicides of 
different degrees of aggravation ; so that, instead of charging 
cases as murder in which neither the jury would convict nor 
the Government execute the accused, that awful charge and 
high solemnity miffht be reserved for those black deeds in which 
the charge, and vclq conviction, and the execution, are almost 
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certain to follow each other. If we ultimately retain capital 
panishment in our code, the limitation of the charge of murder 
which we have suggested will cause the notion o( deliberate 
murder and the scafifold to be associated together in men's 
minds. They are not so associated at present ; for, besides the 
chances of escaping conviction, it is notorious that condemned 
convicts rarely abandon hope even to the very last. Let us 
strive to get rid of the mockery of pronouncing solemn sen- 
tences of death in cases which are unfit for execution. The 
impression made by such scenes is the very reverse of what it 
is intended to produce. When soldiers fire over the heads of 
a turbulent mob, or the schoolmaster scatters threats which his 
rod fails to fulfil, or the law awards punishments which public 
opinion forbids it to execute, derision and contempt are the 
consequences. 

We incline to the belief that the most important and effective 
step which can be taken at this time by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, for the improvement of her penitentiary system, 
is to adapt the penalty of the law more nearly to the nature of 
the crime — ^reduce the terms of imprisonment to the lowest 
measure that can consist with the ends of its infliction, and 
then increase, in the highest degree, the. facilities for the 
prompt detection of offenders, and the certainty of their suffer- 
ing the unmitigated penalty of their crimes. It is our settled 
conviction, that a course of legislation which should virtually 
secure these results, would at once reduce the number and 
boldness of criminals at least fifty per cent — probably much 
more. 

We urge this reform in the provisions and administration of 
our penal laws as eminently humane^ for to whatever degree 
we reduce the amount of crime by increasing the certainty of 
conviction and punishment, to the same degree we promote the 
safety and happiness of the community. 

For reasons somewhat analogous, we would also urge the 
propriety of bringing the utterance and the execution of 
the sentence of the law into the closest proximity in point of 
time, which can consist with propriety and humanity. We do 
not mean by this that the convict should be hurried from the 
dock to the gibbet or the cell, as if public justice were greedy 
to assert its sanctions ; but simply, that no such lengjth of time 
should intervene between conviction and punishment as shall 
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allow their natural relation to each other to be lost sight of, or 
but dimly seen. In the divine government, which knows no 
limit of time or space, sentence against an evil work is not ren- 
dered uncertain by delay, and yet we have the highest warrant 
for saying that ^^ because it is not executed speedily, the hearts 
of the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil." 

A foul and terrific murder has been committed — public feel- 
ing is excited to a high degree — every agency in the power of the 
government is put in requisition to detect the perpetrator and 
bring him to justice — no pains, stratagem or expense are spared 
to accomplish this end — ^perchance two or three false arrests are 
made — ^the ardor of pursuit is abated — and some new outrage or 
calamity catches the eye, and diverts the attention of the public. 
By and by a new direction is given to the original inquiry by 
some incidental circumstances, or it may be the result of a cir- 
circuitous process of the police officers. The monster is discover- 
ed and arrested. But the horror with which the crime filled the 
public mind when it was first brought to light, has past away, 
and can by no means be re-excited. The victim of malice or 
wanton cruelty is six feet under ground. Sympathies with a 
surviving family have had their time and place, and are dis- 
missed; and now the perpetrator of the bloody deed is ar- 
raigned. 

Is there not a strong feeling of reluctance to have the tragical 
scene all re-enacted upon the theatre of a court room ? Do 
not the sympathies, which a little while since followed the mur- 
dered man to the grave and his family and friends to their va- 
rious homes, now strangely find their way into the prisoner's 
dock, and plead for a suspension of the sword of justice ? We 
would not favor the least relaxation of those rules of proceed- 
ing in criminal prosecutions, by which the life, liberty and 
reputation of the accused are protected. Let nothing be pre- 
sumed against him. Let every thing be presumed in his fav<»r 
till all such presumption is forbidden by conclusive evidence o£ 
guilt. The tables should then be turned. There are now new 
claims to be met. The community has patiently awaited the 
tardy movements of the constituted authorities. While it was 
uncertain who had forfeited the privileges of a citizen and^ 
by a violation of the law, incurred its just penalty, the sword 
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of justice was held in snspense. Bnt now, the guilt being fixed 
and the perpetrator of the wrong being singled out, there 
should be heard among honest and law-abiding men but one 

voice — LET IT FALL ! 

Attempts to avert the blow are not in aid, but in delay of 
justice. Exceptions to the opinion of the court — ^motions in 
arrest of judgment, or for a new trial, are in most instances, 
regarded by the popular mind as so many ingenious attempts 
of the sworn ministers of the law, to open loop-holes of escape 
for the guilty. When a man stands before the country con« 
victed, in due course of law, of a wilful and deliberate murder, 
and when public sentiment is so strong against him, that 
nothing but the fear or love of the powers that be, protects the 
culprit from a summary execution by mob-violence ; it seems 
like trifling (and to the mass of men it is trifling) to make the 
omission of the dot over an i, or the interlineation of a word in 
the record, or the omission to ask the convict ^^ if he had any 
thing to say why sentence should not be pronounced against 
him," or any similar clerical error or neglect, a reason for still 
further delay, or the basis of an argument for annulling the 
whole proceeding. 

We shall not be misunderstood. We are not ignorant of the 
necessity of forms, nor of the wide door which is opened for 
abuses by the neglect of them. We would be the last to de- 
prive a culprit of a single right or privilege which the law 
allows him. But he is not the only party in interest. Honest 
men and law-abiding citizens have rights and privileges which 
are also to be respected. When professional ingenuity is 
tasked to discover some shift or subterfuge by which the re- 
sults of a conviction can be avoided, and the ends of public 
justice defeated ; the impression made on the public mind is, 
that the criminal is defending himself against the vindictive 
aim of the government. Instead of appearing like a thief who 
is convicted, and is dodging every way to elude his pursuers ; 
he is looked upon as a stag hunted by hounds, and panting in 
the last effort to escape their devouring gripe. Our doctrine 
is, that the laws should be so framed and so executed, that their 
ministers should always be a terror to evil doers, and a praise 
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to them that do well. As it is now, the tendency of many of 
the most solemn public proceedings under them, is to bring 
them and their administrators into contempt and derision. 



AmT. VL— RECENT OCCURRENCES IN PfflLADELPHIA. 

The chief purpose we have in view in transferring to our 
pages (without, however, making ourselves at all responsible 
for the accuracy of the details,) the following article from a 
recent New York paper, is to use it as a theme for a few obser- 
vations on recent occurrences in our own city. 

Crime in New York City. — ^Fitzgerald will be hung at the Tombs 
to-day for shooting his wife. Neary, sentenced to the same fate, for a 
similar offence, is respited one week, in order that the Sheriff's Jury may 
determine whether he has lost his reason. If the latter execution takes 
place, it will make seven in this city within the last year ! In all England 
and Wales the whole number of executions duringthe year 1852, as ap- 
pears by a Parliamentary report, was only nine ! The population of this 
city is six hundred thousand ; the population of England and Wales is 
eighteen millions. In other words, New York, with a population of only 
one-thirtieth as large as England and Wales, hangs seven-ninths as many 
in the same space of time ! 

The little we fail in point of number, however, is more than made up in 
the atrocity of the offences. Of the nine bun? in fhigland one murdered 
his wife, one her husband, one her mother-in-law, one his employer, who 
had dismissed him, one his uncle, one a stranger on the highway, one his 
own illegitimate child, one the illegitimate child of his wife, one the ille- 
gitimate child of his paramour ; but of our seven, three murdered their 
wives — namely, Grunzig by poison, Fitzgerald by shooting, Neary by beat- 
ing the brains out with a mallet and chisel ; Stookey murdered a negro, 
Clark murdered a police man, and Saul and Howlett a watchman. Three 
of the English murders were of infants, but all of the New York murders 
were of full grown persons, three of whom sustained the most sacred of all 
relations to Siose who deprived them of life. But, in truth. New York d* 
right has the precedence of all England and Wales on this score even in 
re^rd to number. Doyle, who murdered the woman with whom he board- 
ed in Pearl street, was sentenced to be hung, and ought to have been hung, 
and would have been bun? in England, but was sent to the State prison 
for life. Sullivan, who killed the man in Cliff street who endeavored to 
prevent his beating his wife, was found guilty of murder, and ought to 
have been hung, and would have been hung in England, but was sent to 
the State prison tor life. Johnson, one of the condemned with Saul and 
Hewlett, was sent to the State prison for life. There are now at the 
Tombs ten men awaiting trial for murder, one of whom, Camell, the fiend- 
ish Dey street murderer, has already been convicted once, and is now 
awaiting a second trial The whole number of arrests in this city for 
homicide within the last year, has been, as near as we can ascertain, about 
thirty-five ! ^ . 
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The whole number of arrests in this city during the year 1852, was 
about 35,000 ; the whole number of commitments in England and Wales 
was 27>510. The whole number of arrests for offences committed upon 
the person in New York in 1852, was 5,468 ; in England and Wales the 
whole number of commitments for the same class of offences during the 
same period there has been about two thousand. In England last year 
there were 13 convictions for burglary : in New York 146 arrests for the 
same offence. During the last seven years there were 66 convictions for 
this offence ; in New York during the same period over 1000 arrests. But 
this does not furnish the worst aspect of the case. The disparity between 
England and this city, is yearly becoming greater. While crime is in- 
creasing there slightly, it is here increasmg with fearful rapidity. The 
whole number of convictions for murder in England in 1846, was 13 ; the 
whole number of arrests in New York for murder for the nine months pre- 
ceding May 1, 1846, was 10. In England the convictions of 1847 were 
19 ; in New York, during the jrear ending May 1, 1847, the arrests were 
18. In 1849 the convictions in England were 19; in New York the 
arrests for the year ending November 1, were 13. In 1850 the convic- 
tions in England were 11 ; in New York during the fifteen months ending 
with the last of December, 1850, they were 16. In 1851 the English con- 
victions were 16; the New York arrests 36. In 1852 the English convic- 
tions were 16 ; the New York arrests were 30. The total number of com- 
mitments for all kinds of offences in England and Wales during, the last 
seven years, was 194,424; the total number of arrests in New York during 
the same period was over 200,000 ! We are not able to make an exact 
comparison between the absolute number of crimes perpetrated in England 
and in New York city, since the Parliamentary tables before us relate only 
to commitments in the case of offences generally, and to convictions in 
cases of murder, whereas our police tables only give the number of arrests. 
Of course many are arrested who are not committed or bound over for 
trial, but their number is by no means so great as to destroy the remarka- 
ble significance of the figures we have put in connection. 

Now, what are the causes of the remarkable difference between this city 
and England in extent of crime ? England has its immense cities, abound- 
ing with ignorant and vicious classes of population — it has its London, its 
Liverpool, its Birmingham, its Manchester and its Leeds, and yet tliis sin- 
gle city of New York, if We may trust official tables, exceeds not only each 
of them in crime, but all put together ! It cannot be ascribed to any pecu- 
liar character of our people, distinct from theirs — for it is notorious that the 
greater part of our criminality springs from the foreign element of our 
population. Of the seven murderers above specified, for instance, six of 
them were foreigners— one being a German, three Irish, one English, and 
one a Nova Scotian; and the seventh, though born in this city, was of Irish 
parentage. The same people that chiefly commit the crime here, are found 
in vast numbers in every English city. Why, then, the difference in the 
extent of that crime 1 This question does not admit of either a ready or a 
brief answer. The causes which produce this result are various and com- 
plex, some of which we may consider hereafter. The most important of 
them are, doubtless, the comparative inefficiency of our police in preventing 
crime, the comparative uncertainty of our courts in punishing crime, the 
neglect of our young vagrant population, and the vast number of disorderly 
groggeries, licensed and unlicensed, that have all the while, without re- 
straint, been stimulating the passions and bad propensities of all the lower 
classes of our population. It is time that these matters should be seriously 
and earnestly looked at and cared for. Our streams of crime are increas- 
ing into torrents, and they threaten to overwhelm us. The fiicts we have 
given, startling as they are, cannot be denied. Official documents prove 
them. Read and ponder ! 
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It will be observed that four distinct causes are here assigned 
for the diflFerence in the extent of crime in New York and in 
English cities. Of them all, we have had something to say at 
various times. The first we discussed at some length in a 
former number,* and pointed out a few of the disadvantages to 
which the best polictB system must be subject under institutions 
like ours. Upon the second of these alleged causes we had 
prepared the article in our present number before seeing the 
observations of the New York paper. Scarcely a number of 
our Journal has been without some call to more concern for 
our vagrant juvenile population* So that our readers will not 
find any thing startling in the revolting statement we have 
copied, unless it be the striking proximity of cause and effect. 

So far from feeling surprise at the frequency and boldness 
of crime', we rather wonder that the few checks which are im- 
posed on it) maintain their power. No one can carefully note 
the manner in which crime and its perpetrators are treated, 
without perceiving how much is done to provoke and counte- 
nance it, in comparison with what is done to punish and sup- 
press it* We have neither space nor inclination to enlarge on 
Buch a subject, but it is due to the cause of humanity and the 
welfare of society, that the plague-spots in the body politic 
should be plainly pointed out. 

Not long since two men were together in a drinking house. 
A. is influenced with liquor sold to him in violation of law. 
He attempts to provoke a quarrel with B. R leaves the house, 
and A* follows him with taunts and threats* B. is peaceable, 
says he does not want to quarrel, ainl retreats to a distance 
from the house* A. pursues him and deliberately, without the 
slightest provocation^ and in spite of B*^s attempts to avoid a 
quarrel, stabs him to the heart ! The dead man is buried — 
the murderer arrested and tried, end the jury find him guilty 
of murder in the second degree, and, moreover, recommend 
liim to mercy 1 Why did he try to provoke a quarrel before 
he executed his murderous purpose? Why, because he had 
ascertained, by watching the proceedings x)f the courts, that the 
quarrel, however picked, would mitigate the offence. *^ Stabbing 



* See louriiil for JanQary, 1853, Art III* ^<^ y 
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a man in a fight, gets only five years in the penitentiary." 
This was his own statement. 

A laborer is returning home from his daily toil on Saturday 
night — peaceable, if not sober — and within a few steps of his 
dwelling, is assaulted and murdered. After one or two false 
pursuits, two young men are arrested — tried and convicted of 
murder in the first degree. The most revolting details of the 
steps which immediately preceded the perpetration of the first 
deed are spread out before the 7)ublic in the daily papers, and 
show a recklessness and indefinite malice which makes one's 
blood run cold. Not a shadow of doubt rests on the minds of 
the jury. The verdict is followed by the sentence, and the 
time is fixed for their execution. But no — hundreds and 
thousands of citizens unite to arrest the arm of justice, and to 
screen these desperate felons from the just reward of their 
deeds. Can any one fail to see the influence of such a pro- 
ceeding, in relaxing the authority of the government, and 
bringing the highest sanctions of law into popular contempt ? 

But another case, and a still more flagrant one, may be 
cited. It presents various points of interest involved in our 
present inquiry. 

It is said that Arthur Spring, when a young man, was guilty 
of robbing some orphan children, by forcibly opening a trunk, 
in which they had a little treasure, and stealing it. He was 
arrested, but escaped condemnation through the influence of a 
relation, who held a commission of the peace, and sat upon the 
trial! This probably emboldened him in his career. It is 
needless, and would be offensive, to spread on our pages a his- 
tory of his infamous deeds. SuflSce it to say, that he was con- 
victed of a penitentiary offence in this city some years since, 
and pardoned within 48 hours after being committed ! Again, 
he was convicted in New York, and again pardoned ! 

Then follow two, if not three, successive wilful, unprovoked, 
deliberate murders committed with a degree of boldness and 
ferocity almost unprecedented. He is tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to suffer deatik 

And now the scene changes* The offence of the culprit is 
too rank to. admit of any interposition for his rescue — ^no call 
for ezecmtive clemency would be tolerated in « case of su^e 
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enormous atrocity. The death-warrant is issued, and the day 
for the execution is fixed. Most wisely and humanely, and 
in obedience to a reformed public sentiment, the law forbids 
this extreme penalty to be inflicted, as it once was, in presence 
of a gazing throng. What are its provisions ? 

10 April, 1834. — An Act to abolish public executions. 

§ 1. Whenever hereafter any person shall be condemned to 
suffer death by hanging for any crime of which he or she shall 
have been convicted, the said punishment shall be inflicted on 
him or her within the wall or yard of the gaol of the county in 
which he or she shall have been convicted; and it shall be the 
duty of the Sheriff or Coroner of said county to attend, and be 
present at such execution, to which he shall invite the presence 
of a physician, the attorney general, or deputy attorney general 
of the county, and twelve reputable citizens, who shall be select- 
ed by the Sheriff: and the said Sheriff shall, at the request of 
the criminal, permit such ministers of the gospel, not exceeding 
two, as he or she may name, and any of his or her immediate 
relatives, to attend and be present at such execution, together 
with such oflScers of the prison, and such of the Sheriff's depu- 
ties as the said Sheriff or Coroner in his discretion may think 
it expedient to have present ; and it shall be only permitted to 
the persons above designated to witness the said execution : 
Provided, that no person under age shall be permitted, on any 
account, to witness the same. 

§ 2. After the execution, the said Sheriff or Coroner shall 
make oath or aflSrmation, in writing, that he proceeded to exe- 
cute the said criminal within the walls or yard aforesaid, at the 
time designated by the death-warrant of the Governor, and the 
same shall be filed in the office of the Clerk of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer of the aforesaid county, and a copy thereof 
published in two or more newspapers, one of which at least 
shall be printed in the county where the execution took place. 

Language could not make the design of the Legislature more 
intelligible. The walls of the prison yard effectually protect 
the enclosed area from being overlooked or entered without 
license ; and it is within these walls that the extreme penalty 
of the law is to be inflicted. The Sheriff or Coroner to whom 
the warrant is addressed, is alone required to be present. He 
is to invite the presence of one of the principal prosecuting 
officers of the government, and only one of them. He is also 
to invite one physician and twelve reputable citi^ns of the 
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county selected by himself, for the purpose. He is authorized 
to admit such ministers of the gospel as the culprit may desire 
and name, hut never more than two, and also any of his imme- 
diate relatives, (if it were possible they could desire to witness 
such a scene). Besides these, no persons can be present (but 
in direct violation of law) except such officers of the prison, and 
such of his own deputies as he, the SheriflF, in his discretion 
may think it expedient to have present. And lest this per- 
missive authority should be unduly stretched, it is restricted by 
a positive prohibition, that no other person shall witness the 
execution, and still farther to guard against any injurious 
eflFects from the scene, it is provided that no physician or 
minister, or relative, or officer of the prison, or other party, 
shall be admitted, if not twenty-one years of age or upwards. 

The second section evidently contemplates such a record of the 
proceeding as shall be authentic and permanent in the absence 
of all personal or oral testimony — as for instance, if the SherilT 
executed the warrant alone, none of the persons invited being 
in attendance, nor any minister or relative, nor any of the pri- 
son officers, or the Sheriff's deputies, which, under the pro- 
vision of the first section, was a supposable event. Now we 
maintain, that any violation of the letter or spirit of this law 
on the occasion of the execution of Arthur Spring, was, in the 
first place, in derogation of the dignity of the government — 
and in the second place, well fitted to bring all law into popular 
contempt, and to give encouragement to the perverse and dis- 
obedient to persist in their evil courses. 

We avail ourselves of the columns of a highly respectable 
religious Journal published in Philadelphia, for a statement of 
the facts in respect to this particular case, rather than rely on 
our own information : 

The recent execution of an atrocious murderer was witnessed, as all the 
reporters tell us, by a thousand persons. By what authority such a con- 
course could have been assembled, we know not: but of this there can be 
no doubt, it could, have been only by a culpable evasion of the law. In the 
olden time, when any body under the impulse of curiosity or any better or 
worse motive, could at will form one of the crowd at an execution, the 
spectators were perhaps some four or five thousand in number : and now, 
even under the restrictions of the new law, the amateurs of the gallows — 
men who get the privilege of the ghastly sight by help of some official 
weakness or abuse — are reckoned a thousand. And such is the morbid curi- 
osity which the law was meant to chasten and thwart, that a Grand Jury the 
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other day is reported to have actually presented themselves in Court to 
inquire whether they were not officially privileged to attend the execution. 
We should have been glad if the dry negative which the Judge is reported 
to have given them had risen to the tone of rebuke. That a body c^ citi- 
zens charged with such high and dignified responsibilities as those of the 
Grand Jury should have so far forgotten their official, if not personal cha- 
racter, as to make this indecent application, has, we believe, excited but 
one sentiment — that of disgust — ^in this community. 

It would be unjast to leave our readers tinder the impression 
that this was an occurrence without precedent. If we do not 
greatly mistake, quite as disgraceful a violation of the law 
occurred when Langfeldt was executed. And we do not hesi- 
tate to say that, whether they mean it or not, those who have 
permitted or countenanced these palpable violations of law in 
the very act of executing its stern diecree, have done quite as 
much to defeat as to enforce its sanctions. 

But all the revolting story in Spring's case is not yet told, 
and we return to our former authority for its shameful details : 

The lifeless body of the vile criminal was given up to the anatomist 
' Of this &ct alone no, one need complain. But a conmiunity has a right to 
ask that anatomy should do its hideous work with some reserve — and in- 
stead of parading its loathsome details, should cast a veil over them. The 
execution was witnessed by a thousand, and the dissection by (as we may 
infer) some hundreds An elaborate newspaper report informs us that the 
post mortem examination was made " in the anatomical theatre of the Phil- 
adelphia College of Medicine, by Professor James MClintock, in the pre- 
sence of a large audience of medical students, physicians, members of the 
press and others." According to the report, it must have been a very 
theatrical sort of exhibition — the follies of phrenology contributing largely 
to enliven it Science may have gained something by such a piece of 
work, and by the lecture that accompanied it : it is possible, we suppose, 
that the knowledge of the theory and practice of hanging may have been 
a little increased, and perhaps some small addition made to the science of 
anatomy : but w hen we are told by the reporter that the Professor who 
made the dissection was '* pleasantly fecetious," in his performance, we 
must say, that if science gained any thing, it was at the expense of human 
feeling and of decency. Pleasantry I—facetiousneas ! What an occa- 
sion for the exercise of such powers ! We would fain hope that the report- 
er used the words inconsiderately and inappropriately, and that he must 
have done the Professor injustice : but if not — if the man of science, stand- 
ing over the ghastly carcass of the broken-necked criminal, irom which an 
undying soul had so lately passed forth so fearfully, did accompeiiy his ex- 
plorations with any sort of &cetiousness ; and it' his '* large audience" did 
at all sympathize with such ill-placed levity, then — not trusting ourselves 
to picture what sort of a scene it was — we will only say that thus con- 
ducted, the anatomical theatre is as brutalizing and demoralizing as the 
public hanging ground itself. When HogarSi, with all his wondrous 
powers of commingling the grotesque and Uie ghastly, carried the vicious 
apprentice on to the last scene in the dissecting room, he did not venture, 
if we remember rightly, to picture there a fiicetious anatomist 
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If ire had space we should be disposed to comment somewhat 
at length on several points here presented, and others which 
have come to our knowledge from parties who were present, 
but we can only advert for a moment to the indirect influence 
of the published report of the examination. 

It would seem that the physical structure of the murderer 
was such as to indicate the ferocious and brutal disposition 
which he manifested. With such a development of brain, 
muscles, &c., it would have been quite a perplexing problem to 
Bcientific men, had he been less tender of the lives of his fel- 
low-creatures. Now it occurred to us, as philanthropists, that 
we might perhaps do away with a great deal of crime and suf- 
fering, and almost the whole expense of the police, of criminal 
courts, prisons, &c., by a simple process like the following. 
Let a commission of discerning and judicious men of science be 
appointed in every county or large town, (like vaccine dis- 
tricts) who shall be required once a month to examine all per- 
sons within a given district, with a view to determine their 
developments. Ad soon as there is a perceptible tendency to 
thieving, burglary, fraud, robbery, rape, murder, or other crimi- 
nal course, let it be duly recorded ; and without waiting for the 
actual consummation of the deed, which is really the expensive 
feature of it, let the development suflSce to put the public on 
its guard, and subject the party in whose unfortunate brain it 
is detected, to the same pains and penalties which he or she 
would suffer, were it to be allowed full expansion. A mo- 
ment's reflection will satisfy any one of the economy and effi- 
ciency of this plan. 

The whole course of legislation, adjudication and punishment 
would thus be resolved into a plain matter of professional 
science ; and all questions about the sources and preventives of 
crime would be brought to the surface of the cranium, and 
there be settled by square and compass ! 
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Indiscriminate Almsgiving. — Great is theglory of bene- 
volence ; it outshines that of wealth and war. Hence, the wide 
and lasting fame of John Howard. All men revere his memo- 
ry. The story of his life thrills the soul. None can read it 
without learning to admire the beauties of his goodness^ and 
the moral gorgeousness of his charity. We enshrine his name 
in our heart of hearts. But John Howard was not benevolent 
only — he was wise ; his insight into remedies was consummate. 
He sought to understand the sources of crime, and the charac- 
ter of criminals. He was prudent, methodical, firm ; his wis- 
dom and his love went hand in hand. Both his spirit and his 
understanding were consecrated to the great work which formed 
his mission. 

Many wish to do good ; they long to repress crime ; they 
wish to diminish human sorrow ; the poor look to them for help. 
Ready are their hearts to pity and their hands to bestow an 
alms. But they do not give wisely. Like Howard, they are 
full of compassion ; unlike him, they have no system, no prin- 
ciple of action, no wise mode of dealing with the criminal, the 
ignorant, and the poor. They give profusely; they do not give 
thoughtfully ; the fruits of their deeds are therefore corrupt and 
full of evil. 

Let us explain. To bestow money, soup, blankets, and 
Bibles, is an easy duty ; plenty of people will come for them ; 
the demand is always equal to the supply. Society abounds 
with mean, lazy, drunken persons who do not wish to sweat and 
toil. There are men redolent of strong drink, tobacco, and 
filth, who " take the liberty of waiting upon yoTir honor'* to 
narrate tales of woe. They cannot get work ; they owe five 
weeks rent ; their wives are ill ; their children have no bread. 
They are "poor fellows who wouldn't come, but hunger is a 
sharp thorn," and so on. There are women who knock at the 
door, and send in little, cramped, flattering, lying notes. 
Their husbands are in the hospital ; they are going to be con- 
fined of their sixth child ; they have four children ill of the 
small-pox ; they have nothing to eat ; they smell of whiskey, 
but that is of no consequence. A leetle drop they say, is a 
comfort, and they don't get drunk. 

There are little girls who call upon us to say that their father 
fell from a scaffold, and greatly needs some money to get him 
a morsel of fresh meat — ^the said father being then waiting 
round the comer for the anticipated gift. There are boys who 
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follow US from square to square with a wretched whine, and tell- 
ing a score of details about their daily sufferings, but taking 
care not to whisper a word of the short pipe, the smoking pud- 
ding, the pot of ale, and the visit to the Circus or Theatre, 
with which they solace themselves after the public labors and 
sufferings of the day. And there are the dramatic beggars — 
men who crouch behind a scroll, on which is written starva- 
tion ; the pathetic beggars — women who sit on door-steps, with 
cold tears rolling down their cheeks ; the rural beggars — pic- 
turesque beggars — and all other kinds of beggars. 

Who is to be held responsible for this army of beggars ? 
To a large extent, (we reply) careless alms-givers, reople 
who give to any and to all that ask, create pauperism. 
They bribe the feeble and the wicked to adopt the disgraceful 
profession of a mendicant. In saying this we do not depreci- 
ate, nor do we seek to hinder that charity which God loveth. 
To bestow an alms is often a duty ; when well bestowed it is 
pleasing to God. Not so with almsgiving as it is. That is a 
moral blight ; it has produced a generation of liars, thieves, 
drunkards, and prostitutes ; it is a demon in the garb of an 
angel ; idleness, falsehood, dirt, ignorance, and crime, Are its 
foul results. 

We appeal to facts and witnesses. Mendicants, paupers, 
and thieves abound ; they are of all nations. We have them 
from Ireland, from Africa, from India, and from amongst 
ourselves. They are of all ages ; old and young, parents and 
children come before us. They are of all kinds ; some in silk, 
some in broad-cloth, some in fustian, and some in rags. Their 
sores are artificial ; their tales are got up ; their lives are most 
unholy shams. 

The evil influence of indiscriminate almsgiving is not con- 
fined to our own country. The continent is also the sphere of 
their operations. 

** It happened that on two occasions, (says Fraser''$ Magazine^) at the 
interval or about eighteen months, we travelled from Paris to Boulogne, 
and stopped for a few minutes at a village on the road, of which we have 
now forgotten the name. An Englishwoman^ in an agony of supplication, 
and with her cheeks wet with tears, rushed to the window of the diligence, 
and inquired whether there was any Englishman inside. We owned the 
soft impeachment, when, with an earnestness of manner which would have 
done honor to an accomplished actress, she stated that her husband, a week 
before, had broken his leg, and was now lying dangerously ill in the village. 
Of course* it was impossible to verify her statement, but, we confess to our 
shame, that we received it without hesitation, and dropped into her hand a 
five-franc piece. At the same town, eighteen months aflerwards, the same 
woman, with the self-same story, appeared at the window with the old in- 
quiry. We threw ourselves forward with the sudden impulse of surprise ; 
the trickstress recognised us, and fled in confluion.'^ 
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Time would fail ns in attempting a complete exposition of 
the manifold evils of this system, and we will therefore confine 
ourselves to its influence on the education of destitute children. 
Now it is plain that whatever depraves the parent injures the 
child. Make the parents indolent, false, and drunken by reck- 
less benevolence, or bv anything else, and you peril the future 
welfare of their offspring. What do they care about the igno- 
rance, the rags, and filthy aspect of their little ones ? Igno- 
rance will excite compassion — rags will induce all kind people 
to bestow shoes, linen, bonnets, and gowns. Dirt draws money 
— vermin bear interest. These — ^brutish ignorance, fluttering 
rags, uncombed hair, shoeless feet, an unwashed body, a dra- 
matic cast of the eye, and a voice carefully attuned to utter 
the true whine — " wot tells upon old gemmen and wimmen," 
are the stock-in-trade and fixtures of the mendicant ; take these 
away, and you rob him of his capital. What does he or his 
children want with Ragged Schools ? They would bring him 
no money by going there, therefore he will not send them. 

In all such cases as these, and in a thousand more, the 
children, though awfully ignorant, are wilfully kept from 
school. They make money; they bring beef to the pot, 
tobacco to the pipe, cards to the fingers, and rum to the lips. 
Send them to church ! Not so. " Sunday is our best day." 
Send them to school ! "We cannot afford that," said a father. 
" How much will you pay us?" said a drunken mother. Send 
them to work ! " Bedad ! we knows better than that !" said 

a son of , we shall not say where. Nay, so profitable is 

begging that children are hired for the purpose. Hence, the 
difficulty which many a missionary experiences when he tries 
to get the right sort of children for the Ragged or Mission 
School. 

** A spirit-dealer in High street informs me that he draws £10 more on 
the pay days of the Glasgow poor than on any other days of the week. 
Another spirit-dealer says that the paupers regularly come to him and 
spend in drink what they receive. I asked him how he knew they were 
paupers? He replied, that they made no secret of it ; he heard them talk 
about what they got, and how long they had to wait for it They go in 
hundreds from the long closes in High street. An inspector informs me, 
that he observed a lame pauper, not two hours after he had received 8s., 
carried to the police oflSce drunk on a barrow. He also found a pauper, 
aged eighty yenrs, so drunk that she was not able to rise from her chair, 
and singing, * The world is bound to maintain me, sing yo, sing yo, sing 
yo,' to some other jovial paupers who joined in her revels. He frequently 
finds paupers drunk on their beds after they have received their aliment; 
and having spent all in a single night, they live in a starving condition, or 

begt or stealf unti2 next pay-day comes round Widows, left with 

children under ten years of age, receive a great deal of out-door relief 
from this Board, to bnng them up. A large proportion of these are dissi- 
pated characters, who drink the money which is intended for the benefit of 
their children, tchom they send out to heg^ and thus grow up uneducated^ 
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and become, if they survive the bad treatment to which they are subjected, 
pests to society, }ike their mothers.*' 

Mr. Bishop, of the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, in 
his annual report for 1852, speaks as follows : — 

** As lon^ as people will give to little children in the streets and to beg- 
gars at their doors, without the trouble of inquiring into their character 
and circumstances, so lon^ shall we have a continual supply of juvenile 
criminals, and numbers of idle, worthless people, living on their wits, to the 
injury of honest industry, and the perversion of true views of charity. The 
polite heaps of ra^ that accost us at our doors and in the streets are, for 
t> - :nost part, tricksters in disguise. One little merry fellow, who has 
.^. . ,f/ed the begging trade for dissolute parents ever eince I have been in 
Liverpool, and is particularly successful with the softer sex, will, sometimes, 
knowing that I am up to the secrets of his business, show me what he calls 
* the crying face,* which, when necessary, he puts on lo the ladies. He is 
a clever, sharp boy, but I have in vain endeavoured to reclaim him from his 
Arab life. It is far too profitable to his parents, and has become, I fear, too 

{>leasant to himself. But to show the ill consequences of encouraging such 
ads — I was lately remonstrating with a man who lives near this fimily, 
because of an ungrateful and di^honest trick he had attempted to pass on a 
benevolent lady, when he said to me, as if the wholesale trickery of his 
neighbors justified his smaller practices — * Why, there's little Ned,' refer- 
ring to the boy in question, * he brings home every day more than any la^ 
bouring man can earn, and sure we are worse off than they.' " 

The charity of the metropolis is too indiscriminate, says a London coroner, 
and thus the deserving poor are unheeded, and drunken, reckless characters 
are well provided for, either by private munificence or work-house relief, 
which enables them to lead an idle merry life. The money they get is 
squandered in drink, and at night for a few pence they obtain a bed in a 
wretched stinking hovel, where all ages, all sexes, and all diseases are 
crowded together, forming so many plague factories and disease depots. 
So long as a vagrant can live without working, he will do so. So con- 
vinced am I of the consecjuence of the evil that I have ceased to be a vice- 
president to the Soup Kitchen. In fact, begging has become a regular 
trade. A few years ago, one of the fellows who followed that avocation 
was examined before a committee of the House of Commons, and stated 
that he had travelled over the kingdom for nine years as a beggar ; that he 
was treated as a gentleman in prison, but most disgracefully in workhouses, 
especially in Lambeth, where he had to work before breakfast; that a 
slouched hat and smock-frock, with a bundle of herbs in his hand, formed 
the best garb for a London beg^r ; and that there were not ten out of one 
hundred vagrants worthy of relief. Such (continued the coroner) are the 
disclosures made by him regarding the begging trade. I am, however, 
happy that the press has taken up the subject, and trust that it will not 
cease its efforts until this monster evil is completely put down, and thus 

f prevent charitable institutions being abused, and their fimds wasted, upon 
azy worthless characters. The jury expressed their fullest concurrence 
with the opinions and observations of ihe coroner." 

The opinions of such witnesses more tiian corroborate our 
statements, and the force of these opinions will not, we trust, 
be unfelt by our readers. They may ask, what should be done 
when application is made to them for pecuniary relief? We 
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1. That no money be given to street beggars without inquiry 
into their cases and an unexpected visit to their abodes. 

2. That persons who are acquainted with the tricks of the 
vagrant class, such as tradesmen, City Missionaries, Ragged 
School teachers, and others, be applied to on such occasions. 

3. That societies whose business it is to afford systematic 
and well-timed relief in cases of distress, such as the Union 
Benevolent Society, be more liberally supported, and cases 
sent to them instead of being personally attended to. The 
adoption of these or similar rules would tend much to prevent 
imposture, to add scores of children to our Mission Schools, to 
increase our power of doing real good, and to rid us ere long of 
the nuisance and abominable annoyance in our streets of " con- 
firmed vagrants and sturdy beggars." 



Shooting with Red Paint. — ^A work has lately been published, called 
" Notes and Narratives of a Six Years' Mission, principally among the 
Dens of London." By R. W. Vanderkiste. 

The title gives a correct idea of the contents of this volume. The wri- 
ter, for six years, was an agent of the London City Mission, and labored in 
one of the most unhealthy and morally depraved localities of that great 
metropolis, known as the " Cow Cross District" 

The volume presents an interesting exhibition of what can be efiected, 
under God, by an earnest and self-sacrificing man. The most romantic 
narratives are occasionally introduced. The foUovdng is one of them : 

" An Old Bow Street officer, who yet lives in the neighborhood, has de- 
tailed strange and terrible scenes to me. One I will give as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words, omitting some unpleasant vulgarities: * One of my 
mates come to me, as near as lean guess, it might he two o'clock in the 

afternoon. Says he, * P , you must come up to the office directly.' It 

was in Hatton Grarden then, sir, close by. *What fori' says L 'Oh!" 
says he, * there's the Irish murdering one another on Safiron Hill, and the 
place is blocked up with the mobs.^ So I takes my staff, and my catlash, 
and my pistols, and away I went up to the office. It wasn't a minute's 
walk scarce, you know. Well, sir, there they was, breaking one another's 
limbs on Safiron Hill, hundreds of Irish with great sticks and pokers; ever 
so many had been taken off to the hospitals wounded ; they was so spitefiil, 
the shopkeepers put up their shutters, and the place was full of Irish, cut^ 
ting and slashing like mad, and coming from all parts, taking sides and 
fighting one agamst another. Well, sir, there was only six of us, and we 
found we must turn out * My lads,' said the head constable — and he didn't 
like it at all, he didn't — says he, * this is a queer job, but go we must !' 
Well, sir, away we went, but it wamt no use at all ; the mob didn't mind 
our cutlasses a bit ; great big fellows come up to us with their pokers, and 
we warnt in no pleasant situation in no respect Well, I saw there'd be 
murder very shortly, and suddenly a thought struck me, and away I went 
round the comer — may be you knows the shop— it was a shop where they 
«Ad almost every thing then. Well, I knocked, but they were afimid to 

open the door. Says I, * It's me, Mrs. , and do let me in ;' so they 1^ 

me in. Says I, * Let me have some red paint of some afxt immediately;' 
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80 they gave me some rouge or carmine, I don't know which it was. So 
I took out my pistols and put in a charge of iwwder, then some paper, then 
I wetted a lot of this paint and put it in, and some paper loose over it, and 
off I went Well, there was my mates hemmed in, but no lives lost, thank 
God ; they was fighting away ; well, a great chap come up to me with a 
poker or a fender a-fighting with, so I outs with a pistol, and, says I, ^ Stand 
tNLck !' and presents it at him. Well, he didn't stand back, so I fired at 
him. Well, sir, you may depend on it, (I shall never forget it,) the force 
of the powder and wadding knocked him right off his legs. It caught him 
in the forehead, and the red paint made his face look just as if it was all 
covered with blood. They made sure he was a dead man, and some carried 
him off U) St Bartholomew's Hospital, and the mob got frightened at us 
and dispersed. They didn't know whose turn might come next Well, 
sir, when they came to examine my man, at the hospital, and washed his 
face, it set 'em a wondering, for they found there wasn't no wound at all. 
The man was partly stunned, and soon walked home. Well, sir, the story 
got wind, and them Irish was so pleased with it afterwards, (when they 
come to their proper reason and sobriety, they could see it had perhaps pre- 
vented real murder, for they was getting terrible spiteful when I let fly) — 
they was so pleased many of 'em would have done anything for me after- 
wards. The housekeepers in the neighborhood, too, made us a handsome 
present, and I was told about that red paint job a long while afterwards, 
you may depend on it, sir.' '* 

If this hint could be taken by our war-makers, it might save a large por- 
tion of the miseries which past generations have endured, and which ours 
may not otherwise escape. 



New Work on the Effects of Separate Confinement. — We regret 
that want of space forbids us to insert in the present number of our Journal 
a notice of a volume of 300 pages, published a few weeks since by Long- 
man &, Co., London, entitled, ** Results of the System of Separate Con' 
Jinementt as administered at the Pentonville Prison. By John Burt, B, 
A., Assistant Chaplain, formerly Chaplain to the HanweU Lunatic Asy- 
lum.'*^ The positions taken in this volume, and the facts and arguments by 
which they are maintained, are such as the opponents of separation will 
find it difficult to controvert or rebut 

Suffice it for the present to say, that in the author's view every departure 
from the principle of rigid, individual separation in that prison, has been 
attended with evil consequencea 



The Elizabeth Fry Refuge — ^Instituted in London for affording a 
Temporary Asylum for Destitute Females on their release from the Metro- 
politan and other Gaols, their moral and religious improvement, and the ar- 
ranging for their future destination and welfare, was founded as a memorial 
to the late Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. It has been in operation three years, and 
has admitted above 200 cases, varying in ages from 12 to 35, most of whom 
have been either provided with situations, restored to their friends, or sent, 
after a probationary term, to other asylums ; and it is gratifying to state 
that comparatively but few cases of disappointment have occurrec^QQ^^ 
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Ohio Lunatic Asylum. — ^The Lunatic Aflyltim at Colmnlms, (O.,) ui 
now full, containing upwards of five hundred patients. In 14 years there 
have been admitted 2,116 patients, of which 1,038 were dischargred reco* 
vered. What is very singular, it is stated that of the number admitted, 
505 were farmers, being more than twelve times the number of any other 
occupation, except laborers, of which there were one hundred and sixty ! 
The next highest on the list is teachers, being 40. 

Perhaps the opponents of convict separation will account for this phe- 
nomenon on the ground that farmers are isolated, and have so little in- 
tercourse with any body or thing except oxen, horses or ploughs ; but this 
would not account for the still more extraordinary proportion of teachert 
who (as others might contend) lost their wits for want of seclusion. 



Connecticut State Prison. — ^The number of prisoners in the Connec- 
ticut State Prison at the close of the fiscal year, March 31, was 181 ; re- 
ceived from July 1, 64 ; discharged, 40; The balance gained to the Insti- 
tution during the nine months, ending as above, was 91,247. The Direc- 
tors say that, under a resolution of Uie General Assembly, twenty of the 
convicts have been employed in the manufacture of school-apparatus, and 
the report very properly advises that these sets be sold to the School Socie- 
ties 25 or even 50 per cent below their actual cost 

What a pity it is they could not have taken the advantage of some school 
apparatus to fit themselves to obtain an honest livelihood. A strange 
anomaly this— convicts working for schools ! 



Not my Mother ! — ^Well, do you see, at night we used to amuse each 
other by telling our tricks, urging one another on in daring vice and wick- 
edness. Amongst us we had one uncommon bright girl — a first rate mimic, 
and she used to make us roar with laughter. Well, this fun had been going 
on for weeks ; she had gone through most of her characters, from the go- 
vernor to the turnkey, when she starts on a new tack, and commenosd 
taking off Parson Cowper and Father Therry : some way it did not take, 
so she went back to Newgate and took off Mrs. Fry to the very life, but it 
would not do ; we did not seem to enjoy it — ^there was no fun in it for u& 
So then, she began about the ships leaving, and our mother's crying, and 
begging of us to turn over a new leaf; and then, in a mimicking, jesting 
sport she sobbed, and bade us good-bye. 

Well, how it happened I know not, but one after the other we began to 
c^ and say, " Stay, not my mother ! Not my mother !" Said one : ** Let 
Mrs. Fry alone ; Father Therry must not be brought here, nor Parson Cow- 
per — stay, stay !" Well she did stop, but tears were died the whole of 
that night £very thing had been tried with me ; good people had sought 
in vain to convince me of my evil ways ; but that girPs ridicule of my 
mother I could not stand ! Her grief was brought home to me, and not to 
me alone, but to many. I do believe that ni^t was a great blessing to 
many. I was so unhappy, that the next day I tried to ^et out of sight to 
pray ; and when I got to a hiding place I found three girls on their knees. 
We comforted each other, and tnen how we spoke of our mothers ! Mine 
was dead ; she left this world believing me past hope — but the picture of 
her grief made me earnest in search of that peace which endureth for ever. 
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condition of prisoners is susceptible — to secure due attention to 

the laws of hygiene — ^to protect the convict from the oppression 

and cruelty to which he may be exposed at the hands of un- 
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A»T. I^RESULTS OP THE SYSTEM OP SEPARATE CONFINE- 
MENT, AS ADMINISTERED AT THE PENTONVILLE PRISON. 
By John T. Bart, B. A., AsoBtant Chaplain ; formerly Chaplain to the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum. 

The Society under whose direction this Journal is published, 
is committed to no system of prison discipline, any further than 
it proves itseif capable of answering, in the fullest manner, the 
just ends of penal law. Neither its name, constitution, organi- 
zation, location, or associations connect it, in any form or degree, 
with any peculiarity in the structure or management of any 
prison. Those who are familiar with the early history of the 
Society, need not be told that there were wide difierences of 
opinion among its friends and contributors as to the best mode 
of dealing with convicts; and the harmony of views which hap- 
pily prevails among us at the present day, is the result of a 
quarter of a century's observation of the working of the various 
methods of discipline which have been in vogue, and a compari- 
son of their respective principles, claims and fruits. To promote 
improvements in the construction of prison edifices — to intro- 
duce the largest amount of reformatory influence of which the 
condition of prisoners is susceptible — to secure due attention to 
the laws of hygiene — ^to protect the convict from the oppression 
and cruelty to which he may be exposed at the hands of un- 
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feeling or thoughtless keepers — to afford encouragement and 
suitable aid to those ^^ho are disposed to abandon their lawless 
courses and lead honest and industrious lives, and to advocate 
all measures that promise to counteract the tendencies to a life 
of crime ; — these and kindred objects, fall within our proper 
province, and if the Society advocates the principle of convict- 
separation, in distinction from the congregate or silent system, 
it is only because and so far as that principle seems to promise 
better results than the other, both to the public and the offender. 

It is in no spirit of exultation or triumph, therefore, that 
we regard with so much pleasure the publication of a volume to 
which we briefly alluded in our last number, — " Kesults of the 
System of Separate Confinement, as administered in the Penton- 
ville Prison. By John T. Burt, B. A., Assistant Chaplain; for- 
merly Chaplain to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum.*' No evidence 
of the candor and truth-seeking character of the author could 
be asked, beyond that which his book furnishes, and whatever 
difference of views there may be as to the deductions of the 
author, his facts cannot be gainsaid or resisted. 

The corner stone of Pentonville Prison was laid in 1840. 
The occasion was one of peculiar interest. Two gentlemen of 
distinguished abDity and indomitable zeal in the prosecution of 
prison reform, had been for some years engaged in the investi- 
gation of facts, and had personally visited the chief cities of 
Europe and the United States, to possess themselves of a 
thorough knowledge of the results of the various systems of 
discipline in vogue. 

In the progress of their inquiries, they found most of the 
elements which seemed essential to a safe and effective system, 
but not in the desirable combination. Cellular imprisonment 
was very general, and solitude was enforced in several gaols ; 
but nothing like uniformity in structure or discipline prevailed. 
On this side the Atlantic, our inquirers found the subject had 
been discussed with some zeal. The individual separation of 
convicts hy nighty was agreed on all hands to be indispensable, 
and the largest penitentiaries in the country furnished a sleep- 
ing cell for each prisoner. But what shall be done with them 
by day ? " Let them work together in shops under strict super- 
vision, and with the most rigid interdiction of intercourse by 
words or signe, said one. Let them eat together also, and let them 
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attend on religious services together." "No," said another, 
*^ the same principle that constrains us to separate them at night, 
requires us to make the separation complete and entire for the 
twenty-four hours, and the Eastern State Penitentiary was 
constructed to carry out this principle." 

Our friends from the opposite shore came in good time to 
observe the working of the two schemes. The separate system 
was new. The structure in which it was to be exemplified was 
contrived without a model, and was of course imperfect and 
susceptible of many important modifications and improvements. 
But it had been opened long enough to test its value and success 
as a penal institution, and was examined with patient and minute 
attention by the British travellers. They also investigated 
with the utmost care the principal prisons administered on the 
plan of congregation or association, and in an elaborate and 
singularly accurate report, they presented the results of their 
inquiries to their countryn^n. No one can read that document 
without perceiving that the success of the separate discipline at 
the Eastern Penitentiary had much weight in determining their 
conclusions. Indeed, it is admitted, that the revival of the 
separate system in Europe is attributable mainly to the success 
which attended its adoption here. 

At all events, they declared themselves emphatically in favor 
of a system, of which " the isolation of the criminal from other 
criminals was the basis^'* and recommended the immediate 
erection of a metropolitan prison, with a view to introducing 
that mode of discipline, and testing its adaptation to penal and 
reformatory ends. And now in 1840, these gentlemen, with a 
large concourse of the friends of prison reform, had come to- 
gether to witness the laying of the comer stone of such a prison, 
which was in due time completed, and on the 2l8t of December, 
1842, was opened for the reception of convicts. 

The distinctive features of the discipline were substantially the 
same with those of the Eastern State Penitentiary ; to wit, 
rigid seclusion from all convict association, with steady labor 
and such reformatory influences of a moral and religious 
nature, as are best adapted to the condition of convicts. The 
peculiarities of Pentonyille were, that the term of seclusion 
was limited to eighteen months, and was followed by iransp(:p> 
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tation, and moreover, that certain privileges and advantages 
awaited convicts in their exile as the reward of good condact, 
which they would otherwise forfeit. How far these adjuncts to 
imprisonment increased or mitigated the severity of the punish- 
ment, it is not our present purpose to inquire. 

The volume before us is an exposition of the separate system 
as administered at Pentonville, and is designed to show that 
whatever mischiefs may have attended or followed it, have re- 
sulted from a relaxation of the fundamental principle, and not 
from its enforcement. To use the author's own words, — 

It will be found that under the separate system, as originally 
enforced at Pentonville, when the discipline was most rigorous, 
and the convicts were retained from eighteen months to two 
years, there was scarcely any excess of insanity ; and that the 
physical health was remarkably good; — that, since the dis- 
cipline has been relaxed, and the term reduced, the insanity 
has increased, and the physical health has not improved ; — 
that the mortality, and the amount of severe sickness at the 
Public Works, are greater than at Pentonville; — and that the 
separate system is more economical than any other. I appre- 
hend that the opponents of the original discipline, possibly even 
its friends, are not fully aware how strong the evidence is upon 
all these points, in support of that system. 

Such a statement has special interest in our view, at this 
particular juncture. There are many among us who favor an 
abatement in the rigor of our discipline. They profess their 
confidence in the principle, but would not object to modifica- 
tions that would well nigh repudiate it. They have listened 
too credulously to statements, which if true, would invalidate its 
claims to any humane man's confidence, and have with the best 
intentions, given currency to opinions which a sounder judg- 
ment and more comprehensive knowledge would not confirm. 
It is possible that Mr. Burt's observations may give a timely 
check to experiments in this direction. 

Ko important change in the discipline of the Pentonville 
Prison occurred until 1848, and up to that period, the results 
of the experiment were abundantly satisfactory. The opinions 
of the Commissioners (than whom none were more worthy of 
the confidence of the country,) were summed up at the dose of 
the fifth year, (1847,) in the following terms : — 
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On reviewing these opinions, and taking advantage of the 
experience of another year, we feel warranted in expressing our 
firm conviction, that the moral results of the discipline have 
been most encouraging, and attended with a sitccess which we 
believe is withotU parallel in the history of prison discipline. 

Our author then introduces a variety of evidence to show, 
how extensive and thorough was the change wrought in the 
character and habits of a large number of convicts, and con- 
victs of the worst class too. It has been said that the success 
of the experiment at Pentonville, whatever it may be, is by no 
means conclusive as to the results of the same principle else- 
where, because the prisoners were not a fair specimen of the 
general run of convicts. They were picked men. Admitted — ^but 
picked from what ? From among the most heinous and har- 
dened offenders. Of the 150,000 criminals in England, Wales 
and Scotland, about 80,000 or one-fifth were charged with crimes 
punishable with transportation, and of this number about one- 
sixth were actually sentenced to be transported. It was from 
this residuum of all the crime of Great Britain that Pentonville 
was filled with its 500 inmates, more than half of whom had been 
previously convicted; and it was upon such a class of convicts, 
that the moral influence of separation was so salutary and effec- 
tive, that 5 in 12 were judged worthy of conditional pardons, 
and about one-fourth of those who were convicted of the gravest 
offences, obtained the highest testimonials to moral conduct! 
Nothing could be more conclusive and satisfactory touching the 
mental, moral and physical results of the separate system, than 
the Sixth Report of the Pentonville Commissioners. 

But towards the close of 1849 a new era commenced. Im- 
portant changes had been introduced, not only in the class of 
prisoners admitted, but in the mode of discipline. Instead of 
the separation which had been before rigorously maintained in 
the cell, chapel, school and exercising yards, ten per cent, of the 
prisoners were associated in the general service of the prison, 
in parties ranging from two to twenty. At the same time the 
staff of officers was reduced, so that the time and vigilance 
needful to ensure a stringent observance of the rules were im- 
practicable. The term of imprisonment was also reduced in 1848 
from 18 months to 15, and the next year to 12, and finally 
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to 8 or 9 ; and in the lapse of a year or two the whole discipline 
had undergone a complete revolution, so that two of the origi- 
nal commissioners, Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Ferguson felt 
constrained to say, that the object for which the prison was 
established and which was kept in view while they were com- 
missioners, viz., the combination of punishment with reforma- 
tion, was in reality almost wholly abandoned. 

The teaching force in the prison was reduced, so that instead 
of one schoolmaster to 100 prisoners, there was but one to 
150. The time allowed for instruction was reduced one-half, 
and the rapid succession of inmates made the task of instruct- 
ing them doubly difficult. But a still more important change 
was the interposition of a period of associated labor, between 
leaving the cell and embarking for the colonies. 

Originally the prisoner was transported directly from the 
separate prison to the colony, where he would be removed, as 
far as practicable, from his former companions in crime, and 
where he had a reasonable prospect of earning an honest living. 
At that time, everything was done that could be done, first, by 
the severity and reformatory influence of the system, to induce 
him to reform ; and then to secure to him the fruits of reforma- 
tion. Under the existing arrangements, the prisoners are re- 
moved from the separate discipline to the hulks or other public 
works, there to undergo an intermediate imprisonment, in the 
society of other criminals, often old associates, for terms rang- 
ing, according to the length of the sentence, from one year to 
five, and even to ten vears ! Thus, while at first the prospects 
of the convict were definite, and, within reasonable limits, en- 
couraging to reformation, now, the hope which formerly sus- 
tained him under contrition, and stimulated him to better 
resolutions, is rendered uncertain and remote. 

That such radical changes in the administration of the prison 
should give a new complexion to the results, no one will wonder. 

The abuses which crept in under a relaxed discipline are first 
noticed, and our author shows most conclusively, we think, that 
every argument which can be urged for the separate system at 
all, is an argument for total isolation. Departures from or 
violations of this principle, will in some degree counteract the 
beneficial effects of the discipline. 

The success of our efforts to reform will depend, in a great 
degree, upon the attitude of the prisoner's mind. Habitual 
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criminals, with few exceptions, enter the prison in an attitude 
of moral resistance. They encounter religious or moral reproof, 
as all bad men encounter it, with a feeling of aversion. They 
know that you mean to reform them if you can ; they mean not 
to be reformed if they can help it. And even when the moral 
condition of the criminal does not amount to positive antago- 
nism to reformation, or when a sudden and severe punishment 
may have repressed for a time the resistance of the will, still 
the feeling of submission will lon^ remain defective. Insubor- 
dination is the very essence of criminality : and this moral re- 
sistance will not be completely brought under, until the prisoner 
is thoroughly reformed. One end to be aimed at in dealing out 
punishment, is to impress the prisoner with the conviction that 
there is over him an irresistible power. The deterring efficacy 
of punishment depends in a great degree upon its producing 
this impression. 

Some will hold out through an^ length of any kind of pun- 
ishment: many, however, will yield with time, provided the 
punishment be adapted to subduing them. The separate cell is 
of all modes of punishment the most potent for exhausting that 
antaeonistic spirit of endurance. By some even this system of 
imprisonment will be borne long; to many it will be excessively 
irksome at first ; — ^they will then become somewhat habituated 
to it ; but in a third period, a feeling of weariness will super- 
vene ; and towards the close of a sufficiently protracted term, 
the punishment will, in a large proportion of cases, tell with 
great effect. 

The importance of insuring this impression by a penal dis- 
cipline, was not overlooked by the authors of the Pentonville 
svstem ; and one of their chief arguments for the isolation of 
the cell, was the consideration, that, of all methods of impris- 
onment, this is the most effective for producing the moral im- 
pression which I have described. 

The reduction of the term of imprisonment is shown to have 
been a grand error. In the history of most prisoners in a 
separate prison, there occur three periods or stages. 

First, with many there is a time of ignorance or indifference, 
and with some of antagonism. Then follows a period of atten- 
tion, of interest, of acquirement. It is in a third period that a 
practical and personal application may be made with the greatest 
effect of the knowledge already acquired. The commencement 
of this phase in the moral character may by some be mistaken 
for reformation accomplished ; it is in truth only its beginning. 

The author entered on his duties at Pentonville after the 
first 500 prisoners had completed from twelve to eighteen 
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months In their cells, and he tells ns, that time will not soon 
efface from his memory the snsceptihility of moral influence 
which characterized a very large proportion of them. With the 
prisoners subsequently admitted, the result was similar. It was 
always as the original term of imprisonment ran on, and with 
the more depraved, chiefly towards its close, that ^' these trans- 
gressors of the law of God and man, have, one by one, yielded 
to the correction of the place, to the upbraiding and reviving 
power of conscience, to the humanizing influence of sympathy, 
to the force of truth, and to the constraining power of the 
gospel." 

To show in striking contrast the condition of the prison, 
before and after the strictness of the discipline was relaxed, we 
have the following table : — 



Tean. 


DaUy 
Average of 
Prisoners. 


Number of 
Offences 
reported. 


Number of 
Prisoners 
punished. 


Number of 
Punishments. 


1S44 
1860 


456 
499 


82 
868 


69 
227» 


82 
810 



To the intervention of a period of associated labor between 
the separate cell and the deck of the transport ship, our author 
makes sundry grave objections. It was admitted by all, that 
so short a term of cellular discipline, followed by immediate 
transportation, was an inadequate punishment for such a class 
of offenders, and hence it was determined to give them a period 
of imprisonment at associated labor on the public works. 
Eighteen months of isolation and then exile, was changed to 
nine months isolation, then a period of associated prison labor 
for a period ranging from two to ten years, and then transpor- 
tation. 

But this addition of associated imprisonment, instead of com- 
pensating for the reduction of the term of separate confinement, 
m reality increases the evil. For not only is much reforma- 
tion prevented, or left unstable, by the removal of the prisoner 

* Fourteen prisoners were exempted from punishment, on special groundk 
These fourteen are not included in the 227. r^ ^ ^^T^ 
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from the cell precisely at the point when most good may be 
effected, but, by a protracted employment in association with 
other criminals, the reformation which has been effected is in 
many cases destroyed : and the more imprisonment under this 
congregated system is prolonged, the greater will be the extent 
of the demorauzation. 

In the coarse of the argument by which the objections to 
this prolonged period of intermediate association are enforced, 
our author dilates upon the great importance of bringing the 
desired fruits of reformation into the closest proximity to the 
reformation itself. 

During the term necessary for punishment, the privation of 
the rewards incident to an honest life at liberty ought to be 
foregone by the prisoner ; but during this period of correction, 
there is no motive, except the fear of God, by which he can be 
impelled to resolutions of honesty, so powerfully as by the 
clearly defined and not too distant anticipation of those rewards. 
These are the inducements by which, in actual life, the bulk of 
mankind are mainly held or allured to virtue. It is therefore 
an object of the utmost importance, that the prisoner's period 
of privation should be made as brief, and that the realization 
of the fruits of honesty should be brought as near, as may be 
compatible with the suflSciency of punishment. The moral 
loss will therefore be great when this most potent of all secular 
motives to virtue is eiueebled; and enfeebled it must be, when 
the rewards to be realized in an honest liberty are obscured 
and made remote by the intervention of a protracted term of 
associated imprisonment. 

By uninterrupted separation, the term of punishment is 
reduced to its shortest limits, and hope is consequently brought 
most powerfully into play, and reformation is most powerfully 
stimulated. By the introduction of a less severe, and there- 
fore prolonged^ system of imprisonment, hope is enfeebled, and 
reformation is therefore diminished. 

Besides this partial, and sometimes total extinguishment of 
one of the chief motives to good conduct, there are positive 
evils resulting from association, whose name is legion. Both 
at the hulks and on the public works, it has proved itself fruitful 
of corruption. 

At- the hulks it is notorious that every kind of villany is 
practised, and even unutterable abominations. It has recently 
been admitted in Parliament, upon the highest authojEity, that 
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they are " as bad as they can be." But the cause of that hor- 
rible state of wickedness is nothing but THB association of 
BAB MEN. At all the other associated convict-prisons the same 
CAUSE is in operation; and therefore the same eflFects must 
follow, so far as they are not precluded by differences in the 
discipline. But those differences do not extend beyond the 
provision, at one or two of the public works, of separate 
sleeping-cells or of a more efficient night-watch. By day there 
is no important difference; and the concentrated depravity, 
though repressed sufficiently to prevent the outrage of humanity, 
must ever be fermenting with a leaven of duplicity and vice. 

We have not space to enter more at large into this section 
of the volume. If read with care and candour, it will leave 
the impression that separation is at once the most severe and 
the most merciful doom of the convict. 

Respecting the mental and physical results at the Penton- 
ville prison, we are furnished with very interesting and impor- 
tant details. The author sets out with the proposition that 
under any system of severe punishment, a degree of risk to 
the mind is inevitable, and this risk is, of course, increased in 
proportion to the weakness of the faculties, and the violence 
and insubordination of the passions ; and it is obvious that it 
will naturally be greater among the criminal classes than among 
the free population, inasmuch as the proportion of feeble intel- 
lect and uncontrolled passion in these classes, is considerably 
above the general average. Indeed, ^^ criminality is oftentimes 
the direct result of excessive depraved passion, combined with 
defective intelligence." 

Hence to render these penal inflictions b}/ any method suffi- 
ciently severe, without some risk to reason, among individuals 
possessed of less than average strength of mind, or of violent 
and irregular passions, appears, from the very constitution of 
our nature, to be impossible. Yet the exigencies of society 
render effective punishment of some kind indispensable. The 
form, therefore, which the question ought to assume in relation 
to the mental results under the separate system is. Whether 
under this system that risk is excessive f 

But the actual effects of every possible combination of penal 
measures will be so varied by individual differences, that any 
kind of punishment which is sufficiently severe in general will 
occasionally be severe in excess. Humanity requires that all 
possible precautions should be used to prevent that excess ; but 
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legal enactments most aim at general results, and their execu- 
tion must, as a general rule, proceed with uniformity. Disas- 
trous consequences are therefore occasionally inevitable. This 
is a defect inherent in all human systems of punishment, and 
therefore, is no valid objection against the separate system.'*' 

Suppose it to be proved concerning any prison upon the 
separate principle, that the per centage of mental weakness or 
disease found there, exceeds the average existing in other 
prisons, it would be no impeachment of the principle of sepa- 
ration — ^it would only prove that the provisions for counteracting 
any such tendency were insufficient. If a separate prison is 
working well with a school-master to every fifty convicts, and 
a friendly, judicious care-taker to every ten, and a fit of par- 
tisan economy seizes a new administration, in which the corps 
of teachers and care-takers is reduced one half, are the mis- 
chievous results which follow to be attributed to convict separa- 
tion, or to political selfishness and corruption ? The separation 
we advocate is as far removed from solitude on the one hand, 
as it is from unrestricted association on the other. We main- 
tain that separation combines so large a degree of penal severity 
with the most effective reformatory influence, as fully to warrant 
whatever precautionary measures are needful to make it per- 
fectly safe for mind and body; and safer it may be made — ^all 
things considered — ^than any other mode of convict punishment 
yet devised. 

Thus, in relation to the particular prison with which our 
author is connected, the question concerns, not the stability of 
the system of separating the criminal from other criminals, but 
only the safety of the exact modification of separate confine- 
ment pursued at Pentonville. In other words, it is a mere 
question, whether it would have been beneficial to have ex- 
tended somewhat further those alleviations of the convicts' con- 
dition which had been already introduced '^ Even if the inves- 
tigation should be thought by some to show an excess of mental 
disease under the original system, the practical conclusion indi- 
cated would be the expedien^cy, not »f abandoning the system, 
but of increasing those alleviations, especially the amount of 
instruction, and the visits of superior officers." 

• This Tiew of the ^ueition m ablj itatod in a pMiage ia Um Sixth Raport«f 
<he PentoDTiUe PriMii, attribated to the pen of the Earl of Chkheater. OOglC 
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So, also, the length of time to which this method of disci- 
pline may be prolonged, with due reference to the design of 
the sentence and the well-being of the convict, is an open 
question. We must know how far any alleged mental disease 
in a separate prison can be unequiyocally traced to the pecu- 
liar feature of the discipline, as distinguished from other sys- 
tems ; and also, whether the increased risk on that score (so 
far as it is unavoidable) is counterbalanced by superior advan- 
tages in other respects ; and finally, at what stage, in a term of 
separate confinement, injurious efiects commonly appear, if 
at all. 

On the first of these points, the reports of Pentonville are 
decisive. The first year, in a population of five hundred and 
twenty-five, three cases of mania occurred — one of the three 
was considered insane before conviction — another was employed 
out of his cell, but perfectly secluded from convict society, 
and the third was a case of religious mania. During the four 
following years, while the discipline was most rigorously 
enforced and while the average term of imprisonment was 
eighteen or nineteen months, there occurred three cases of 
mania, in a population of 1,627 prisoners — equal to 1.65 in 
1,000 annually, — showing, as the commissioners say, in their 
fifth report, a proportion of insanity, not only not greater, 
but actually smaller than that which is found in other places 
of confinement. And what is very remarkable, there were, 
among the first 1,500 commitments, 53 prisoners who had 
insane relatives, or had themselves exhibited indications of in- 
sanity, not one of whom became the victim of mental disease. 
Although retained under the most rigorous discipline, for terms 
in many cases exceeding eighteen months, nearly all of them 
improved mentally or morally, or both- 

Our author very properly distinguishes between actual in- 
sanity, and a form of slight mental affections, described in the 
returns as " delusions.'* 

In ordinary life this distinction is recognised. There are 
persons frequently met with who, without being treated as 
insane, are eccentric, fanciful, or easily impressed with false 
conceptions, whether received from otners, or generated by a 
distempered imagination. This class of persons is most nnme- 
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roofl among the idle, the unmanageable, the reckless, habitnal 
drunkards, and those whose intellect is naturally not strong ; 
and those are the characters of which a large portion of the 
criminal class is composed. 

And, in this connection, he also notes a very important dif- 
ference between separate and associate prisons, in respect to 
the detection of these delusive impressions — a difference which 
is fully exposed in an essay published by our society, some 
years since.* 

In prisons conducted upon the associated system, there is 
reason to believe that prisoners in this intermediate state of 
mind pass through the routine of the working gang, or the 
revelry of the day-room, sometimes unnoticed by the authori- 
ties, and often unrecorded.f Under the vigilant supervision 
exercised at Pentonville these delusions have immediately 
become matters of record. It would be erroneous, however, to 
attribute them to the seclusion of the cell because they first 
appear, or are first recorded, there ; or to identify them with 
the graver cases of mania, or of decided insanity. 

And in confirmation of this view, the Commissioners state, 
in their fifth report, that — 

Many of the cases which occurred at Pentonville, the symp- 
toms were no more than are met with in private life, and were 
such as would probably have been overlooked, without that 
strict scrutiny to which the Pentonville prisoners have been 
subjected. 

The entire number thus affected, from the opening of the 
prison until the year 1850 — a period of seven years — ^was 16, 
out of a population of 2,769 — a result fully justifying the 
declaration of the Medical Commissioners, that the Pentonville 
discipline ^^ is open to no objections which are not applicable to 
every other mode of imprisonment ; for long terms it affords 
mor^l advantages which no other can secure'' — ^and also the 
judgment of the Board itself, that ^^ the physical and mental 

* An Inqoiry into the Alleged Tendency of the Separation of Convicta one 
from the other, to Prodaoe Diaeaae and Derangement By a Citizen of Pennsyl* 
Tenia. § IX. A few copiea of the Inqoiry may he had, on i|>plication to the 
pahlishera of this Joamal. 

f Tiiey are known among thwr conyaniona by the nickname of **crmakj.^ i 
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condition of the prisoners was far more satisfactory than that 
of the same class of men, when undergoing the natural conse- 
quences of their dissolute lives and habits, in the world." 

To establish still more incontroyertiblj the safety of the 
separate discipline, when judiciously administered, (and no 
discipline can be safe or successful otherwise,) a contrast is 
presented between the returns of mental disease under the 
rigorous application of the system, and after the term of con- 
finement was reduced and a general relaxation of the discipline 
allowed. From authentic documents, it is shown that the 
insanity was increased fourfold by the change. 

A relaxation in the rigour of the separation, and a great 
reduction in the term of imprisonment, have been followed by 
a great increase of insanity. The probability, therefore, be- 
comes exceedingly strong, that under the original system, the 
rigour of the separation and the protracted term were not the 
elements upon which the amount of mental disease depended. 
And this probability is so much the greater, since the effects at 
the time when the hypothetical cause was in full operation, 
were scarcely more than were to be accounted for by other 
causes which are in operation in society at large, without the 
recognition of any special cause connected with the discipline. 

But if the insanity does not result from these distinctive 
penal elements of the original system, it may be inferred, that 
in separate confinement the mental health, in so far as it is 
affected by the system at all, depends mainly upon, or may be 
controlled by, the moral or directly reformatory elements of 
the discipline. 

This is the conclusion to which every candid and patient 
inquirer on this branch of the subject will come. 

It is well known that a difference of opinion prevails as to 
the period at which the separate system of discipline bears 
most heavily upon the physical and mental energies^ and the 
opinion has been expressed with much confidence, that it is 
within the second year. 

Of three hundred and forty-five men who had undergone 
an imprisonment ranging from eighteen to twenty-two months, 
it is affirmed, on unquestionable authority, that their minds 
were '^ in a much more healthy state than is usual among ordi- 
nary convicts;" and to show that whatever measiu:^ of insamty 
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there might be, it was not to be reduced by shortening the 
period of imprisonment, it is in evidence that the more the 
term has been reduced the more the insanity has increased. 

It was reduced first in 1848, and there was an immediate 
increase ; it was reduced again in 1849, and the mental health 
still further deteriorated ; it was practically reduced further 
in 1850, and the amount of insanity in that one year was as 
great as in the whole five years under the original system ! 

The following table presents, at one view, the comparative 
results of the extended and abridged terms of imprisonment. 



Period*. 


< 


1 


i 


OD 


1 


1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, being the period^ 
doring which the priaon contained the 
greatest number of pneonera undergoing the 
latter part of the original term of eighteen 
months. ^ 


>• 


445 


3 


10 





13 


1843, 1848, 1849, 1850, being the jwu\ 
in which the prison has contained the greatest 1 
number of prisoners hsTing undergone less K 
than twelve months of separation. J 


486 


19 


17 


3 


39 



"These returns," says our author, "are sufficient to show 
that at Pentonville, under the separate system, the insanity 
has not increased in consequence of the more protracted term." 
They prove more; and the more thoroughly the facts are 
investigated, the more complete the proof becomes, that 
instead of this hypothetical increase of liability to insanity 
with the length of the imprisonment, there is a positive decrease, 
and that, when there is any excess of danger to the mind from 
the discipline, it is during the earlier ^ not during the mare pro- 
traetedy period of imprisonment that the danger is most immi- 
nent. 

The twelfth month is the period which has been assumed 
as the limit beyond which separation cannot be safely prtK 
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longed. It is necessary, therefore^ as onr author maintains^ 
to compare the amount of insanity which has occurred within, 
with the amount which has occurred beyond that period. 
From the opening of the prison to the Slst of December, 
1850, a period of eight years, there occurred altogether 
twenty-two cases of insanity : of these there occurred hefare 
the twelfth month, nineteen; after the twelfth month, three. 
During the same period there occurred twenty-six cases of 
slight mental affection, or delusion: of these there occurred 
hefwe the twelfth month, twenty-two ; after the twelfth month, 
four. There have also been three cases of suicide : they have 
all occurred hefore the twelfth month. When these three 
classes of affections are taken together, there have been in 
all fifty-one cases ; and of these, forty-four have occurred before^ 
and seven after j the twelfth month. 

The length of these extracts will be pardoned by our readers, 
when they consider how very widely the facts they bring to 
view, conflict with opinions which have been held with no little 
pertinacity on our side of the Atlantic. By referring to the 
report of the Physician of the Eastern Penitentiary, for the 
six months ending July 1, 1851, or to the notice of it in our 
Journal of July, 1852, they will readily see the important 
bearing of the results which we have just stated. 

The conclusion to which the author's investigations, under 
this division of his subject, have conducted him, are that no 
excess of danger to the mind is to be apprehended from a 
rigorous adherence to the principle of separation, nor from a 
protracted term of imprisonment ; but that the danger, what- 
ever may be its amount, arises from a combination of causes, 
among which are excessive demoralization of character, and 
severe and effective punishment ; and that isolation under these 
conditions may promote the influence of the disturbing causes, 
if the moral elements of the system are inadequate, but not 
otherwise. Of the system, however, propounded by the founders 
of Pentonville, these moral elements were no less an integral 
part than was the isolation of the cell. 

This remark is equally true of the founders of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, and of all other separate prisons in the 
United States, of which we have any knowledge. 
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The facts which go to refute the notion that the separate 
discipline endangers or involves extraordinary risk to the men- 
tal powers, are corroborated by the experience in county and 
borough prisons. Thus the Inspector of Prisons for the south- 
western district of England, who has eighty different prisons 
under his immediate supervision — ^in seven of which the sepa- 
rate discipline prevails — ^reports " that the daily average popu- 
lation of the whole was 4361 ; of the prisons on the separate 
system, 644 ; that nine cases of insanity developed themselves 
during the year ; but that not one of those cases occurred in 
any separate prison/* 

Should it be suggested that a system of discipline is extra- 
hazardous which requires extra influences to counteract its mis- 
chievous tendency, it may be replied, that in " all well regu- 
lated prisons, some moral instruction will be afforded: the 
slight danger to the mind which the separate system may pos- 
sibly involve, does not create a necessity for any excessive 
amount of moral culture : it only enforces the providing of that 
amount which, upon purely moral considerations, ought to be 
afforded under any system." And, in truth, so conducive is the 
discipline of the cell to reflection, and so much does the asso- 
ciation of criminals counteract their reformation, that under 
the separate system the same amount of moral improvement 
may be obtained by a smaller outlay for instruction than under 
the other system. 

Passing over a very sensible and satisfactory vindication of 
the separate principle on the score of bodily health, we hasten to 
a topic, the bearing of which, more than that of any other, sways 
the public and private policy of most men on such a question, 
viz : its cost. It may be very safe and healthful, and efficient 
and reformatory and all that, but is it chbap ? These rogues 
cost us enough before conviction, it is said, without burdening 
the public treasury with an expensive mode of punishment. Now 
the first question is, whether a penitentiary costs more, con- 
structed and administered on the separate plan, than any other ; 
and if so, whether the advantages which the public derive from 
that system above any other, compensate for such excess ? 

In determining the method of punishing crime, it would seem 
that effectiveness rather than cheapness would be the parampi 
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consideration. Bat do we not secure, by separation, a Itfger 
measure of efficiency than any other system can claim, without 
any increase of expense ? Our author contends that, in point 
of fact, this system is not more costly than other systems ; 
and that the popular prejudice against it, upon this ground, is 
erroneous. 

To judge correctly of the comparative cost of different modes 
of discipline, we must know all the circumstances that contri- 
bute to swell or reduce the expenses. The cost of each prisoner 
differs widely at different prisons conducted upon the same sys- 
tem, whether that system be the associated, the silent, or the 
separate. 

The general average cost of prisoners throughout England and 
Wales is not far from $150 each per annum, and the reports of 
six prisons not on the separate plan are cited, the expense of 
which, divided on the prison population of each, would range 
from $190 to $200. On the other hand, the reports of six prisons 
on the separate plan are cited, which show an expense per head 
as much below the gei^eral average as the others are above it. 
The author does not adduce these returns as ^^ proving that the 
separate system is less costly than other systems, but as evi- 
dence that, in estimating the comparative economy of different 
systems, no conclusion whatever can be drawn from the returns 
for any prison, without an inquiry into the special causes which 
affect the expenditure." They go far, however, towards showing 
that the prevailing prejudice against the separate system, as 
being necessarily more expensive than other systems, is erro- 
neous. ^^ At the prisons at Beading, Springfield and Usk, all 
conducted on the separate system, the yearly cost was less 
than at Coldbath-fields, which is conducted on the silent sys- 
tem ; less than at Newgate, which is conducted on the asso- 
ciated system ; and less than the general average cost through- 
out England and Wales."* 

In prosecuting this branch of the inquiry, the author of the 
work before us evinces rare patience and accuracy. He 
analyzes every item of expense in the various grades or classes 

* In one or two cases, the prisons may be classed incorrecUj, as conducted or 
as not conducted on the separate system ; but it is evident that, even if such should 
be the case, the argument will not be affected. 
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of penal institntions, and shows conclusively that, on the score 
of expense, the separate system of discipline has nothing to 
fear from a comparison with any other. 

It is not, indeed, to be overlooked, that a prison on the sepa- 
rate system may be somewhat more costly in its erection than 
other prisons. But the difference under this head will not be 
great. 

The comparative cost of particular prisons will be no crite- 
rion, unless all the conditions are similar, except the difference 
in the system of discipline. Nor can any construction be 
brought into the comparison, unless due provision be made for 
enforcing an effective discipline, whatever the nature of that 
discipline may be. When a comparative estimate is thus fairly 
made, the interest on the difference in the cost of erecting 
prisons on the separate and on other systems, will be very 
unimportant, compared with the saving effected in the subse- 
quent administration of the discipline. It will probably not 
exceed 20«. a-year for each prisoner : the saving under other 
heads will hardly be less than fourfold the amount, or £A 
aryear. 

The subject of prison labor is discussed with much good 
sense and sound logic, and the author shows very clearly, we 
think, that in all questions touching the kinds and degrees of 
convict-employment, reference should be had primarily to its 
reformatory influence, and to the establishment of habits of 
honest industry. That there is such a thing as making convicts 
pay their way, and even add a considerable sum to the public 
revenue, none will deny ; but the saving will be made at a dis- 
astrous sacrifice if the convict is rendered worse, when he might 
have been made better, by the service. 

The profits at Pentonville do not admit of being correctly 
compared with the profits at other prisons. According to the 
gaol returns, the clear yearly earnings of each prisoner through- 
out England and Wales, during 1843-47, ranged from 14«. to 
IZ. 11«. : the mean appears to have been about \l. 5^., say $6, 
for each prisoner. This comparison shows a result highly 
favourable to Pentonville. But at some prisons the prisoners 
are not employed upon productive labour. Moreover, the ma- 
jority are committed for less than three months ; and when the 
term of imprisonment is so short, labour cannot often be made 
produetive : — ^the earnings would not repay the cgS|j J>^ 
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tion. This difference, the author says, precludes our arriving at 
any conclusion in favour of Pentonville or against it ; but the 
same consideration conducts to another conclusion ; namely, that 
prison labour — ^in a, financial point of view — is not an important 
element in determining the merits of a general system of disci- 
pline. The population of most prisons is made up of vagrants, 
general labourers, agricultural labourers, and men of all kinds 
of trade, or of no trade. With a large majority retained for 
only a few months, — with increasing competition, — and with 
all the embarrassments and drawbacks inseparable from a pub- 
lic and penal establishment, to render the labour of such hete- 
rogeneous classes of men under one roof an important source 
of revenue, is simply impossible. As a general rule, the author 
says, it would be far more judicious economy to address our- 
selves at once to perfecting the moral elements of prison disci- 
pline ; and thereby, either to shorten the term, or to render the 
punishment more effective. At the same time, he is quite clear 
that, whenever the imprisonment is sufficiently long to make 
any kind of labour a source of profit, it may be made quite as 
productive under the separate system as under any other. 

As to the much mooted question of interference with free 
labour, it is maintained that the State is fiilly justified, upon 
economical grounds, in directing prison labour to whatever 
kind of occupation is, on the whole, most productive. The 
value of the product is equivalent to a reduction of taxation. 
Each class of artisans or workmen may make the effort to 
screen their own branch of industry from the competition ; but 
it would be a great hardship upon all classes, if, without refer- 
ence to the increased efficiency of the discipline, the prisoner, 
while clothed and fed by public funds, should be maintained in 
idleness solely to avoid competition. It may be politic, how- 
ever, for the same reasons for which recourse is so largely had 
to indirect taxation, to render the action of prison labour upon 
the general labour market as much as possible indirect. 

In the general views with which the volume closes, we can 
express a hearty concurrence, and only wish that our limited 
space did not forbid more extended quotations. 

In all penal inflictions, the primary object, or at least one 
chief object, is to punish ; the second object is, so to punish as^ 
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if possible, to reform. The distinctive merit of separate con- 
finement is, that it is more eflFective than any other system of 
prison discipline for attaining both these objects. It is cer- 
tainly more severely penal than any other kind of imprison- 
ment, and it assuredly is the most conducive to reformation. 
If reformation, therefore, should be by some considered as a 
hopeless or a subordinate object, this system ought to be main- 
tained intact on account of its penal severity ; and the country 
and the criminal may at least have the benefit of all the addi- 
tional reformation which will be efiected by it. 

The utmost that can be aimed at in a penal discipline is to 
repress crime to the greatest practicable extent, at the smallest 
cost to the State, and with the least possible injury to the crimi- 
nal. The foregoing investigations will, I hope, have made it 
clear that a system of rigorous and continued isolation, com- 
bined with instruction, possesses this combination of penal vir- 
tue. These investigations will also have shown, that whatever 
may be the disadvantages resulting from this system as origi- 
nally established, evils as great, or greater, result from the 
mixed system bv which it has been superseded. 

To the theoretical otjection sometimes urged against convict- 
separation, viz : that the isolation of a prisoner in a cell is un- 
natural^ we have the following reply: 

In one sense, separate confinement is undoubtedly unnatural ; 
and that men were not made to be isolated is true. Neither 
were they made for any kind of penal infliction ; because they 
were not made for crime. In this sense every kind of im- 
prisonment is unnatural, flogging is unnatural, and hanging 
is above all things unnatural. In fact punishment is painful 
only hecaiLse it is contrary to nature. But human nature being 
in an unnatural — that is, a vicious— condition, Nature herself 
suggests these methods of repressing deviations from her fun- 
damental laws. If men were not made to be imprisoned in a 
cell, neither were they made to rob, or to commit outrages one 
upon another. It may be added, that although men were in- 
tended to live in a state of society, society was not intended to 
be an association of felons. 

It is now fifteen years since a Committee of the House of Lords 
advanced the opinion, that whatever degree of severity could 
be safely admitted into the system of convict discipline should 
be employed, and the duration be abridged in a corresponding 
measure. K the penal suffering of a four years sentence could 
ha endured in two years, without an undue tax upon mental or 
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bodily vigor, it would be an immense gain in every view to 
make the change. For although it might release some sturdy 
villains from captivity unseasonably, it would^ in a great major- 
ity of cases, be an incalculable gain in the moral and pecuniary 
results of penal inflictions. Hence they "look with confidence 
to a dimunition of the period of confinement, as one of the 
greatest improvements, that under any change of system, can 
be introduced into the management of our prisons." 

It will be observed, that no abatement of penal severity is 
contemplated in this remark, but simply of the extent of time 
during which it shall be endured. " The grand error of the 
new order of things at Pentonville lies," says the author, " in 
the necessity of prolonging the period of imprisonment at the 
public works, to compensate for the less severe character of the 
punishment. This error is the more important, inasmuch as it 
is proposed to make such associated employment the basis of a 
universal system of prison discipline. This change oflFends 
against the first principles of penal science. It is a retrograde 
movement, by which both the country and the criminal will be 
deprived of the greatest boon resulting, both morally and 
financially, from the whole movement in favor of prison reform, 
namely, — the condensation of punishment within the shortest 
limits." 

And he advocates an adherence to the separate system in its 
integrity, because under this discipline more than under any 
other, at the least cost to the State, and with the least injury 
to the criminal, kindness may be combined with severity, the 
influences which most counteract reformation may be excluded, 
the most powerful motives to virtue may be brought to bear 
upon the prisoner, and the rules for living virtuously may be 
most successfully inculcated. By these means all that can be 
done by human agency will be done, to achieve the great ends 
at which a Christian State ought to aim in the infliction of pun- 
ishment upon its criminals. 

We have not reserved room for many comments, which even 
a cursory examination of this interesting volume might suggest. 
Right glad should we be, if the needful funds could be secured 
for its re-publication, and for its extensive circulation among 
those (especially in our new States and Territories) who are 
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about to lay the foundation of their penal institutions. It 
would correct many radical errors in public opinion and would 
dispel prejudices which have been studiously propagated, by 
those from whom better things might have been expected. 

It is well known that during the first ten or fifteen years of 
the history of the Eastern State Penitentiary, the medical 
reports, as well as those of the warden and inspectors, were 
exceedingly favorable to the mental and bodily health of the 
prisoners, and yet the system of separation was maintained 
with uniform strictness, and as some might think, with needless 
severity. If, in later years, the complexion of the reports has been 
less favorable in these respects, the inquiry would arise, whether 
some modification of the radical principle of the discipline hag 
not been sufiered ? Of the valuable hygienic improvements in- 
troduced during Dr. Given' s term of service, we have more than 
once spoken in terms of high commendation. We believe none 
of them conflicted in the slightest degree with the rigid separa- 
tion of each convict from the society or knowledge of all other 
convicts; and we will venture to say, that whenever any mate- 
rial departure from this fundamental principle is allowed, the 
fact will be proclaimed in a general deterioration of every de- 
partment of the discipline. We have no ground to suppose, 
that any such departure would be countenanced for a moment 
by the present authorities of the prison, and certainly the con- 
dition of the institution at the date of our latest reports, is 
altogether creditable to those who have the oversight of it. 

It is worthy of observation, that at the Western State Peni- 
tentiary, where we are assured the rigor of isolation has never 
been mitigated, cases of insanity have very rarely, if ever, 
occurred and never from any cause connected with the disci- 
pline. We apprehend that the annals of all our State prisons, 
established on the separate principle, if fully known, would 
confirm the doctrine of the Pentonville Chaplain, that the 
more closely we adhere to the principle of separation, the 
more true we are to the interests of the public and the more 
merciful to the convict. 
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Abt. IL— annual reports of the new YORK PRISONS. 

L Fifth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prisons of the State of New 

York. January 6, 1863. pp. 333. 
n. Report of the Secretary of State on the Criminal Statistics of the State of New 

York. April 7, 1863. pp. 176. 
in. Eighth Annual Report of the New York Prison Association to the Legpisla- 
tore. April 14, 1863. pp. 70. 

In these documents we have a valuable contribution to the 
science of prison discipline. Together, they furnish facts and 
exhibit results which are of more value than the most ingeni- 
ous theories, or the profoundest speculations. It being the 
chief object of our Journal to difiuse a knowledge of the vari- 
ous methods by which the ends of penal suffering may be ac- 
complished, we are eager to draw from such sources as those 
before us, whatever may conduce to the improvement of the 
structure, to the efficiency of the discipline, or to the allevia- 
tion of the miseries of our public prisons. 

The three State prisons of New York have a population of 
nearly 2,000. The two State prisons of Pennsylvania contain, 
on an average, but about one-third of that number. Each of 
our penitentiaries is in the suburbs of a large city. All the 
New York penitentiaries are in rural districts. We separate 
our convicts from each other day and night. They separate 
them only at night. With us convict-labor is never let out to 
contractors. They dispose of most of theirs by contract. They 
have one Board of Inspectors for the State. We have one for 
each institution. 

There are also important differences in the appointment and 
duties of the executive officers. There inspectors are elected by 
the popular voice, for the term of three years. The inspectors 
of our penitentiaries are appointed by the Supreme Court. In 
each of their prisons there is a receiving and disbursing officer, 
known as the agent, who has the care of all financial interests, 
contracts, &c., the warden being charged with the general order 
and discipline of the convicts. In ours these various duties 
devolve on the warden alone. 

Notwithstanding these points of difference, there are general 
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principles which are common to the organization and manage- 
ment of the penal institutions of both States, so that we cannot 
fail to derive profit from the prison annals of our sagacious 
and stirring neighbor. It is our purpose to take our readers 
with us on a galloping review of these voluminous documents, 
calling their attention only to such prominent passages or 
facts as are of general interest. 

The first document we have placed at the head of our article, 
contains the general report of the Inspectors concerning the 
condition of all the prisons, and then the separate reports of 
the agent, warden, clerk, physician and chaplain of each 
prison respectively, and the separate report of the matron at 
the Sing Sing female prison. 

In the aggregate there were 129 more convicts on hand 
this year than at the same time last year. 

The condition of prisoners received at Sing Sing* from the 
county gaols, is represented as very discreditable to the medical 
attendants who have had them in charge. The necessity of a 
wall to enclose the prison grounds is also urged with much 
earnestness. The officers, it is said, are never free from the 
apprehension of a revolt or organized attempts at escaping. 

Here are congregated over 800 men, embracing in their 
number some of the most reckless and desperate felons ever 
convicted of crime, whose employment scatters them about the 
prison yard, over the farm and in the quarries, and arms them 
with tools and implements, which might be readily used as 
weapons of attack in casei of an insurrection. The prison 
grounds are open on the one side to the river, and on the other 
to the country, with no interposing obstacle, even of the mag- 
nitude of a fence. 

The keepers are unarmed, and necessarily must be, and the 
only security against revolt and escape, consists in the thirty 
guards who are stationed at various points on the prison ground. 

The Sing Sing female prison, last year, cost nearly $4,000 
more than its earnings, and what is quite observable, the excess 
of expenditure in the male prison is ascribed, in part, to " the 
greater number" of convicts, while the like excess in the female 
prison is owing to "the limited number of convicts." The 

* For the benefit of such of oni readers as have not seen a convict in . prison- 
dress, -we prefix to our present number an accurate engraving of one tak^iffram. Mtp 
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female prison has only 72 cells for 92 convicts, and an imme- 
diate enlargement of its capacity is regarded as indispensable. 

The Aiiburu penitentiary shows a balance of $14,000 
against the prison in the earnings and expenses, and an appro- 
priation of $25,000 is asked of the Legislature. 

We have several times adverted to the impropriety of mak- 
ing the annual financial reports of prisons the basis of an opin- 
ion respecting the merits of the principles on which they are 
conducted. It was one of our objections to the late report of 
the Rev. Commissioner from Missouri, that so much stress was 
laid on the comparative expense of the two systems between 
which he felt himself called on to decide. A single item in 
the document before us, illustrates the propriety of such a 
caution. 

At the time the present agent assumed his office, in April, 
1851, he found the supply of clothing nearly exhausted, being 
barely sufficient to cover the convicts, without afibrding a 
change, and the bedding so worn and soiled as to be neither 
comfortable or decent, and demanding immediate renewal. 

Now we have reason to believe, that at least $8000 ought to 
have been expended by the agent for 1850-51, and whatever 
show of profit there was that year, resulted, to that extent, from 
a shameful and inhuman neglect of the population of the prison. 

We learn from the report now before us, that the separation 
of the convicts, even by night, is impracticable from the nar- 
rowness of the accommodations, and it is proposed to convert 
the hospital, mess room and chapel into cells. Nothing is inti- 
mated about any other provision for the sick or for religious 
service, should this change be authorized. 

The Clinton prison shows a more flattering pecuniary condi- 
tion for the year than either of the others, but still asks an 
appropriation of $27,000, of which $13,000 is for debts, and 
the residue for an anticipated deficiency. 

A singular contrast is presented in the earnings of the three 
prisons. At Sing Sing, with a daily average through the year 
of 788 convicts, the earnings were $101 17-nr per head, or 
$0 82-iJs per day. At Auburn, with a daily average of 759, 
the earnings of each convict were $109 87yV) or $0 35^ per 
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day, while at Clinton, with a daily average of 125 men, the 
average earnings of each convict were $188 72 or 60. cents a 
day. 

" This result," says the Inspectors, *^ is partially owing to 
the fact, that at the Clinton prison none are employed on con- 
tracts, and the State receives the entire value of the labor of 
the convicts.*' This is certainly a very suggestive fact to those 
States that are accustomed to " let out'' prison labor. 

On the subject of prison punishments, the Inspectors are 
very plain-spoken and decided. They insist upon the yoke, 
the shower bath, and the ball and chain as suitable inflictions 
upon those who transgress the prison rules. Their principal 
effort seems to be to vindicate the second of these methods of 
dealing with in-door offenders, and they attribute much of the 
"ignorant clamor with which the public mind has been 
entertained on the subject," to a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the punishment, or of the manner in which it is ad- 
ministered, or of its effect upon the convict. It is admitted 
that injuries resulted from the former mode of administer- 
ing this punishment, when the sufferer was confined in a 
sitting posture and a stream of water allowed to fall from a 
great height directly upon his head, but its use has been modi- 
fied, they say, so that it now affords, " not only a prompt and 
salutary corrective for the turbulent, incorrigible and unyield- 
ing, but its physical effects are invariably beneficial." 

This is the declaration of the warden, and is endorsed by the 
Inspectors, and the modification consists in this, that the water 
falls through perforated tin and from the ordinary height, like 
a common shower bath, instead of falling in a single column from 
an extraordinary height. Indeed, we are told, that the principal 
difference between the present prison-douche and a pleasant 
domestic shower bath is, that the convict is compelled to take the 
shower, whether it is agreeable or not, and that not as a refresh- 
ing ablution, but as a punishment. To divest this once appalling 
practice of all revolting associations, it is stated by the physi- 
cian, that he uses the very same shower bath for medical pur* 
poses with decided benefit, " and that he has known frequent 
instances where convicts have resorted to it when in health, as 
an ordinary bath for purposes of ablution." — ^p. 22. 

We are not prepared to question any of these positicxBv 
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though it is difficult to conceive, how the same process to which 
the best resort for pleasure, can be made to serve a purpose so 
opposite, as the correction and punishment of the worst. If 
the elements of penal suffering and innocent enjoyment can be 
thus combined in one. and, the same operation, in other words, 
if the "turbulent, incorrigible and unyielding'' can be brought 
to terms by an operation, the physical effects of which are in- 
variably beneficial, we cannot be too grateful for the know- 
ledge. 

But turning to the Report of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, bearing date several months after this high official eulo- 
gium of the shower bath, we find it is not only condemned as 
" a monster instrument of torture," but we are told also, that 
its use is positively prohibited by law, and that every convict 
on whom it is inflicted may prosecute the officer who inflicts it, 
as soon as he is discharged. And if our readers will refer to 
the seventh volume of our Journal, pp. 60-70, they will find 
not a little testimony from reliable sources, to show that long 
since the alleged modifications of the method of applying it, the 
doiiche has been the instrument of the most inhuman suffering. 
Dr. Fosgate's testimony before the Committee of the New York 
Legislature, has not yet been rebutted in a single important 
particular, and hence our surprise, that the use of such an in- 
strument should be not only vindicated, but emphatically com- 
mended by the Inspectors and officers of Sing Sing. It was 
used 182 times in the Sing Sing prison alone last year ! 

On the subject of pardons, the Inspectors go all lengths 
in support of the Executive. They say. 

The influence of a liberal exercise of the pardoning power 
upon the community at large, and the perpetration of crime, 
we are not prepared to discuss ; but we have no doubt of the 
salutary influence which it exerts over the inmates of the prison. 

We should seriously doubt whether any dispensation of 
mercy could have a permanently salutary influence on convicts, 
if its influence upon the community at large, and especially on 
the perpetration of crime, were at all problematical. One hun- 
dred and forty-three pardons in a single year ! Of every four 
prisoners discharged during the jear, one was by pardon J The 
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reader will note the proportions here are based on the whole 
number in prison. Of those discharged during the year in 
Sing Sing, 1 in 4 were by pardon ; in the female prison, 1 in 
7 ; at Auburn, one-half, and at Clinton^ one-half ! 

There is a singular disproportion, too, in the pardons extend- 
ed to the diflFerent prisons. In the Sing Sing female prison 
they are as 1 in 26 J ; in the male prison, 1 in 18^ ; at Clin- 
ton, 1 in lOJ ; while in Auburn they are as 1 in 8^. 

The warden of Sing Sing discloses some views of this subject, 
which have at least the interest of novelty : 

My own observation leads me to the conclusion, that when 
the pardons are judiciously made, and those selected whose long 
sentences, good conduct, and impaired health render them ob- 
jects of mercy, the influence exerted by their discharge is salu- 
tary and beneficial upon their companions, and will always 
prove extremely useful to the discipline and government of the 
prison, by encouraging all to strive for the good report of their 
oflBcers ; and Sf favorajble notice from that power, without whose 
merciful interference the prison becomes a living tomb. 

No sound views of the principles of penal laws and its ad- 
ministration, oould be made to consist with the conclusions to 
which the warden's observation has Conducted him. Not one 
of the reasons which he assigns for the interposition of the 
executive to abridge a sentence, has the least weight, as we 
conceive. 

The sentence was determined by the proper authority, 
upon a responsibility quite as grave as that which is imposed 
on the executive, and with means of determining what was due 
to the majesty of the law and the welfare of society, which 
the executive cannot possibly possess. The "good conduct" 
of a prisoner should be expected, as the natural result of a 
wholesome discipline, instead of being urged as a ground of 
discharge by pardon ; and "impaired health," is a contingency 
common to men out of prbon as well as in prison ; and while we 
would insist on proper accommodations within the walls for 
the care and comfort of the sick, we should not regard their 
impaired health as justifying their pardon, any more than the 
fracture of a bone or the maiming of a hand or foot. Yet the 
warden presents to us the fearful alternative of a pardon or death 
— ^without it, he says, "the prison becomes a living tomb !"^ 
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In his eagerness to vindicate the ** liberal exercise" of the 
pardoning power, the warden opens to ns a still fuller view of 
the motives and considerations which call it forth. 

It is due to the executive to say, that in selecting the objects 
of his clemency, the prison authorities are generally considted, 
and the conduct of the convict, while here, is duly considered 
in determining his application. The petition for the pardon 
comes from the relatives or friends of the convict, and the in- 
quiry of the Governor, as to his prison deportment, is answered 
by the warden, with facts drawn from the conduct-books which 
are open to public inspection. By this system all favoritism 
and partiality is avoided, and the lowliest and most friendless 
of the prisoners receives the commendation due to his conduct 
here. This arrangement is well understood among them, and 
its potent influence upon men who exist only in the hope of 
pardon, may readily be imagined. 

Here " prison deportment" is made the sole ground of execu- 
tive clemency. The party injured by the violence or fraud of 
the culprit — the community whose peace and welfare have been 
outraged — ^the solemn adjudication of the tribunals of justice are 
of no account Justice is rudely thrust out of doors, and mercy 
and the Governor have the matter all in their own way. The 
relatives and friends of the thief, robber or forger asks that he 
may be released from the judgment of the law ; the conduct- 
books of the prison are consulted, and show that he has been 
submissive to the discipline, and of course has escaped the yoke 
and douche, and the commendation which he expects for his 
good conduct is— a full pardon. So uniform is this course, that 
the warden speaks of it as an "arrangement well understood 
among the prisoners," and as holding out to them " a hope, 
without which they could not exist !" 

Who would believe, that a discretionary power, vested in the 
supreme executive for the simple purpose of affording relief in 
extraordinary emergencies, (such as a mistake in the identity 
of the person, or the discovery of new evidence, or the detec- 
tion of some radical error or injustice in the proceedings,) 
would be employed to defeat the purposes of the law, and turn 
its solemn sanctions into a farce ? 

The aggregate of deaths in all the prisons was 39, or more 
than 2 per cent, on the population. 
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The Inspectors call for more light in the halls of the prison, 
so that the prisoners may employ in reading that portion of time 
which is at present " liable to be engaged in forming plans of 
escape and concocting mischief." — p. 82. This indirect admis- 
sion of intercourse between the prisoners in their cells, is at 
Tariance with the authoritative statement which was published a 
few weeks since in one of our popular Magazines, " That no 
communication can take place between the convicts at night, 
without the connivance or negligence of the guard, and this is 
prevented by the visit of the warden at different hours of the 
night." And at variance also, with a statement in the report 
of the warden before us, that " the only way they can detain 
the prisoners for a single hour, is by a rigid system of discipline 
which prevents all communication between them^ ^(?." — p. 79. 

Of 320 prisoners received at Sing Sing last year, 156 were 
on sentences of less than three years; 276 were convicted of 
offences against property, 77 of whom were under 20 years of 
age : 215 or two-thirds, were of intemperate habits ; 157 or 
nearly on^-half were foreigners, mostly from Ireland and Ger- 
many ; 188 were orphans, and 48 could not read. 

We now come to the report of the matron of the female 
prison at Sing Sing, and find of the 44 inmates received last 
year, only 17 were natives of the country, 27 being foreigners ! 
and of their sentences, 80 were for periods less than three 
years. But the passage that more particularly attracted our 
attention, is that which urges separation as indispensable to 
the success of discipline. She specifies certain evils, which she 
says. 

Cannot be remedied, except by the adoption of a system 
which shall separate those last received from the older convicts, 
until they shall have become familiar with prison rules, and 
which shall enable us to maintain entire separation between the 
turbulent, vicious and irreclaimable, and those of milder natures, 
who cheerfully yield obedience to the authorities, and who are 
desirous of improving the means of instruction and reformation 
here provided. Such an arrangement would secure better order 
in the prison, and would effectually shield those who are young 
and comparatively inexperienced in the perpetration of crime, 
from the demoralizing influences of those whose sensibilities 
appear wholly depraved, and who invariably seek to inculcate 
yice among their less gxulty companions. To effect a change 
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of this kind would require some alteration in the interior 
arrangement of the building, but its beneficial results would 
richly repay the trouble and expense. 

This incidental testimony to the prevalence of the evils of 
association, and this free and spontaneous tribute to the advan- 
tages of the opposite system of treatment, are worthy of record. 

The physician animadverts with much severity upon the con- 
dition and treatment of convicts while in the county gaols, and 
thinks a little care (such as common humanity would dictate) 
might rid them of many diseases which they bring to the Peni- 
tentiary. "Their persons," he says, "are often excessively 
filthy, infested with vermin and reeking with loathsome dis- 
charges.** — p. 119. 

Auburn Prison. — The pay of the officers and guards of the 
Auburn Penitentiary is nearly thirty thousand dollars, or more 
than one-third the whole expense of the prison, and the annual 
expenditure apportioned on the average population of the 
prison would be $114 per head, or 31 cents a day to each 
prisoner. 

The warden's report is, both in matter and manner, one of 
most singular documents in its way, that we have overtaken up. 
Let the following serve as a specimen : 

My predecessor having more liberal views of prison discipline 
than my inexperience allowed me to entertain, I was induced to 
institute a strict investigation into the causes which generally 
led to punishment fbr violations of prison discipline — finding 
convicts stealing from the State an extra quantity of bread, 
meat, dishes and tools ; from their contractors their stock and 
tools : and from each other clothing, books, &c. These infrac- 
tions upon the rules were a daily occurrence and seldom for no 
avowed object, only to make waste and fill up the space of re- 
turning time, except in some instances for revenge. 

I also foimd in the possession of the convicts a large number 
of obscene books, loose and immoral novels, with a strong dis- 
position to secrete and read them. A large portion of them had 
had an improper or neglected cultivation of the mind while 
young, with little or no restraining influences to conduct them 
to manhood. 

Finding before me this picture of human depravity and want 
of self respect, and it having become my duty to correct the 
evil, it became necessary to resort to such restraining influences 
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as would bring the convict to a just estimate of his condition 
while violating the rules of the institution. 

Therefore, I made it my first eflFort.to adopt a rigid course of 
discipline that would eflFectually prevent the combined force of 
convicts to resist the rules of the prison. 

The duties of keepers and guards were assigned them with 
requirements of a prompt discharge of their obligations, which 
was as promptly acceded to and performed on their part. 

Convicts were reprimanded and taught self respect, and to 
respect their superiors, and if punished, it would be from neces- 
sity, not from choice, and that the officers were humane, but 
the rules of the prison forbid their sociality. 

The most insidious and incorrigible having to be punished, 
at the same time taking from them all obscene books and pic- 
tures, and placing in lieu thereof, the Bible, prayer book and 
library books for their social guides and intellectual improve- 
ments, the desired improved condition of the prison has been 
realized, convicts are respecting each other and having a proper 
regard for their keepers, stealing and wasting of food and pro- 
perty is now scarcely known. 

We submit the passage to teachers as a very appropriate 
exercise for turning very bad English into good. 

On the subject of punishments, we have some views which will 
indicate the measure of intelligence and discrimination combined 
in the chief resident officer of the Auburn Penitentiary. 

I came to the prison with my predilections in favor of the 
dungeon as a form of punishment ; for the first two months I 
used it with an occasional application of the yoke. 

Soon my attention began to be arrested by complaining con- 
victs who had been in solitary confinement suflFering from head- 
ache, rheumatism, colds, loss of appetite and consumptive 
symptoms. Those having worn the yoke complain of soreness, 
headache, pains in the breast and general paralyzation. 

Not liking these appearances, about the first of June I began 
to use the shower-bath. From the application of water for six 
months, not one complaint have I heard from a convict on the 
account of his punishment. 

I am of the opinion that no one of the punishments now under 
discussion is less liable to abuse from an improvident officer 
than the shower-bath. 

The time required to punish an obstinate man is short, rarely, 
if ever, occupying over 5 to 15 minutes, a space too short for 
the paralyzation of the mental and physical strength of man 
if in health, if not, corporal punishment should be out of the 
question. ^ . 
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Through the skill and experience of the physician, I witness- 
ed the restoration of three attempted lunacies, at different 
times, so far as I could see and judge, each was deprived of 
reason, but the application of water showed that their insanity 
was assumed. The result was an entire return of health and 
intellectual faculties. Months have passed and there is no 
intimation of their returning to lunacy. 

Another good feature in this mode of punishment is, it con- 
sumes less time ; which if no more dangerous, is in its favor, 
as the men are mostly on contracts. 

A further reason why punishment by shower-bath is leas 
liable to abuse in the hands of unskillfid officers, is from the 
fact, that there is no position that a felon can be placed in that 
looks more like the fallen decrepitude of the last hope of man 
than that. 

And yet, as we have seen just now, it is a position to which 
many convicts resort for the purposes of health or recreation ! 

From the report of the physician we learn, that the deaths 
in the Auburn prison since its foundation, in 1818, have aver- 
aged 35 per annum. 

Of these 132 were from consumption alone, while those from 
kindred affections, scrofula, syphilis, scurvy, dropsies, marasmus, 
cancer, &c., help make up three-fourths of the whole amount, 
establishing the fact that this peculiar form of disease has ever 
prevailed here in an overwhelming proportion. The causes of 
their predominance is attributable probably, in addition to fre- 
quent predisposition previously inherited or acquired, to impu- 
rities of air respired, defect of exercise and depression of spirits, 
causes entirely remediless in the present arrangement and police 
of the prison. 

Our readers will not fail to note, that some of these supposed 
causes of disease have been regarded as peculiar to the separate 
system, and as altogether obviated in association. 

Of the eleven who died last year, eight had been in the 
prison two years or upwards, and eight had been employed in 
active labor. 

The reports from the resident officers of the Clinton prison are 
without any particular interest, and we pass to our second docu- 
ment, which we regret to find so exceedingly imperfect, partly 
in consequence of the neglect of county officers to comply with 
the provisions of the law, and partly from the haste with which 
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it has been prepared. Fourteen of the counties, and among 
them some of the largest in the State make no reports, and 
errors and omissions are complained of, which render the sta- 
tistics of crime unreliable in courts of justice as well as in 
legislation. 

There is an ambiguity at the first opening of the Secretary's 
report, which is quite provoking. Table A, specifies 1602 sen- 
tences, and table C, specifies 1602 convictions, and yet the 
summing up is as follows : — 

Male. Femde. ToUI. 

For ofiences against the person, 400 12 412 

" " property with violence, 821 7 828 

" " property without " 435 45 480 

Not included in the foregoing, 447 85 482 



giving us a total of 1702, or 100 more than were convicted or 
sentenced. Another ambiguity occurs in the report of par- 
dons, where 157 are mentioned as having been pardoned from 
the diflFerent "State prisons," and 51 from the diflferent "peni- 
tentiaries." What is the distinction ? 

In the four cities of Albany, Buffalo, Brooklyn and New 
York the whole number of convictions during the year 1852 
was 3,733, of whom the enormous proportion of 2,802 were 
foreigners, and only 931 natives. About one-fifth of all the 
convicts of the year were unable to read or write. 

If we correctly understand the statements of the report, we 
make the aggregate number of indictments found 2,305, of 
which only 1,185 were tried. 

Number on which convictions were had, 782 

" on which defendants were acquitted, 363 

" on which jury did not agree, 29 

" on which persons were convicted on confession, 690 

" on which persons were discharged without trial, 441 

There is a provoking ambiguity in this item, also, for which it 
is difficult to account. We must suppose that the 1,185 trials of 
indictments, issued either in conviction, or in acquittal, or in a 
disagreement of the jury. Yet these three items fall sbort of 
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the aggregate by 11, which leads us to think that the tables 
maj have been constmcted on some other principle. 

It is obserrable that the acquittals, discharges withoat 
trial and disagreements of the jnry, amount to more than the 
convictions, showing the correctness of the Tiews maintained in 
onr last number, (p. 137,) on the uncertainty of conviction and 
punishment. 

We are not disposed to carp at trifles, but if there is any 
carelessness not affecting life or limb, more inexcusable than 
any other, it is that which so often deforms and discredits our 
statistical reports. We should do injustice to ourselyes and 
our readers to take up much space in pointing out the errors of 
the document now under consideration. Let it suffice to say, 
that the following are the first two and fourth items in a table, 
showing the number of convictions in Courts of Special Ses- 
sions for twelve years : 

Teara, Whole Namber. 

1840, 2,680 

1841, 8,054 
1843, 3,174 

Such gross errors in simple addition are intolerable in a 
document of this character. 

From an elaborate table exhibiting the convictions in the 
State for twenty-three years ending in 1852, we learn that 
offences against the person have increased in that period from 
237 to 412 ; against property with violence from 102 to 228, 
while without violence they have decreased from 602 to 480. 
Offences against the currency have also decreased from 74 to 
48. All other offences have increased from 149 to 434. 

There is much interesting matter in this report which we 
should be glad to present in a condensed form to our readers, 
but our space will not allow it, and so we pass to the third 
document, viz., the report of the New York Prison Association 
for the last yea^. 

The first thing we notice, is a suggestion which accords veiy 
fully with the view taken by this Journal, on the subject of a 
penal institution between the House of Refuge and the Peni- 
tentiary, somewhat on the plan of the Parkhurst prison on tlie 
Isle of Wight 
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It is proposed that the Legislature should authorize the Associ- 
ation to construct a prison for boys, between the ages of 16 and 
20, to which all those who show evident signs of contrition, and 
are imprisoned on their first oflFence, might be sent so as to avoid 
the contaminating influences incident to a residence in the 
penitentiary, and being herded with veterans in crime. The 
establishment of such a prison seems to be demanded by a pro- 
per regard for that class, who, past the ordinary age of pupil- 
age, have been driven by stern necessity, or some untoward 
circumstance, to the commission of a first offence. 

A singular contrast is presented in the financial results of 
the year in two institutions, the Alms House and Penitentiary, 
both of which are under the supervision and direction of the 
same commissioners, viz., the Ten Governors. 1. The annual 
cost of the Alms House inmates, per head is ^27 ; that of the 
Penitentiary inmates is S^O 35, or more than three times as 
much. 2. The Penitentiary with an average of 844 inmates, 
is credited with $8,757 26 as the proceeds of their labor, while 
the Alms House, with an average of only 230 inmates, (or one- 
fourth the number in the Penitentiary,) is credited with 
$54,819 57, or seven fold more, as the receipts for labor ; and 
8. The workhouse department has earned a daily average of 
$1 12 per day for each inmate, and the Penitentiary only 47 
cents per day. So stands the report. 

The City Prison is represented as abounding with dirt and 
confusion. Among other particulars it is stated, 

That the habit of using tobacco is here so freely indulged, 
that it becomes as it were contagious, and frequently children 
who enter the prison without any inclination to the habit, have 
become confirmed smokers in a week. Several cases of this 
character can be found in the diary of our agent. Aside from 
the filthiness of the habit, it has injurious tendencies which 
should be at once arrested. Its excessive use produces a degree 
of excitement entirely inconsistent with the calm reflection 
which the first arrest for crime so urgently requires, both as a 
preparation for trial and an opportunity for reformation. With 
the inebriate it keeps alive his desire for drink, and with the 
teetotaler it often lays the foundation for intemperance. We 
therefore would particularly urge that tobacco in any and 
every shape should be prohibited in our houses of detention. 

The second district prison besides being badly ventilated, has 
only 28 cells, 4 of which are constantly occupied as store rooms, 
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leaving only 19 for the occupation of the prisoners. The 
average monthly commitments for the year is ahout 420, or 14 
commitments daily. The average time each prisoner remains 
at the prison is about 2i days ; so that the cells are necessarily 
over crowded at all times. Another glaring defect in this 
prison is the putting men and women, boys and girls all upon 
the same corridor. It thus happens that young girls and un- 
oflFending witnesses have their minds corrupted by the foul lan- 
guage and indecent exposure of those hardened in crime. The 
keeper related to the Inspectors several revolting instances of 
this kind. 

The county gaol at Brooklyn is said to surpass the New York 
City Prison. The cells are larger, but more crowded ; the ven- 
tilation less perfect, and greater opportunities offered for cor- 
ruption. Instead of two or three in a cell, we sometimes find 
five or six. Instead of a keeper on each corridor, we find the 
prisoners all locked into cells, which communicate with the gal- 
lery by a small door, and the gallery left without an officer, so 
that communication can, at all times, be carried on from one 
end of the prison to another, and such scenes of blasphemy and 
obscenity as are sometimes witnessed there, can better be 
imagined than described. The female departments in both 
prisons are cleaner, drier and warmer, but the Kings county 
needs a matron constantly in the corridor, to subdue that bois- 
terous mirth or vociferous wrangling which makes this prison 
occasionally a perfect bedlam. The difference between the 
female department of the City Prison and Kings county jail is, 
that in the City Prison it is barely possible that a person might 
remain some days without corruption, but in the Kings county 
it seems impossible. 

We should have been slow to believe, that an enlightened 
community would tolerate for a month, the existence of such 
an overflowing fountain of crime and corruption. It reminds 
us of the revolting exhibitions of prison abuses, by which How- 
ard stirred up the sympathies and energies of the benevolent 
nearly a century ago. As the report very justly observes : — 

If there is anything important in relation to our whole 
prison system it is, that our houses of detention should be such 
as to preserve the inmates from contamination and corruption. 
These are not prisons simply for hardened offenders, but often- 
times are tenanted by those whose characters are as spotless as 
our own, and must such be subjected to the contaminating in- 
fluence of veterans in crime ? We may make our State prisons 
as disciplinary, reformatory and productive as possible, without 
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remedying the evil ; but if we would prevent contamination, or 
arrest the criminal in his first faltering steps to crime, we must 

I)ay prompt and early attention to our county jails. The gal- 
ows has just terminated, at the age of twenty-one, the life* of 
an interesting young man, who, six years ago, was first brought 
to our city prison for a slight misdemeanor, and whose educa- 
tion, while there, undoubtedly contributed, in no small degree, 
to the fatal denouement. He himself said, while standing on 
the brink of a felon's grave, "only for the acquaintance I made 
here, I should never have come to this." The importance of 
the subject seems to demand the immediate attention of the 
Legislature, and, in connection with it, we respectfully suggest 
the propriety of making all our houses of detention strictly 
SEPARATE PRISONS. WHo Can visit our county prisons and not 
be forcibly impressed with the fact, that, as at present governed, 
they are great seminaries of crime ? Behold them mingling 
vice and virtue in one cauldron. The man who is to bp hung 
for murder, the incorrigible thief, the innocent witness, and the 
merely suspected, are all thrown into one heap, and left to 
seethe and ferment together. And this must always be the 
case, to a greater or less extent, while our houses of detention 
are on the congregate system. Nothing but separate confine- 
ment seems at all suited for persons of this character. Nothing 
else promises adequately to prevent further contamination of 
the guilty and protect the innocent. Hardly a session of the 
court passes, in which one or more cases of those who were, on 
former occasions, arrested for disorderly conduct, assault and 
battery, or some misdemeanor, are not returned for larceny, 
many of whom attribute their ruin to associations formed in 
prison. 

In a period of four years crimes against property in New 
York have increased about 50 per cent., while crimes against 
the person have increased 129 per cent. It is also found that 
the increase has been greatest in the highest grades of crime. 

Thus we find under the head assault to kill, 25 in 1848, 13 
in 1849, 58 in 1850, 61 in 1851, and 76 in 1852, or an increase 
of over 200 per cent, in five years. In 1848, there were 9 
murders only, in 1849, 9, in 1850, 15, in 1851, 21, and in 
1852, 56, or an increase of more than 500 per cent, in five 
years. 

The success of the efforts of the Association to provide for 
discharged convicts is very encouraging. To enable them to 
secure suitable employment in the various occupations>to which 
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the convicts have been accustomed, as well as to enable them 
to give their true character and relations, the officers of the 
State prisons were requested to make a quarterly return of the 
names, ages, sentences, duration of imprisonment, occupations 
in and out of prison, capacity as workmen, manifest tempers or 
disposition, previous habits, number of times punished in prison, 
number of times convicted, and date of discharge, of all those 
whose sentences will expire during the quarter ; and to facilitate 
this object, the Association had tabular forms prepared, and 
submitted to the wardens of the several prisons, with a request 
that they should fill them up and return them to the Associa- 
tion. The object of this request was to afford, in advance, 
such information in regard to a prisoner, about to be discharged, 
as would enable the Association to find him a place, if possible, 
even before he should leave the walls of the prison. And at 
certain seasons of the year, they believe they might easily pro- 
vide, in advance, for almost every mechanic that would be dis- 
charged, and at remunerating wages, too. 

The whole number of applicants for aid from the committee 
charged with this department of our labors, has been 

Males, 126 

Females, 95 

Total, .... 221 

Of these, as nearly as can be ascertained, 140 are doing well, 
71 doubtful, and 10 have been returned to prison. The average 
expense of providing for these, all told, has fallen short of $5 
each. In this we include board, tools, passage money, clothing, 
rent of office, clerk hire, and other incidental expenses. The 
males have generally been provided with places, established in 
business, or sent to their friends. About 40 females have been 
sent to the Home, and the remainder aided in various ways. 
The female department has received, within the year, 136 bene- 
ficiaries, which, added to those who applied to this committee, 
make a grand total of 315 discharged prisoners, which have 
come under the supervision of the Association during the past 
year. 

The establishment of district prisons to embrace several 
counties, is again suggested as a remedy for many of the evils 
now prevalent in county gaols. The expense per head would be 
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much reduced, the outlay of capital for prison edifices would be 
sensibly diminished, and if properly constructed and adminis- 
tered, the opportunities for instruction and reflection, for the 
inculcation of right principles and for the formation of habits 
of industry would be greatly enlarged. 

We repeat the expression of our regret, that we cannot 
afford space for larger extracts from these pamphlets, and a 
more thorough discussion of the various topics they present to 
view. Our interest in the correction and reformation of evil- 
disposed men and women and in the diminution of crime, is not 
restricted to State or county lines ; nor will it be, till thieves 
and burglars, counterfeiters and incendiaries, rioters and rail- 
road obstructionists observe such boundaries, and apprise the 
public of the sphere within which they propose to carry on 
their business. All honest people are concerned to have knaves 
kept under proper surveillance^ whether they hail from the 
Keystone or the Empire State. Their deeds of darkness are 
perpetrated indiscriminately in both, and the mischiefs result- 
ing from the mal-administration of a New York Prison, or from 
the abuse of the pardoning power by the executive authority of 
Pennsylvania, flow back and forth, like the waters of the Dela- 
ware, upon the territory of each. 

The whole tenor of the three documents before us, goes 
to show that individual separation must be the elementary 
principle of all radical reform in prison discipline. There will 
be many contrivances, doubtless, to escape the mischiefs which 
are inseparable from the congregation of two or more convicts 
for any purpose and at any time ; but the conclusion to which 
every candid and enlightened mind will come at last, will be 
expressed in the motto to our Journal, — " The separation of 
one prisoner from another is the only sound basis on which a 
reformatory (prison) discipline can be established with any 
reasonable hope of success." 



Vol. vm.— 26 
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It would seem as if the cliief ends of onr penal laws are to 
be, in a great measure, defeated by the enormous abuse of the 
pardoning power, and unless some effectual check is soon ap- 
plied, our expensive machinery of police, courts, prisons, &c., 
will become a useless incumbrance. 

We have reliable authority for the statement, that an emi- 
nent citizen of one of the leading States of our Union, was 
urged by a most respectable delegation of the citizens to con- 
sent to run as a candidate for re-election to the Executive chair. 
There was not a doubt of his success in the contest, but he 
positively refused to run, and solbly on the ground of the in- 
tolerable annoyances connected with the pardoning power. The 
solicitations of personal and official friends, the pressure of 
appeals to sympathy and humanity, the representations of 
magistrates and prison officials, and the tide of artificial public 
opinion could be resisted, only by an effort which he would not 
consent to make. If it were merely the exercise of a well-de- 
fined power, in exigencies for which the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice can make no provision, he would not shrink from 
the responsibility ; but to be harassed with troops of parents, 
brothers and sisters, children, uncles and aunts, neighbors, 
employers, fellow-craftsmen and the public in general, backed 
by judges, jurors, prosecutor, attorney, inspectors, warden, 
keepers, physician, nurse and turnkey, day after day, and 
week after week, year in and year out, is more than poor 
human nature can endure; and all these things considered, the 
Ex-Governor very prudently persisted in remaining Ex. 

The very idea of granting a pardon once in every forty-eight 
hours of the year, (Sundays excepted,) a thing which has actu- 
ally been done in one of the chief of our States, involves such 
a monstrous abuse, that one would think the mere sugges- 
tion of it must awaken public attention enough to secure a 
prompt remedy. Anything approaching to the same abuse of 
power on the side of severity would cost any of our Governors 
their place ; and yet no, one can doubt, that the mischiefs of the 
last error would be incompara;bly less than those of the first. 
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The issues of the State Stock banks of Ohio were brought 
into general discredit lately, by the discovery of a vast and 
snbtle scheme of forgery. A young man who had been for 
twelve years foreman of the printing establishment where the 
plates of the bills were printed, but who had been for some 
time out of their employment, was arrested on suspicion of 
being concerned in the forgeries. Subsequent inquiries show- 
ed, that the forged signatures were executed by one of a gang 
of counterfeiters while he was a convict in the penitentiary. 
This convict is well known as an accomplished forger. While 
in prison he served as an assistant clerk, and wa% pardoned hy 
the Q-ovemor but a short time before he was again arrested 
as an accomplice in this enormous fraud ! We gather these 
facts from the public prints, and presume they are authentic. 

We alluded in our last number to the case of two young 
men, convicted in Philadelphia of one of the most wanton and 
cold blooded murders that the records of our criminal ^courts 
can show. There is not a convict in the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary to-day, whose guilt was more clearly and undeniably 
established than theirs. The whole history of their trial and 
conviction shows the extreme leniency of the law and its min- 
isters. Their guilt being established beyond the remotest 
question, the sentence was duly passed on them which the law 
of the land awards to that specific crime, and of which they 
were well aware, when they laid their murderous hands on an un- 
offending citizen, returning peaceably from his day's work to his 
humble home. The day of their execution was fixed, and was 
near at hand, when the executive department of the government 
interposes its extraordinary power and paralyzes the uplifted arm 
of justice, — ^not because it was needlessly raised or raised to strike 
an undeserved blow. Not a tittle of evidence was or could be 
offered that the trial and conviction were not in exact accord- 
ance with the law and the testimony. Why then should the 
steady course of penal suffering be interrupted, and the forms 
and orders of law be brought into contempt ? Do the public 
prints give us the true reason, viz : that '*• he was induced to 
grant the respite upon the representation, and at the earnest 
solicitation of thousands of the citizens of Philadelphia 7" Well 
then, let us save the time, money and breath of our courts, and 
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let ^^ the thouBands of the citizens of Philadelphia" constitute our 
tribunals of justice. If they are to have final jurisdiction in 
such cases^ thej had better have the care of them a5 initio^ 
and thus enable us to dispense with the enormous expense of 
criminal courts and their cumbrous appendages. 

But tri-weekly and even daily pardons have been quite dis- 
tanced by the Governor of a neighboring State, who signalized 
his retirement from the executive chair, by dispensing free 
pardons at once to ^^ something like thirty convicts from the 
penitentiary," turning loose upon unwary citizens burglars, 
thieves, counterfeiters and incendiaries, who were receiving the 
just reward of their deeds, and who would be emboldened by 
this ill-timed and unwarrantable clemency, to still more atroci- 
ous deeds. Indeed the decree for their pardon was scarcely 
published, before one of the group was re-arrested for a new 
offence. 

Those who are admitted behind the scenes, have often told 
us of the arts and devices by which the weak nerves or morbid 
sensibilities of our good Governors are worked upon in behalf 
of "unfortunate" felons, but we have no liberty to disclose the 
secret. It is bad enough for the tiling to be done. To reveal 
the process would make it still worse. 

Some idea may be formed, however, of the insufSdent and 
often frivolous grounds on which the solemn adjudications of our 
tribunals of justice are set aside, from the following sketch of 
the proceedings of the Legislature of Connecticut at its late ses- 
sion. By what principle of public policy, the investment of the 
Legislature with the pardoning power can be defended, is beyond 
our comprehension. If the judiciary were to repeal laws, or the 
executive to alter or change them at its pleasure, the Legislature 
would then be placed very much in the same predicament in 
which the assignment of the pardoning power to the Legisla- 
ture puts the co-ordinate branches of the government. 

But here is a list of the nine cases to which the clemency of 
the law-makers of Connecticut was extended, with the " rea- 
sons" (as they are called) which moved that honorable body to 
such an extraordinary dispensation. We beg our readers to 
note well, that the State prison of Connecticut is on the asso- 
ciated or Auburn plan of discipline, and has been more than 
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once cited as the model prison on this principle. Our account of 
the pardons is copied from the Hartford (Ct.) Tunes of July 5. 

Michael Crowley, convicted of polygamy. He lived in the 
town of Ellington. He married a wife in Ireland, from whom he 
became separated for a time by the force of circumstances ; and 
subsequently, believing her to be dead, as fully transpired in the 
evidence, he came over to this country and married again. The 
first wife, however, finally reappeared and also came to America, 
where she met her husband and claimed him. The fact was 
thus clear of his having two wives, and the court was obliged 
to decide, but owin^ to the evident innocence of the man his 
sentence was limited to two years — the shortest period allowed 
for this offence by the law. He has served out half of his time, 
and now goes free. 

Upon a full view of the importance of the marriage relation 
as the foundation of society, and of the evils that must result 
from permitting a man to have more than one living wife, the 
Legislature solemnly enacted a law prohibiting polygamy, and 
declared that two years imprisonment should be the lowest pun- 
ishment for a breach of it. Michael Crowley was convicted of 
this crime. It is not pretended that his trial was not perfectly 
fair, and his guilt perfectly clear. The court taking into view 
all the extenuating circumstances that could be urged, awarded 
the lowest measure of punishment affixed by the Legislature to 
the lowest degree of guilt, — not ^^ innocence.** " The evident 
innocence of the man" is irreconcileable with his conviction. If 
there are degrees in the crime of polygamy, so low that one 
year, or one month, or a fine would be an adequate punish- 
ment, let the law be amended in conformity with this view. 
But far be it from a wise legislature to cross their own track, and 
abrogate to-day what they enacted yesterday. Who can now tell 
what punishment awaits a man who is convicted of polygamy 
under the laws of Connecticut ? The law says two years in 
the State prison is the very least penalty. The courts say, 
under no circumstances can we award less than two years to a 
convicted polygamist. One year is enough for Michael Crow- 
ley says the Legislature, — and pray why not for any other man, 
who is only just a polygamist — ^no more and no less ? 

Dennis Kelly, from Litchfield county, sentenced to fourteen 
years. His crime was arson. He was convicted, thirteen years 
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ago, of having set fire to an old and disreputable building at the 
instigation of others. He was a boy at the time. His deportment 
throughout this lonff term of imprisonment has been commend- 
able ; and as he had already been confined for so long a time, it 
was deemed proper, under the circumstances of the case to cut 
off the remaining eighteen months of his punishment and free 
him. He is now as ignorant of all the ways of life as a child. 

The lapse of fourteen years obliterates many of the circum- 
stances under which an offence is committed. Arson may have 
been a prevailing crime in the vicinity, and all attempts to detect 
its perpetrators may have failed, until they tried their hand on 
" an old and disreputable building," when one of the gang, and 
that the youngest, was secured. It is presumed that every cir- 
cumstance which could be urged in extenuation of the prisoner's 
guilt was duly considered, and the period of imprisonment de- 
termined with as much leniency, as justice and the public safety 
would warrant. His good behavior in prison had its concur- 
rent reward. He escaped the privations and inflictions which 
others deserved and suffered. His sentence was not extended 
to fourteen years on the presumption that he would miabehave 
himself, nor should it have been abridged for the opposite rea- 
son. If the term is too long, (as it most unquestionably is,) let it 
be reduced by lato^ not by pardons. A judicial sentence follow- 
ing a fair trial and conviction, should never be revoked or 
mitigated for any cause, which would not have modified the 
sentence had its existence been known at the time. 

Nelson Mosier, from the same county, for passing counter- 
feit money, sentenced for eight years. He has served five 
years, and being completely broken down in health, it was the 
opinion of his physician that a change of air was the only means 
of prolonging his life even for a year. A desire to see his wife 
and children before he died, probably had something to do also 
with the favorable report of the committee. 

This case presents no feature materially different from the 
foregoing. That the law is just and good, we must presume, 
or it would not have a place on the statute book. It is too late 
to review the sentence, which was doubtless no more severe, 
than the circumstances of the offence would fully justify. The 
failure of health, is one of the risks, which every offender 
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against the laws inonrs in the event of his oonviction^ and is no 
more ground for pardon, than the loss of an eye or the fracture 
of a limh. And as to the desire to see his wife and children, 
most married convicts could plead it with quite as much earn- 
estness, we presume, as Nelson Mosier. What a lame apology 
is all this for interrupting the due course of retributive justice ! 

Solomon Nelson, for ten years, charged with aiding in a rob- 
bery. He is from Suffield, where the general sentiment of the 
people is for his release. He had served out half of his sen- 
tence, and is released mainly for the same reasons which gov- 
erned the preceding case. 

The general sentiment of the people ! What sort of a crite- 
rion is this by which to determine such a question. When a 
man is tried, convicted and punished by 'Hhe general sentiment 
of the people," we call it ^' Lynch law," and deprecate it as an 
element or adjunct of anarchy. Is it a better or safer guide 
in determining when he shall be screened or released from 
punishment ? 

Robert Steel, from this city, convicted of attempting to pass 
a forged check on the Connecticut River Bank. It was proved 
that he was not so much to blame as others who led him on, 
and the cashier of the bank, satisfied that he was unjustly im- 
prisoned, was anxious for his release. He was sentenced for 
two years, and had been in prison eight months. 

This sentence was not passed upon the convict because his 
guilt was as great as that of others. It was regarded as a just 
punishment of the measure of guilt that was fastened on him 
personally. Perhaps the more guilty escaped entirely, or if 
tried, may have evaded the just reward of their deeds by some 
legal quibble. What then remains as a ground for relieving 
him of two-thirds of the penalty ? Why, the cashier of the 
bank, which he had attempted to defraud, had ^^ satisfied him- 
self that he was unjustly imprisoned, and was anxious for his 
release !" We can with difficulty believe that any intelligent 
legislature could be betrayed into a measure of lenich superlative 
absurdily. The real motives for such a proceeding must surely 
have been concealed by the reporter, and those which his own 
childish fancy suggested put in their place. 
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John Hayes, from New Haven, convicted of stealing and 
sentenced for five years. He had served four years, and was 
liberated now on the groond first, that public sentiment in New 
Haven was for his release, and secondly, that it was the only 
means by which he could see his mother, who was not expected 
to live long. 

Worse and worse ! There is no pretence that his health was 
not good, nor that his sentence was unreasonably severe, and 
the only apology for disturbing the steady course of wholesome 
law is, that public sentiment in New Haven was in favor of his 
release, and unless he was pardoned, he might miss seeing his 
mother ! We should naturally inquire how the public senti- 
ment of New Haven on such a subject is ascertained. Are the 
inhabitants convened in general town meeting to review the 
case and vote on the question, whether the sentence of the law 
shall be executed or annulled? K such popular reviews of 
judicial decisions are to become common, it is desirable that 
the proper mode of proceeding should be known and observed. 

Vincent H. Gunn, convicted of manslaughter. This prisoner 
was from New Haven, where the crime for which he was im- 

Erisoned was committed. He was sentenced for ten, and had 
een in prison six years. The facts of the case were these. 
Coming home one night he found a man by the name of Davis 
in bed with his (Gunn's) wife, and demanded him to get up and 
be off. Davis refused, and began to taunt and irritate him, 
whereupon Gtinn seized a club and struck him on the head. 
Davis died of this wound some three days afterwards. The 
committee deemed the circumstances of the case sufficient to 
justify the release of Gunn at this time. 

What " the circumstances of the case" were by which an in- 
telligent legislature would justify such an act, we are not in- 
formed. If they were not such as would have justified the jury 
in finding a different verdict, or the court in awarding a lighter 
sentence, they could not justify such an interference by a co- 
ordinate branch of the government to prevent a due execution of 
the order of law. It is to be presumed, as in the previous cases, 
that every circumstance which could extenuate the guilt of the 
homicide was urged and weighed at the trial, and had its proper 
influence in determining the measure of punishment. Why then 
withdraw the offender from the full weight of its infliction ? 
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John W. Burke, of Darien, sentenced for seven years, con- 
victed of an attempt at rape upon a little girl. It is quite clear 
that the prisoner is innocent, and that the charge was prefer- 
red against him by the father of the child through malice. The 
prosecuting attorney, at the time of the prisoner's conviction, 
expressed his belief that he was innocent, and it ip now apparent 
that he was. He had been in prison two years. 

We have no comments to make on this case. The interposi- 
tion of the pardoning power was clearly called for where an in- 
nocent man had been adjudged guilty. How the court and the 
government stand in the case is no concern of ours. The same 
remark applies to the next and last case. 

Benjamin Townsend, a mulatto boy, now about twelve years 
of age. He was sentenced for three years on a conviction of 
arson, alleged to have been committed in Danbury, and has 
been imprisoned two years. It has now transpired that he is 
altogether guiltless, and was convicted by the arts of scoundrels 
who testified falsely in order to obtain a reward of $100 offer- 
ed for the detection of the real incendiary. 

Whether the evidence which induced the Legislature to order 
the discharge of this youth, was any more reliable than that 
which governed the court and jury in his conviction and con- 
demnation, we have no means of determining. Certainly the 
latter have many advantages for eliciting the truth which the 
former lacks, and would moreover be less likely to be swayed 
by extraneous considerations. Where there is good cause to 
believe that injustice has been done in the administration of 
law, no pains should be spared to investigate the matter and 
rectify whatever is erroneous. But the remedy should be 
sought in the same channel in which the error is found. The 
courts of justice are a more fitting medium for the redress of 
grievances than the halls of legislation. 

But enough. We look upon the perversion of the pardoning 
power in the United States as an evil of transcendent magni- 
tude. It is utterly subversive of the principles of justice, and 
derogatory to the dignity of the chief magistracy. It casta 
contempt on the authority of law, and turns the most solemn 
proceedings of courts into a mere farce. 

Vol. vm. — 27 
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Escapes and their Influence. — ^In our notice, in the present number, of 
the Reports of the Inspectors of the New York Prisons, some allusion is 
made to the vigilance with which, it is said, the prisoners at Sing Sing are 
overlooked. Considering, as we do, that the direct and indirect influence 
of the escape of the convict is to encourage criminal enterprises and to 
divest convict-life of its chief terror, we were pleased to learn that such 
importance was attached to the safe custody of the Sing Sing prisoners. 
The article, however, was scarcely put in type, before we had the follow- 
ing history, which certainly indicates any thing but official vigilance. It 
is from a paper published near Sing Sing. 

On Saturday last we visited Sinff Sing, where we learned that a convict 
escaped from the State prison me day previous, in a very ingenious 
and skillful manner. James Dunn, the convict in question, although but 
twenty years old, had served one term in prison, and had been but a few 
months returned on another sentence which was /or Itfe, He worked in a 
weaver shop, and managed to procure strips of India Rubber cloth, with 
which he made a tube, sothe six feet lon^, and water tight. To one end of 
this he attached a bag of the same material, and shaped like a duck. Dur- 
ing the forenoon of Friday he left his shop and managed to elude all the 
vigilant keepers until he reached the river, where he threw off and secreted 
all his clothing, and with his India Rubber life preserver plunged into the 
water. Sinking to the bottom, he kept one end of the tube in his mouth, 
while the bag floated upon the surface, through which the air passed to 
supply respiration. In this manner he went some distance from the shore, 
and drifting with the tide, he passed the guards and keepers, and all the 
men employed along the prison docks, the railroad, Robinson's dock, the 
Farmer's dock at the lower landing of the village, Mansion House dock, 
and up to Colyer's dock, a distance of half a mile. At this point some part of 
his pipe gave way, and he had to rise to the surface and swim ashore. Here 
he found a number of men and boys, who were astonished to see a stranger 
swimming from a bay four miles wide at midday, and under the burning sun 
of one of the hottest days of the season. On gaming the shore he remarked, 
with perfect composure, that he had ** won the bet !" Some one inquired 
where^is clothes were. He pointed to the upper landing, and remarked that 
he had " left them up there when he went m." He then started up the rail- 
road track, and meeting a Mr. Fowler, he pointed to a person still further 
north and inquired of Mr. Fowler " if that man had a bundle of clothing 1" 
He received a negative answer, when he replied that " he had stolen his 
clothes while he went in swimming," and Uien started off a few hundred 
yards, when he left the road, and entered Gren. Van Wyck's grove. Soon 
after he was observed crossing the yards and fields towards the Dale Ceme- 
try, in the same condition in which he left the river, since which he has 
not been seen. 

To confirm the remark just now made, respecting the pernicious influ- 
ence which an escape exerts on other convicts, we need only refer to the 
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method adopted by the ofRcers at Sing Sing to obviate such effects in the 
case of Dunn, which is thus detailed in an Albany paper. 

Dunn's escape through the agency of an India rubber tube and an India 
rubber ** decoy duck," at midday, mortified the .keepers exceedingly. The 
fiu;t too, had become known to the other convicts ; and it was ob^rved that 
many of them gjBLve evidence of harboring an idea that what had been Dunn 
once could be done again. This seems to have alarmed the keepers, and 
to counteract an impression which they, in their dread, feared might lead 
to revolt, they circulated the story that Dunn had been recaptured, but had 
since died, from some mysterious cause — impression being left on the minds 
of the convicts that it was from wounds received in his attempted flight 
His grave was in full view of the prisoners as they passed to their work, 
and their awe was quite marked. They seemed to have reached the con- 
clusion that it was better to remain alive in prison than to be killed in try- 
ing to escape. 

But the coroner of the county was not satisfied. He demanded to know 
how Dunn died — proceeded to open the grave— drew out the coffin — ^for- 
mally and solemnly opened the lid, BLnd— found it empty. The officers 
then explained, that they had gone through a mock buriai of Dunn, that 
the convicts might think he had been killed while trying to escape, and 
that they would be likely to share the same fate if they attempted to follow 
his example. 

Simply altering the records so as to make oin read aire; shouldn't be 
mentioned the same day with this trick. They are only alike in both 
. having been found out 

The allusion in the last paragraph is to another singular stratagem, by 
which an Auburn convict's release was obtained. It seems that sundry 
papers were submitted to the Governor for the purpose of obtaining a par- 
don for a prisoner named Edymoini and the application was successfiil. 
After the man was discharged, it was ascertained that the papers were 
forged. He was re-arrested, and the pardon was held to be valid, though 
issued on a fraudulent representation. As soon as the fraud was ascertain- 
ed, the name of the convict upon the court record was altered to Edymoire^ 
so as to prevent the pardon from availing anything to Edymoin. But this 
only made the matter worse, as there was no man in prison by the former 
name, and a man was out of prison by the latter name, who should be there 
unless lawfully discharged. What utter contempt for the law and its ad- 
ministration are all these things fitted to beget in the mmds of the multi- 
tude, and how impotent are the very best means in our power to counteract 
the mischief. 



Modification op the Penal Laws op England. — ^It is well known that 
the system of transportation upon which the British Grovemment has long 
depended for ridding the country of the worst of its convicts, has become 
intolerable to the colonies whither they were sent, and must be abandoned. 
Probably no penal system of an enlightened government has ever been at- 
tended with more flagrant abuses, or has accomplished, in a less degree, the 
legitimate ends of punishment It is not attributable to the remonstrances 
of the penal colonies only, that transportation is given up, but as was re- 
marked by a member of Parliament in the debate of August 12, ** An im- 
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presBion haa taken root, that a sentence of transportation for any period 
short of twenty years, or life is, a mere sound ; that it was almost never car- 
ried into effect, or if carried into effect at all, the result would be that 
they would be set at liberty in a country where labor was well paid for, 
and iidiere, consequently their circumstances would be improved.'' The 
uncertainty whether a sentence of transportation would be executed or not, 
had proved a source of much embarrassment to the judges of the criminal 
courts, and almost any change would be an improvement To this sugges- 
ti(m it was answered, that so lately as the year 1847, the Engli^ Irish 
and Scotch judges were almost unanimous in the opinion, that the abandon- 
ment of the transportation system would be a misfortune to the country, 
and hence it was urged, that instead of abolishing it, they should correct 
its abuses and infuse into it more efficiency. But the inherent defects of 
the system, and the intense opposition of the penal colonies to any further 
accession to their ccmvict population seem to forbid its continuance, and so 
a plan is proposed, by which the convict is to pass through several degrees 
of suffering and probation. 

First, there is a period of rigid separate imprisonment at labor for a 
period not exceeding eighteen months, then a period of labor for a series 
of years on the public works. 

Second, If the prisoner's deportment during this time comes up to a 
prescribed standard, and he should be unable at the expiration of his sen- 
tence to obtain a livelihood, the government agrees to furnish him with 
employment, and pay him for it, so that he shall not have any apology for 
returning to his former haunts and habit& 

Third, If his conduct in this position is correct, he is to receive a pardon 
and be restored to the position and privileges which had been forfeited by 
his crime. This gradual passage through successive stages of probation, 
under the stimulus of prospective advantages as a certain reward for meri- 
torious conduct, it is hoped, will combine advantages which have not before 
been secured. 
^ In the course of the debate on the third reading of the bill. Lord Pal- 
merston assured the House, that "the matter had received the most de- 
liberate consideration from persons competent to deal with the subject" 
It was confidently believed, that afler a period of preliminary imprisoment 
and employment on public works, the hope of obtaining employment as a 
free laborer under certain restrictions, (one of which is, the liability to be 
returned to convict-life in a case of a new offence,) would tend to promote 
reformation and good conduct ** As transportation had ceased, it was very 
desirable, with a view to reformation, to inspire and keep alive this element 
of hope. Imprisonment and forced labor would be enough for the purpose 
of example, and the liability to be cast back into prison or the public 
works, would teach him habits of self-controL" 

Another member expressed the opinion, that the plan would reduce con- 
vict expenditure to a mere nominal sum, but he thought the abuse of the 
conditional liberty ^ould be more severely punished. Some objected to 
the bill on the ground, that it invested the Secretary of State with power 
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to determine whether the conditions of free labor were violated, and of 
course with the power to return the offender to convict-life, but it was re- 
plied, that it was not an open question whether convicts should return 
to society or not They must return at some time or other, and the only 
question is, on what terms or by what process shall their restoration be 
effected, and this gfradual introducticm to a re-instatement under supervis- 
ion, would be more likely to carry them safely through. 

Apprehensions are entertained by many, that unless the loUl of the con- 
vict has been subdued, and his habits of idleness, intemperance, adventure 
and lust radically changed, he will not be disposed to labor on the public 
works at less wages than the same kind of labor earns for others, but will 
seize the opportunity to seek his old haunts and companions, even at the 
risk of a return to convict-life. 



A Peep behind the Curtain. — Some vears since, a man returning from 
his work on the Schuylkill river, stopped at a public house to get a drink. 
In passing the bottle of brandy across the bar it came in contact with one, 
in the hands of the landlord, which was thus broken. He insisted on being 
paid for the loss. The man replied it was not his fault and refbsed. Having 
taken a seat, he was told by a person along side of him that the landlord 
would sue him. Knowing that the seller of the liquor had no license, and 
perhaps influenced in a degree by what he had been drinking, he concluded 
to be beforehand with hira, and went to a magistrate and entered a com- 
plaint against him for sellinfif liquor witiiout a license. 

The landlord was arrested, and not giving security was taken to Mojra- 
mensing prison. On the way to pnson, the landlord desirous of esftapmg 
the difficulty, proposed privatelv to complainant a settlement, which was 
not agreed to. Next morning he was brought out for a further hearing, 
and desired the officer to go by the way of his own house. While there, 
he renewed the proposition to the complainant for settlement This was 
again private. The officer in both instances remonstrated, and told them 
they had no right to do it They at length, however, agreed upon some- 
thing over twenty dollars, the prmcipal part of which was to be in a note 
of hand, which neither of them knew how to draw. They therefore called 
upon the officer to write it He refused to have any thing to do with it, 
until the defendant's wife, in tears, begged him to do it, promising that 
no harm should come to him from it He then drew the note, the matter 
was arranged at the alderman's office, and he received his fee of one dollar 
and fifty cents for services. 

About six months after this the landlord received a license. He then 
commenced suit against the parties for conspiracy to extort money. An 
effort was made by a friend or one of the defendants to have it settled. The 
prosecutor first demanded fifty dollars, and afterwards two hundred and 
fifty. The case went to court, the prosecutor was the only witness and 
testified to suit himself The defendants were convicted and sentenced, 
one to eighteen months, the other two years. 

In about three m(Hiths, a friend of the officer, who was of respectable 
family, interested himself and being able to show that it was an indiscre- 
tion rather than an intentional wrong, he was pardoned. He was immedi- 
ately taken into a respectable situation and one of trust, where he has 
remained ever since to the satisfaction of his employer, and increasing in 
usefulness and in raising an mteresting family with reputation. The oUier, 
after being in prison a year was also pardoned. He was a mechanic and a 
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good workman. A place was found for him and he has heen in steady em- 
ployment ever since. 

While the latter one was in prison and patiently "hiding his time," he 
accidentally remarked to the writer, that ** he had done some good in the 
world, any how.*' An inquiry led to the explanation, that he hi^ saved the 
life of a girl, who had &llen into the river at Arch street wharf. He had 
rescued two boys, who had slipped from some logs in Kensington, and sunk 
in the Delaware. And that he had saved the lives of two children, in the 
absence of their mother, from a house that was in flames. 

From information derived from the prisoner, some of the facts were veri- 
fied, and of the remainder there seemed from his statements to be no doubt 
Application was Uierefore made to the Governor who promptly pardoned 
him. These men were confined in a prison upon the separate plan, unseen 
by the public and unknown to other prisoners. They now pursue their 
regular duties without any special observation and without reproach ; their 
mishaps unknown to the mass of those with whom they meet or transact 
business, and in the enjoyment of their self>respect and the esteem and 
confidence of others. 

It occurs to the writer to suggest, that the fact of men being exposed to 
contact and association with other prisoners and to the public gaze, even if 
not corrupted by the association, not only has a depressing eflPect upon their 
spirits afterwards, but from the force of prejudice, that very association and 
exposure, lessen them somewhat in the estimation of their friends, as they 
cannot cease to associate them more or less with this condition of things. 



Interesting Facts and Instructive Conclusignb. — There is an in- 
stitution in London, known as the Colonial Training Institution for the 
Reformation of Adult Male Criminals. We have never seen any of its 
reports, but we have been much interested in some conclusions which a 
review of its history presents, and which we find in a London paper of 
August 34. A brief history of one hundred cases, taken casually for the 
purpose of analysis and classification, shows 

1. That mere secular education does not prevent crime. Eighty-three 
out of one hundred have been educated in the ordinary branches of a liter- 
ary instruction. As reasonably may we expect to make good musicians by 
training the eye, and good painters by training the ear, and good carpen- 
ters by teaching foot-racing, as to look for right morals from teaching to 
read and to write and to cast accounta 

2. That an apology for vice is not always to be found in the offenders' 
circumstances. Nearly one-third of the one hundred have been blessed 
with godly parents, and only twenty-two attribute their fall to bad treat- 
ment by relatives and employers, or to destitution. 

3. That as a tempting power, low theatres and concert-rooms are second 
only to bad companions. We clear the streets of dogs at certain seasons of 
the year, when danger of harm from them is supposed to be most immi- 
ment, and shall we take no efiectual means to guard our youth fixun those 
who aire mad with lust and foul with crime, and who watoh with fiendish 
glee to ensnare the unsuspecting 1 

4 The disposition to crime developes itself early. Sixty-two of the one 
hundred are under twenty years of age. 
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From the particulars which form the basis of these conclusions, we have 
room only for the following. 

Of the 100, 75 were ensnared by bad company, low theatres and concert- 
rooms, drinking saloons and gambling houses. Thirty-seven had been ac- 
customed to pass under fiilse names, — an almost certain mark of vicious 
character. A large proportion of the 100 had been imprisoned several 
times, and one twenty-four times ! Forty-six lived a dishonest life from 1 
to 5 years, 34 from 5 to 10 years, and 9 from 10 to 20 years. 
I Of 90 other cases taken at random, 31 (or more than one-third) began 
their dishonest career between 6 and 13, and only 12 after 16, and 58 attri- 
bute their ruin to low theatres, concert-rooms and bad company. Thirty- 
four of the 90 state, that the reading of corrupt books had done them irre- 
parable injury, and that within their knowledge hundreds had been cursed 
by the same cause. 



Disproportionate RETRiBtmoN. — On Saturday, September 10, in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, a charge was tried against two fire companies for 
rioting. In rendering judgment in the case the Judge is reported to have 
said, ** That from the evidence which had been submitted to the court from 
time to time against these two companies, their character appeared to be 
that of a band of marauding rt^ffians associated together for the distur- 
bance of the public peace^^^ and he directed them to be placed out of ser- 
vice for six months. We would beg leave to suggest a doubt, whether 
such an association for such a purpose should not be preemptorily dissolved. 
It would be difficult to show, why a ** band of marauding ruffians'* or any 
association ** combined for the disturbance of the public peace*' should be 
merely kept out of sight for six months, when a like association of thieves 
or counterfeiters would be confined individually in a separate cell, for a 
period of from one to ten years. If the character ascribed to the parties 
by the Court is just, we cannot but think it unjust that after six months 
recreation, they should be admitted to share in the administration of one of 
the most important departments of our municipal concerns. 

If resistance to lawful authority — if violence and tumult in the public 
streets— if the wilful maiming of limbs and the wanton destruction of life, 
or the combination of aU these in one overt act, is not an ofience to be 
punished with exemplary severity, we should be at a loss to describe one 
that is. 

In making these comments, we are fiur from calling in question the pro- 
priety of the sentence, which reaches, for aught we know, the extent of 
the law ; but we desire to invite public attention to the character which one 
of our judicial tribunals has given of two bodies of men, sustaining an 
honorable and very responsible position in the police regulations of the 
city. If we would have our laws respected and obeyed, transgressors must 
be made to feel that their way is hard; and if magistrates would be a terror 
to evil doers or a praise to them that do well, they must not only bear the 
sword, but use it gi ized by GoOglc 
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Report of the Inspectors op the Rhode Island State Pr»on for 
1853. pp. 64. — Within the year a new wing has been added to the prison 
structure, containing 88 cells, which have cost about f200 eacL The 
average number of convicts in the State prison proper was 47 ; but the 
county and the State make a joint concern of it, and between them both, 
muster an average of 114. 

During the year the whole prison labor was disposed of to a private con- 
tractor, at the rate per head of 25 cents fi>r the first year, 80 for the second 
year, and 35 for the third year — ^not so good a price, by 50 per cent as 
some prisons command. 

From a remark of the warden we are led to suppose, that the most rigid 
non-intercourse is enforced between the convicta Not only is all verbal 
communication strictly interdicted, but even the eyes are not to be raised 
to observe what is passing in the shop ! When will intelligent men ex- 
amine this matter candidly, and adopt the more humane and rational plan 
of individual separation. 

The warden acknowledges his obligaticm to make the prison pay its 
way, even if it should not become a source of revenue ; and should they be 
so fortunate as to secure fifty convicts in the State prison proper, he 
thinks that popular result will be attained ! 



Latest Official Intelligence from Pbntonvillb. — Since the first 
form of our present number, containing a notice of Mr. BurV$ work, on 
the results of separate confinement at PentonvUle was printed, we have 
received a copy of the Report of the Surveyor General of Prisons to the 
British Parliament, June 14, 1853. It is evident that Mr. BurVs state- 
ments have excited attention, and the conclusions to which the Surveyor 
General and the Directors come, though expressed with too much of the 
neither-one-thing-nor-the-other style of a royal speech, seems not to con- 
flict with the tenor of Mr, BurVs treatise. We regret to find that the 
Surveyor General quotes from a pamphlet of Mr. FrancU Gray^ as if it 
had some authority beyond that of the speech of a partizan or the address 
of a lawyer to a jury. 



Cost of not Catching an Escaped Convict. — The public prints tell 
us of an efi^ert to re-capture the convict who so in^niously escaped from 
Sing Sing State prison a few weeks ago, and which they say involved an 
expense of $463. 

This is certainly a large sum to expend to recover a convict, and not 
recover him after all ; but there is a loss in the power of the government, in 
the terror of the law and in the value of penal sanctions which results from 
such an incident, with which the loss of money cannot be at all compared* 

P. S. It is said that Dunn has since been found by the New York police 
in an (^wcure street of that city, and re-committed to prison. 
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